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The Story of Santiago 
de Compostela 



CHAPTER I 

Introduction 

T T is a frequent reflection with the traveller that the 
^ beauty and interest of a country are a sealed book, 
and that to gain access to it a key is always needed. 
One key is knowledge and, better still, it is sympathy, 
but it must be something that will turn the lock. 
Cities are very much like people with characters of 
their own, which they will reveal alone to those who 
approach them in the attitude of the seeker. Places do 
not yield up their secrets to every traveller. For we 
can receive from outside things only that part of them 
to which the understanding in us gives visible expression 
— our share of their life. And if this is true of all 
cities, it is true in very special degree of Compostela, 
which has a singularly individual character that it 
seems to have retained almost unchanged from the days 
of its glorious past. 

I recall my first coming to the Apostle's city. Our 
route had been atoiig the same way that of old the 
pilgrims travelled, amid scenery of such beauty that 
descriptive power grows dumb. We had seen the sun 
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T^he Story of Santiago 

set in a wondrous display of colour over Arosa's 
beautiful bay. We had skirted the banks of the great 
River UUa, on whose waters both Roman, Norman 
and Moorish invaders entered Galicia. We reached 
Cesuresy the Roman Pons Caesario, where the river is 
crossed by Caesar's Bridge ; we passed the holy town of 
Padron, the name of which conjures up the most vivid 
associations. All the way was linked with history and 
with legend ; and by whatever side human things and 
the life of places interest one, on that side one may feel 
the attraction of the approach to Compostela. 

Night in Galicia has not the darkness of nights in 
grey northern lands. Although the moon had not yet 
risen, the first stars were showing in a violet sky that 
was almost as clear as day; and at some distance 
before the end of the journey was reached we gained 
our first vision of the towers and steeples of Santiago, 
rising most attractively over the low hills, which 
conceal the complete view of the city until you are 
close upon it. Not only is Compostela picturesque in 
itself, but its situation entirely circled by hills which 
are just near enough, but not too near, to form a 
charming background, is exceedingly impressive; 
and the well-chosen site has been made the most of by 
the happy skill of the men who have reared here the 
great mass of buildings on buildings, with the Apostle's 
mighty cathedral in the centre, forming a charming 
skyline, and rendered doubly beautiful by the many 
breaks in its outline, caused by the groups of towers 
and steeples that stand up so grandly from the old 
churches and convents. I have seen no city in Spain 
which is more impressive in the distance. 

Nor does this old city lose when it is seen more 

closely and carefully. There is always an attraction in 

entering a town first at night. Even our arrival at the 

station carried something of romance. The people 
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Introauction 

on the platform, where the oil-tamps cast pale lights, 
had the raoat picturesque appearance. Two Btatuewjue 
dvit guards leaned upon their rifles, the Customa officers 
waited. We saw seTeral pcieata, and there were a 
group of Franciscan brothers in their brown robes. 
We were in Santiago ; and even now some conscious- 
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nesa came to us that in a very literal sense the city had 
been built up by the religious passion of a people. 

It is well that the train leaves you outside the city. 
The contrast from ail that you have left behind is too 
sudden, especially if you have come, as we did, from 
Vigo, with its active life of to-day. How much you 
cast behind you as you pitch and tosa — this is no exag- 
geration — in the curious conveyance up the ascending 
3 
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road which leads from Cornea (the station) to the town ; 
listening to the sharp jangle of the straining mules, and 
catching ever and anon some fresh view of great build- 
ings and soaring towers. And the wonder deepens, 
when you turn suddenly into the town, and are in 
a coil of twisting streets, so narrow that the foot- 
passengers scatter as sheep before your vehicle ; streets 
that are roughly paved and arcaded, that ascend and 
descend, turn now to right, now left, and then broaden 
suddenly into squares. A night-watchman, the sereno, 
cloaked and leaning on his gleaming pike, stood at each 
comer. As we passed, one called out the hour, and 
the chant of his Ave Maria purisslma was the final 
reminder that indeed we were in Santiago. And, of a 
sudden, we felt transplanted back into another world. 
Yes, it was almost as if we had lost our way in Time. 
Compostela has sat aside waiting, carrying on its old 
traditions, while elsewhere life has rushed onwards. 
And an inexplicable attraction seized us ; but we found 
ourselves bewildered. It is difficult to believe that 
this old city is quite real. We felt like actors in a 
mediaeval drama, only we had no stage dress, and we 
did not know our parts. 

It is at this point that the necessity for knowledge 
arises. For if I am tempted to turn at once to the 
story of Compostela' s founding, which carries with it 
the romance that casts its glamour upon the city even to- 
day, I know that something, at least, must be learnt first 
of the land of Galicia and the race-stock of her people. 

Those who are acquainted with the cities of 
Southern and Central Spain, with Seville and Cordova, 
for instance, or with Toledo, cannot fail to find many 
points of separation between them and the northern 
kingdom of Galicia. The land itself is difiPerent : it 
is quite without that almost savage primitiveness and 
violence which marks the burnt-brown soil of Spain. 

4 



Introduction 

Galicia is a region of plentiful water, of rivers and 
beautiful bays, wherein the sea sleeps; a region of 
hills and blue undulations, and though none of the 
mountains are high, all of them are beautiful and 
interesting, as things are interesting in a very old 
country by a kind of exquisite suggestion that outline 
and Colouring have been refined by the hand of Time. 
There are no waste details, everything in the land- 
scape has some history, has played a part, has a value 
to the imagination. Yet independently of its castles 
and monasteries, and churches that are so numerous — 
the definite relics of the ages — such a landscape appears 
historic. It has human relations, and it is intimately 
conscious of them. It is the most fertile land, with ' 
trees and vineyards, maize-fields and an abundant 
wealth of flowers. 

It is from colour that the landscape of Galicia gains 
its richest charm. The climate is different from that 
of the rest of Spain. It has the attraction of a southern 
sun added to the variety and mystery of more northern 
lands. I have never known weather to change 
so rapidly anywhere as it does here. The mists, 
drifting up the ritu from the ocean, bring frequent 
showers, but the rain is seldom of long continuance, 
and the sunshine follows quickly and leaves the country 
sparkling and more vividly green than before. This ) 
variety in the Galician climate, with its changing ) 
colours in a sensitive landscape, is a never-ending I 
source of joy ; for always, from dawn to sunset, you 
will find something new, a wealth of colour and of 
beauty greater than is to be experienced in any other 
part of Spain. I find myself quite ready to agree 
with a friend who lives there, and who has the 
passionate love for his land that all the Gallegos share, 
when he said to me very frankly, ** I do believe it is 
the loveliest corner of the world." 
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There is another matter ot even greater importance. 
The observant traveller will notice at once that the 
inhabitants of Galicia are distinguished from the people 
of the other provinces of Spain by various marked and 
obvious peculiarities of appearance, costume, and dis- 
position ; while a closer knowledge will show that 
this separation lies very deep in the root-stock of the 
race. My first visit to Galicia brought me many 
surprises as I sought the Spain I had known in my 
former residence in the country. I remember my 
feeling that I was in a new Spain, where the people 
lived a more vivid and active life. And although this 
is seen better in Vigo, or La Coruna, and the towns 
that are occupied with commercial activities than in 
Compostela, there is yet an indestructible vitality in 
the Apostle's city, which makes it, though retaining 
its ancient characters, much more alive than the 
mediaeval cities of Southern Spain. It is this which 
gives to Compostela a special value and a special 
interest to the student of Spain. Nowhere else do you 
find a city with an active life in such direct descent- 
from the civilization of the Middle Ages. 

There seems some uncertainty as to who were the 
earliest inhabitants of Galicia. Iberians, Ligurians, 
Phoenicians, and it would seem the Greeks, all 
appear to have settled in, or at least visited, the country, 
before, at the close of the fourth century b.c., the 
Asiatic and Mid- European Celts came to Spain, 
probably by way of France — where they were firmly 
entrenched in the mountains of Auvergne — and, failing 
to dislodge the tenacious inhabitants of the Pyrenees 
(the Basques), proceeded westwards to find a home in 
Galicia and in Portugal, and there to leave an inefface- 
able mark on the populations and customs of those 
countries. 

Here, then, we find the reason of those differences 
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Introduction 

in character which mark the Gallegans from the 
Spaniards : the root-stock of the people is Celtic, 
though modified by some admixture with Iberian 
elements of the North-African stock which pre* 
dominates in Spain. It has, indeed, been said that 
Galicia belongs by her race to Portugal rather than to 
Spain, But this can hardly be accepted by those who 
know the two countries. And if we compare the 
Portuguese with the Gallegans, one is inclined to agree 
with an observation made to me by a cultured Castilian, 
who knew intimately both these countries. " The 
Gallegans," he said, '* have the virtues of the Portuguese 
with the charm of the Spaniards added to their 
character." 

It is now generally believed that the greater part 
of Spain was originally occupied by a primitive race of 
Iberians, who came by way of North Africa to Spain, 
and who to-day are represented by the Basques. The 
people of Spain are nearer, both in their physical traits 
and in their character, to this primitive racial type than 
are the people of any other civilized country in the 
European continent. 

The Iberians are known to have visited Galicia at a 
very early period. But the past is very dim ; some 
Iberian antiquities — which may be seen in Pontevedra, 
and in Orense — the survival of a few place-names and 
castros of anti- Roman origin and believed to be the 
residences of tribal chiefs, as well as certain Iberian 
settlements, in the vicinity of the coast- village of Noya, 
and in other places, are the only records we possess of 
these earliest inhabitants. 

If written history is lacking, the later chroniclers 
have supplied with legend what is missing. Local 
historians have almost always awarded the honour of 
the founding of their own particular town to the 
earliest hero they happen to know. Limits of space 
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prevent' the! ''relation of these stories. Certain facts 
are, however, clear. The Celtic remains are very 
numerous. Druidical stones, cairns, and roc king- 
boulders, found in every part of the kingdom, testify 
to the early and wide- spread existence of Celtic 
civilization. 

Where the Celts and Iberians had, in certain districts, 
amalgamated into one race, they were known as 
Celtiberians, but in Galicia and in Portugal, where, as 
we have seen, the Nature-loving Celts found in the 
mountains of these countries a permanent home, this 
amalgamation did not at first take place. The Celtic 
tribes would seem to have kept themselves distinct 
from their Iberian neighbours. 

On the authority of Asclepeades Merleanus, the 
grammarian of Andalucia, it is believed that there were 
important Greek settlements in Galicia. The infor- 
mation on this subject is, however, so vague and con- 
tradictory, that one hesitates to assert, as one might 
like to do, the influence of the gracious Grecian culture 
in Galicia. Yet there are, as we shall see later in the 
art of Compostela, certain very definite indications, 
pointing to this opinion. 

There is more certainty as to the ancient connection 
of the Phoenicians with Galicia. Attracted to the 
country by the rich ores of her mountains, they made 
extensive settlements as early as the twentieth century 
B.C. The town of Padron is believed to be the site 
of one of the great emporiums of their trade. The 
original construction of the famous Torre de Hercules, 
at La Cor una, is attributed to them ; it was they who 
gave the tower its name. There are many legends 
relating to the Phoenicians ; and these merchant 
princes, the first people to hold empire over the seas, 
have been called the earliest civilizers of Galicia. 
Jubainville believes that it was they who told the 
8 
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Celts of the mines in the country and thus induced 
their invasion. This would point to a continuance of 
their presence after the Celtic habitation. It may be 
suggested that the Phoenicians have left their per- 
manent impression on the country, for the special 
character of these first traders — their energy , their 
aptitude for travel and all enterprise — may well account 
for certain racial characteristics which belong in a 
marked degree to the Gallegans among the people of 
Spain : they have, from the first records of history, 
been an active and enterprising, even a commercial 
people. 

When we leave the fields of legend and enter 
those of history, we find much that is of interest and 
importance to us. The earliest documentary infor- 
mation about the country comes to us from the 
Romans, from the writings of Strabo, of Julius Cscsar, 
Pliny the Younger, and Justin, and from other 
recorders. To Strabo's account of the ancient in- 
habitants especially we are indebted, and the tenacity 
of the racial character becomes clear when, in read- 
ing his far-sighted observations, we are abk to 
recognize in the Gallegans to-day the people he 
describes more than two thousand years ago. In 
particular, he speaks of the vigour and valour of 
the women, and the independent position they 
enjoyed. He remarks on the discretion and sobriety 
of the men, and notes the hatred of drunkenness 
among them, relating a story of a man who threw 
himself into the fire because some one had called him a 
drunkard. Quidam ad ebrtos nyocatus in rogum se 
injecit. He tells us, too, that for their friends they 
were ready to sacrifice their lives. The thoughtful 
observer in Galicia will find in these remarks real 
psychological facts which still persist among the 
people. 

9 
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It » not Dccesury to follow the hUtory of the 
Romao occupation of Galicia. The record is one of 
coD^DuoaB revolt. The oumerout Romaa remains in 
every district of the kingdom are witness to the 



repeated effbtls of Rome to conquer the etubborn 
inhabitants. In the year 136 b.c. Decimus Brutus 
recnved the name of CaUaicut, on entering Rome in 
triumph after his campaign in Northern Spain in 
honour of hi« successea in Galicia. Yet he had not 
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succeeded in penetrating the kingdom further than the 
River J^ifio. At a later date Julius Cscsar, arriving 
with a great fleet at La Corufla, terrified the in- 
habitants who had never before set eyes on such an 
armada. It was in Galicia that Csesar first dreamed 
of becoming an Emperor. For a brief period under 
the Emperor Augustus, Galicia was made into a 
Roman province. The Emperor Theodosius was 
born here, and here he married Flacilia, herself a 
native of the country, whose beauty and virtue 
are sung by the poet Claudia. Nevertheless, it is 
certain that the Romans never gained a permanent 
footing, nor did they enjoy, as in the other kingdoms 
of Spain, a peaceful or undisputed possession. It 
would seem that the mountains of the country, as well 
as the energetic temper of the people, held the 
conquerors in check, and ensured for Galicia the 
preservation of her own civilization. 

It is a fact of the greatest importance that the 
Gallegans have always succeeded in throwing back 
the invader. Neither Romans or, at a later date, the 
Moors, gained a permanent footing in the country. 
Here we find the reason for the persistence to an 
unusual degree of the racial uniformity of the people, 
and also a further explanation of the difference 
between the special qualities of the Gallegan character 
and the qualities of other Spaniards — as, for instance, 
the Andalucian, the province in which the Moorish 
influence is most living to-day. Galicia is less 
Eastern in its character and more European than the 
rest of Spain. The visitor will find many things 
Celtic which this people share with the inhabitants of 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and Brittany. In no other 
part of Iberia will the British stranger find himself so 
much at home as in Galicia. 

One event of the Roman period must be recorded. 

II 
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We hear from Florez, who quotes from Silicus Italicus, 
that in the wars between the Romans and the 
Carthaginians, Galicia sent forth << the flower of her 
youth" to fight under Hannibal. When Quintus 
Fabius had subjugated the greater part of Lusitania 
Tnow Northern Portugal) it was the Gailegans, issuing 
from their mountain strongholds, that drove them back. 
And here we find one of those vivid happenings 
which illuminate the records of the past. In these 
^ wars the women of Galicia fought side by side with 
I the men. We read that they used their weapons 
^ with the greatest courage and determination, that they 
received wounds with silent fortitude, and that no cry 
of pain ever escaped their lips, even when the wounds 
which laid them low were mortal. To women as 
well as men, liberty was a possession more valued than 
life, and when taken prisoners they fell upon their own 
swords, and dashed their little ones to death rather 
than suffer them to live to be slaves. It is not 
without significance that women of such splendid 
fibre were the ancestors of the race of Gallegan 
women, who cannot fail to evoke the admiration of all 
who know them to-day. 

In the year 411 the Suevi, Alani and Vandals — 
Germanic tribes of Byzantine civilization, and not al- 
together Teutonic — poured into Spain, making Galicia 
their centre. A quarrel arising between the tribes, 
the Vandals in the year 429 retreated towards Bsetica 
and thence passed over to Africa. The Suevi, who 
were one of the bravest of the Germanic tribes, then 
spread over the whole of North-west Spain, and for 
the first time in her annals a foreigner set firm foot in 
Galicia as master. The new residents established a 
kingdom which extended into what is now Portugal, 
and Braga, a Portuguese, but then a Galician, town 
was the residential city of their kings. 
12 
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There is much uncertainty in the historical informa- 
tion that has come down to us of these years, and in 
reading the ancient chronicles it is often difficult to 
gather to which power the different parts of the king- 
dom belonged. One point seems, however, clear, that 
during the endless contentions between the Suevi and 
the Hispano- Gaelic races, the old civilization was not 
lost. We find the Gailegans defending themselves as 
of old in their mountain fastnesses, we read of many 
treaties being forced upon the conquerors, and there is 
no record that the old inhabitants were ever subjugated. 
We know, as an historical fact, that Miro, a king of 
the Suevi, was converted to Christianity through the 
instrumentality of St Martin Dumiensis. Spanish 
historians have in recent times filled in the gaps of 
history with legends, and of this conversion incident 
they have mad^ as much as they could. Legends are 
a people's heritage of poetry, and the nation which 
believes in them has always something of the mood — 
the mental attitude, in which alone poetry can have 
life. 

In the year 585 the Suevi were conquered by 
Leovigild, King of the Goths, who made himself lord 
of all the territory within and around Galicia which 
had come under their rule. 

The Spanish historian Florez impresses on his 
readers that the kingdom of Galicia is the oldest of all 
the kingdoms of Spain. So wide was its power under 
the Suevi that Archbishop Rodrigo writes in his 
History of the Barbarians y of the king of the Suevi as 
being virtually the sole monarch of Spain. It must 
be remembered that Leovigild did not destroy the 
Galician kingdom ; he incorporated it in the kingdom 
of the Goths; and not only is it older than their 
kingdom, but also older than that of the Goths, and 
is, indeed, one of the most ancient of the civilizations 
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of Europe. <* Therefore," writes Florez, "the 
Spanish monarchy dates back from the year 411, when 
the Suevi established the kingdom of Galicia, that 
being quite independent of the Roman empire." 

A new and brilliant page was written in Galicia's 
life. In the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries of the 
Christian era there was developed an enlightened 
civilization, which in culture and intellectual growth 
far exceeded that of the whole of the rest of Spain. 
The little kingdom became an acknowledged centre of 
enlightenment and the arts. The fame of her learning 
spread throughout the world, sending the influence of 
her culture like rain upon the earth. We hear of 
kings coming to her shores to complete their educa- 
tion ; her scholars travelled to the most distant lands. 

As we should expect, learning was in the hands of 
the clergy. Many churches were already founded in 
the fourth century, and the monasteries, which were 
numerous throughout the kingdom, were in reality 
schools of culture. The officers of religion, as well 
as being men of knowledge, were participators in all 
the activities of life. In Spain religion and art have 
never been hostile powers. It is not easy for the 
Anglo-Saxon mind, soaked with the sadness of 
Puritanism, to comprehend this. But with the 
Spaniards religion has always been, as it was meant 
to be, a human passion, expressing in a very unusual 
degree the gaiety of life as well as its other side. Its 
upholders were concerned with the human desires of 
this world as well as with the need of Heaven. It is 
well that the student of Compostela, a city which 
stands as a still living witness to this truly spiritual 
quality of the race, should from the first realize this 
truth. 

It may be worth while to pause for a moment on the 
part played by the Celts and by the Suevi and Goths 
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in these centuries of Galicia's life. It is a question 
diiHcult to answer. The Germanic settlers do not 
seem to have given any new or very positive contribu- 
tion to the Gallegan character, though by their ener- 
getic temper they made Galicia a power, not only in 
Spain, but in Europe. They also, through their 
Byzantine inheritance, influenced the native architecture 
and sculpture. Yet, after dominating the country for 
a period of nearly four centuries, they seem more or 
less to have been absorbed into the underlying mixed 
Celtic and Iberian stock. There is an indestructible 
quality in the Celtic race. Nor is this surprising, for, 
sifter all, it is the artist who inherits the flame of life. 
It is not the stirring events — the conquests made, the 
catalogue of dynasties, the battles gained and lost — that 
count for most to a nation, rather it is that inward 
growth of life, which is least reflected in the pages of 
history. It seems certain that it was the Celts who 
developed in Galicia, as elsewhere, their distinct 
civilization, their humanity, their love of the arts, of 
music and of poetry, as well as their deeply-rooted 
spiritual instinct, their love of freedom and of their 
native land. 

There is a quality of romance in Galicia's history. 
I am tempted to write further of this golden age of 
her early life, and to enlarge on the significance of so 
ancient and glorious a past in the Galicia of to-day. 
Legends and facts crowd upon the memory. I would 
like to give some record of the men, famous in the 
world's history, who carried the torch of her learn- 
ing; of the great chronicler. Bishop Idnatus, the 
earliest of Spain's historians, and a splendid figure in 
many departments of action; of the traveller and 
philosopher, Paul Orosius, whose writings are known 
to us through the translation of King Alfred of Eng- 
land. In reading the description of Orosius, given in 
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a letter sent by St. Augustine to introduce him to St. 
Jerome, '' A religious young man of active talents, of 
ready eloquence and ardent application/' lam reminded 
almost startlingly of the strong conservative element 
which is so marked a trait in the Gallegan character. 
I could choose no truer terms in which to describe 
many of the young Gallegos, who, to-day, are my 
friends. I recall, too, the blessed Etheria, with 
her flaming energy, and read with fascination the 
story of her perilous journeys, written by her own 
hand, and there stands out the figure, St. Fructuous, a 
great initiator in the religious life, as well as a poet. 
Of him we read that, << by the immaculate innocence 
of his life, by the spiritual iire of his contemplations, 
he made virtues shine into the hearts of his country- 
men." St. Fructuous possessed the aptitude for mys- 
tical passion that through the centuries have marked 
the Spanish soul. To-day he is still one of Galicia's 
favourite saints. The cathedral of Santiago has a 
chapel dedicated to him, and his day is honoured by 
every peasant in the land. 

Of all these, and of others, one would like to write. 
I am conscious of the inadequacy of this cursory 
survey.* How many scenes and how many strong 
figures once famous in Galicia's history time has 
dimmed ! There are no Gallegos to-day who are 
not proud of the ancient glory of their land, and the 
tradition of their past has penetrated to the very roots 
of their special character, finding an expression in 
qualities which can belong alone to an old race into 
whose^ife civilization has sunk deeply. What matters 

* I would refer those, who wish for a more detailed knowledge 
of Galicia's history and of her charming people, to my large book 
on the country, entitled Spain Revisited : A Summer Holiday in 
Galicia, from which book the few facts given here are sum- 
marized. 
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to us now is an understanding of the fine culture and 
fame of Galicia at this early period. 

We have reached the time when the miraculous 
finding of Santiago's tomb led to the founding of his 
city of Compostela, an event which brought a new and 
crowning glory to the Little Kingdom. It has been 
necessary to gain some knowledge of the country and 
her people before this great happening, which resulted 
in the concentration and devotion of all Spain upon this * 
distant corner of the peninsula. We find in this past 
the key to understand how it was that a people, in- 
spired by the illusion of religious passion and by 
miracle, were able to raise in a few short years one of 
the mightiest cities in Christendom. 

To this story we are now ready to turn. 
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CHAPTER II 

The Founding of the ^postle^s City 

THE legend of the Apostle James, borne away to 
this remote corner of Spain, after his beheadal 
by King Herod, was for long counted as sacred at a 
time before the history of Compostela opens. When 
in the first years of the ninth century the holy relics of 
his body again emerged by miraculous manifestations, 
the event produced an astounding effect upon the 
mediscyal mind. Santiago became the tutelar of Spain, 
and the belief in his residence in Galicia, where he 
had preached the Gospel and established the Christian 
Church, was accepted by all the world. Legends 
grew up so easily and flourished so persistently around 
every event of the far past. It may be urged by the 
unbelieving that there is no historical evidence that 
** the Son of Thunder " ever came at all to Spain. 
Yet the strongly-rooted belief is in itself the most 
potent evidence to the wide fascination which Santiago 
has exercised over the imagination of Spain for more 
than a thousand years, and, indeed, still exercises to- 
day. The Spanish mind has ever moved to action by 
the things of the spirit. And in reading the record 
to-day, where belief in actual miracles may be dead, 
the wonder is not less great. It is the miracles of the 
spirit that remain. We acknowledge the wisdom of 
those men who understood so well the needs of human 
belief. And though of no profound imaginative sig- 
nificance — all the details of the story being much the 
i8 
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Mine a» are foand in other miracles — nor of greater 
importance, it would teem, than many Spaoish re- 
ligious legeodi, the atill-ltvmg fame of Santiago yet 
sufficed to give an iacomparable spiritual crown to 
Compostela, and to Galicia. 



All the world knows the story. The ancient 
writers tell us of the holy Apostle's journeys, of his 
death and miracles. How he first came to Galicia, 
and why, they do not say, even if they knew. Still 
it was so, for are not his pulpit and his couch to be 
seen still on the Monte San Gregorio at Padron I 

This, then, is what we learn. Having preached 
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the Gospel in Damascus, the Apostle James jourDeyed 
to Galicia, there to instruct the people in the know- 
ledge of Christy making his centre at Iria Flavia 
(Padron). While at this spot, he was granted a 
vision of Our Lady, who spoke to him, telling him to 
build a church, which, she promised, should remain 
for all time to sustain the true faith in Galicia. This 
< the Apostle did, and a church — the Colegiata de Iria 
—stands still on the site, a witness to those who yet 
have the true vision of these things. Afterwards, 
having placed a bishop in charge of Iria Flavia, 
the Apostle continued his mission to the remotest 
parts of the kingdom, and so journeyed on to Aragon, 
Castile and Andalucia, founding upon his way churches 
in such places as were shown to him by the grace of 
Heaven. 

Then at last, his wanderings in the land being over, 
St. James returned to Jerusalem, and there, eleven years 
after the death of Christ, was beheaded by the order 
of King Herod, it is said to please the Jews. 

This event robbed Galicia of the glorious presence 
of the saint, needed to keep alive the hopes of men. 
But, as happens in such cases, the aid of miracles came 
to the affair. It is the beauty of legends that difficult 
facts can be explained away ; that is one reason why 
they hold so much more romance than history. All 
legends are interesting; and there was never one 
which did not arise out of truths; nq|, of course, 
the outside truth of facts, but from that inward 
truth of the soul of a people, which is what really 
matters. 

Thus we learn that the disciples of the Apostle, 

^' accompanied by an angel of God, took charge of the 

holy body, which they bore by night to Joppa, where 

they found ready prepared for them a miraculous ship, 

in which they set sail, with favourable breezes and a 
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calm sea till, on the seventh day, they came to the 
harbour of the river at Iria, on the Galician coast. 

We read of a miracle being accorded to them. 
When nearing the end of their journey, they beheld a 
man riding on the sea-shore, whose horse being ^ 
restive, plunged into the sea, and then walked on the 
crests of the waves towards them. Suddenly, as they 
watched, both horse and rider sank beneath the 
water ; but, after a brief space, they again appeared, *- 
covered over with shells. The shells were the 
convex bivalve, white inside. And the holy scallop- 
shell thus became the emblem of St. James, being 
formed by skilful craftsmen as talismans, which should 
guard from all harm those who sought the Apostle's 
shrine. 

The disciples, according to the story, having 
reached their destination, moored the boat by the side 
of a wide crossing of the river, to a great stone, to 
be known afterwards as el padron. This stone is still 
venerated, where it is now placed, beneath the altar of 
the parish church of Padron."^ 

At this time Iria Flavia was a town of wealth 
and importance, under the governance of Rome. 
Permission was gained from Lupa, the Roman matron, 
who then ruled, to bury the holy body. It was 
placed by the disciples upon an ox-cart, and the 
beasts were left free to take their course. They 
straightway 4>roceeded to the garden of a villa, situated 
on the green hill of Libredon. In this garden was a 
small temple, wherein was an image of the war-god 
Janus — ^though there are some who say that the grove 
was sacred to Bacchus. No sooner was the Apostle's 
body brought within the door than the heathen god 
fell forward^ and was broken upon the ground. Then 
the disciples made with the dust a very strong cement, 

Ste p. 85. 
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( from which they fashioned a stone sepulchre, and 
therein placed the holy- body of St. James. After- 
wards an altar and a tiny chapel were built. We 
are told that the pagans of Iria, fired by these 
events, gave up the worship of their own gods and 
embraced Christianity. So, at last, the disciples, 
feeling the need for further work, departed from Iria, 
first singing two psalms of David, that they might 
instruct the people in the other parts of Spain. 
SS. Athanasius and Theodosius alone stayed to 
watch the holy sepulchre ; w^ich they did, until in 
due time they died in peace and happiness and 
entered Heaven, their bodies being buried on either 
side of the Apostle. 

The years passed, and not much is known. In the 
^ fourth century, and how much earlier it is impossible 
to say, a small company of monks were established 
here. It was their duty to offer up prayers, and the 
old writers tell of many miracles being wrought by 
the Apostle. From the first, probably, the spot was 
the haunt of hermits ; a spiritual citadel, which, as 
we may well believe, never failed to inspire the faith 
of men. But, persecutions arising, we learn that the 
pious worshippers reverently heaped over the little 
chapel and its precious contents a mound of turf and 
tangled bushes, that the spot might be concealed. 
From that day the holy shrine was forgotten. Thus 
time went on until the dawning of the ninth 
century. Then, in the year 812 — when the history 
of Santiago really opens — the sepulchre was miracu- 
lously discovered ** by certain men of authority." A 
venerable Gallegan anchorite, Palagio by name, in 
J company with other devout men, having their thoughts 
fixed on holy things, spoke of a wonder they had 
seen. A star it was of exceeding brightness, so 
lustrous it lighted all the sky, that shone persistently 
22 
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over the thicket-covered hill of Libredon. Nor was 
this all the marvel; before their wondering gaze 
strange lights had moved, as io the processional, 
gleaming among the tangled trees, while mystic voices 
were heard in solemn chants. Night after night the 
star appeared in the same place, and the light wound 
ever in and out around the trees, appearing to beckon, 
as the watchers thought^ as if inviting them to come 
and follow to the place. Finding, as men will, 
something miraculous in the aflair, they sought the 
town, where they began to tell what they had seen 
and heard to everyone they met. Such things not 
being for the kind of men they were, they went to 
give the news to Teodomiro, who was at this time 
bishop of Iria F la via. 

Hearing their story, Teodomiro was filled with 
faith, and on the morning of the day following, which 
was a Sunday, 25th July, he sought the spot so 
divinely indicated, being acconipanied by the canons 
of his church and a retinue of the chief citizens of 
Iria. After due examination of the spot, and great 
labour in removing the thick undergrowth of the 
wood, they discovered within a cave, supported by 
two arches, and under a small altar, a sarcophagus, 
covered with a stone slab, while at each end was a 
smaller cofHn also of stone. Removing the slab, the 
reward of their faith was instant, for they beheld the 
severed head and body of 4:he Apostle James, and a 
letter which said: — ^^Aqm yace Santiago^ hijo del 
Zebcdeo y de Salome^ hermano de S. Juan^ a qulen 
mato Herodes en Juretalen : vino for mar con sue 
Disctptdos hasta Iria Flavia de Gedicia ; y Uego aqui 
en un carro tirado por bueyes de Lupa^ sefiora de ette 
campo^ desede donde no quieenonpasar mas ade/ante,*' 
('' Here lies Santiago, son of ^ebedee and Salome, 
brother St John, whom Herod beheaded in Jerusalem : 
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he came by sea borne by his disciples to Iria Flavia of 
Galicia, and from thence on a car drawn by the oxen 
of the Lady Lupa, owner of these states, whose oxen 
would not pass on any further/') 

At once the fame of this discovery filled men's 
minds, and in country and in towns the wondrous 
rumour grew. At last, as happens in such cases, then 
as now, the news reached the palace gates. The 
King Alfonso, el Casto, fired with the story, either 
being filled with faith, or understanding the importance 
to Spain and to himself of such an impetus to the 
imaginations of his subjects, sought the shrine in 
person, journeying from Asturias, accompanied by all 
the nobles of his court. Great were the changes 
made by this wise king in honour of the miraculous 
event. A church was erected on the spot where 
the sepulchre had been discovered. An ancient 
document of the year 899,* states that it was a church, 
« very small and very modest,** and was built of stone 
and mud {ex petra et luto opere paruo). But its 
importance was marked by a grant of land of three 
miles in every direction. A solemn procession of 
bishops, priests and nobles inaugurated its foun- 
dation. 

We may well give tribute to the wisdom of these 
men who carried out so carefully everyThing befitting 
to the occasion. Many miracles, which the wise have 
always used to direct the faith of men, are recorded, 
and we are told that ^* these put an end to any doubts 
that might have arisen in the unbelieving hearts of 
men.*' Santiago's presence in Spain was established. 
All the world accepted the story of the divine discovery 
of his tomb. Pope Leo IIL'was informed of the 

^ This document is not at Santiago, but is preseryed in the 
archives of the Cathedral of Oviedo ; whence it was probably 
placed by Alfonso II. on his return to his capital. 
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event, which forthwith he notified to all his arch- 
bishops and bishops throughout Christendom. 

By the side of the church of Alfonso II. a convent 
was soon built, and many houses, and also a hospital, 
for, as was usual, the church was concerned with the 
temporal needs of her followers. Before long a town 
grew up, at a little distance from Iria, which was 
known to the world as Santiago de Compostela. This, 
then, is how the holy city of the Apostle James was 
founded, by the far-seeing use of miracle, among a 
people, and in an age, of passionate faith. 

As to the origin of the word Compostela,*much has 
been written. Most authorities state that the word is 
derived from campos, a field, and stella, a star. Sr. Amor 
Ruibal, a well-known and reliable professor of Com- 
postela, has brought forward the opinion recently that 
the true ethnology of Compostela is to be found in the 
Latin word compostum^ signifying a site reserved for ' 
interments. The old meaning is certainly more pleas- 
ing, and it may also be said to be more in harmony 
with the poetic Gallegans. The introduction of stars 
into their legends is very common. They were noted 
foi' seeing supernatural illuminations, and for interpret- 
ing their meaning, a characteristic of the race which 
is mentioned by the Roman writer, Silicus Italicus. 
It may be added that, with the practical quality which 
has always marked the Gallegans, this was done to 
their own profit. Justin relates the story how, when 
the gods struck one of their mountains with lightning, 
they at once sought for gold there, and found it.* 

This mountain was the Pico Santo, the highest of 
the hills in the neighbourhood of Compostela. It was 
held sacred at a very early period. The dolmans and 
prehistoric stones that have been discovered among the 
paths that wind towards its summit point to the Celts 

♦Justin, xliv, 3. 
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having made it one of the centres of their worship. 
The legends and stories connected with the mountain 
are yery numerous. One curious custom persisted until 
recent times, and is mentioned by Lopez Ferreiro as 
being practised in 1868. The sick came here, and 
after placing an offering of bread on one or other of the 
high ridgesy they called on the mountain to heal them, 
crying in a loud voice : — 

** Picosagro, Picosagro, 
Saname este mal que en trago." 

Molina speaks of the tradition of large sheets of gold 
being found on the Pico Santo. He attributes the 
name Mons Acer — by which it is also known — to the 
tempests which rage around its summit. . <^ These/' 
he adds, << are so violent as to make the fortress which 
is built upon it quite uninhabitable." The ruins of the 
fortress, erected by Fonseca in the fifteenth century, 
may still be seen on the summit. In the eleventh 
century there was a monastery on the lower slopes, 
with a church known as San Sebastian del Pico ; and 
it is probable that at a much earlier date it was the 
haunt of hermits. It was also a favourite resort for 
pilgrimages. 

Pilgrimages, the Oriental and mediaeval form of 
travelling, made special appeal to the Spanish tempera- 
ment. In religion they have always possessed an 
excess of fervour, finding its expression in practical 
energy in all that concerns the spirit. This is the 
secret of the unity and simplicity of the Spanish soul. 

The establishment of the shrine of Santiago was 
opportune. Jerusalem having been taken by the 
Saracens, the Spaniards were forbidden by the Pope 
to go there as Crusaders, inasmuch as they had not 
expelled the infidel from their own land. Thus de- 
prived of visiting Jerusalem, local centres for pilgrim- 
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ages became necessary. The Moors had at about this 
time established their great shrine at Cordoba as a rival 
to Mecca ; and it seems certain that such an example 
would inspire the always imitative Spaniards. Both 
Mohammedan and Christian Spain understood the soul- 
stirring effect of pilgrimages. The Aragons founded 
the city of Zaragoza, where the Virgin had appeared 
on a sacred pillar to St. James, as their *< holy place." 
The possession of the Apostle's shrine gave a still greater 
fame to Compostela. From all the cities of Spain, and 
from lands more distant, pilgrims came to the newly- 
founded town. The way to Santiago became <<the 
road on which millions of shoes were worn out, and 
infinities of feet were blistered.'' 

It was in the year 829 that the body of St. James, 
with those of his faithful disciples, Athanasius and 
Theodosius, were removed from Iria for greater safety y/ 
to the stronger town of Compostela ; we read of wild 
bulls being chosen to draw the carriage, which they did 
^^ by divine inspiration " — tores guliUu iSvinamente, The 
sepulchres of the saint and his disciples were tempo- 
rarily placed under the charge of the Benedictine 
monks of San Pedro de Antealtares,^ in the convent 
built by Alfonso II. in 813. Compostela, in these 
few years, had grown to a town of considerable size, 
with convents and churches, hospitals and schools, and 
many houses ; it was surrounded with strong walls and 
towers, which had been raised to protect it from 
Norman and Moorish invaders. 

From this time, and through all the years of the 
Reconquest,t the fame of Compostela increased. The ^ 
Holy City was the focus of Spanish patriotism. 
Santiago became the warrior saint who, riding on his 
white horse, fought the oppressor and was a shield to 

* Now the convent of San Pelajro. See p. 289. 
t The history of this period will be given in the next chapter. 
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the weak. Santiago cterra Espafia was the national 
battle-cry in every assault. Riches poured into the 
city, and especially from the corn-rent, known as el 
votOy or el morion. It is said to have been granted by 
King Ramiro, son of Alfonso el Casto, in 846, in- 
payment of the services of Santiago at the battje of 
Clavijo."^ Mariana thus recounts the circumstance : 
The victorious army, in gratitude to God for the 

y divine aid, vowed to Santiago, under whose leadership 
the victory had been obtained, that all Spain should 
henceforth be tributary to the church of Compostela, 
and that every acre of ploughed and vine land should 

y pay each year a bushel of corn or measure of wine to 
that church. The deed of this grant, dated Calahorra 
834, maybe readily said to convict itself of forgery. 
It is certain, however, that there was such a tax, and 
that it was not abolished until 1835. Its value was 
great, and was estimated at ^^ 200,000 a year. Prob- 
ably not half this amount came to Compostela ; the 
tax was collected by agents, and, as the Spanish pro- 
verb says, *• Qulen aceite mesura^ le uneta l^ manosJ** 
Other riches came through the offerings pi the 
pilgrims, who brought here in profusion precious 
things for love of the Patron Saint of Spain. 

The modest church, built by Alfonso II., was 
neither large enough or fitting to meet the requirements 
of the growing fame of the city ; and this first church 
was situated at Iria, from where the sepulchre had 
now been removed. To replace it by a larger and 
more important edifice, a fitting monument to Christ 
and the Santo Apostle, was the work of Alfonso III., 
known as el Magnoy he being incited to the holy task 
by the prayers of Sisando, the bishop of Iria Flavia. 
The church stood on the site of the existing cathedral, 
and from what is known about it, it must have been a 

* See p. 40. 
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very beautiful work for its early period.* We read of 
precious marbles, of gold, silvery and jewels, and of 
mosaics being brought from distant places, and we' 
learn of sculptured columns placed in its doors and west 
porch. In this door was a very beautiful lintel, which 
before had been in the church of Alfonso II. The 
use of this lintel Villa* Amil f thinks is proof that this 
earlier chjirch was not so modest in its construction as 
has commonly been believed. The custom of using in 
a new building the finer parts of an older church is 
very common in Compostela. It is due to this that it 
is often difficult to establish the exact date to which 
portions of different buildings belong. 

The erection of this large and beautiful church, at 
a period when all Spain was occupied with unceasing 
warfare, and Compostela herself was continually 
threatened with invasion, is a very potent witness to 
the fire which the discovery of the Apostle's shrine 
had kindled in the minds of men. Towards its build- 
ing the whole world is said to have contributed ; alms 
poured in from the faithful throughout Christendom. 
The pilgrims themselves took part with their own 
hands in the laying of its stones ; we learn that young 
men and old, women as well as men, rich and poor, 
the learned and ignorant, popes and prelates, emperors 
and kings, all lent their aid. The entire works 
were carried out in thirty-one .years, which in itself is 
proof of the enthusiasm with which its builders were 
inspired. 

The foundation and consecration of the church took 
place on ist May 893 — a date which is still com- 
memorated as^ a day of festival in Compostela. The 

* For a description of the church, ue the chapter on the History 
of the Cathedral, p. 120. 

fThe description and history of this church is given by Villa- 
Amil in his work La Catedral di Santiago, 
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ceremonies were carried out with great splendour. 
Seveoteen bishops are named as being present — those of 
Iria, AucAy Leon, Astorga, Oviedo, Salamanca, Coria, 
Coimbra, Lamego, Viseo, Oporto, Braga, Tuy, 
Orense, Lugo, Zaragoza, and Britionia. There 
were present also the king, Alfonso IIL9 eleven 
counts, many men in positions of authority, and a mighty 
number of people, whom, we are told, <<had run in 
haste to witness the great spectacle, offered on that 
day in the city and church of the Apostle, and to hear 
the word of God." (" Que halnan corrido presurosai 
paraier testtgos delgrandioso espectacuio que en aquellos dias 
ofreclo la ciudad e Iglesia del Apottol y para oir palabra 
divlna^^ 

The many altars of the church were consecrated by 
the bishops, one by one, each in turn, the first being 
that of San Salvador. Only the altar of Santiago was 
left, for that having been blessed by the disciples at 
the time when the holy body was placed by them in 
the sepulchre, they did not dare to consecrate it anew. 
The various altars were enriched with costly relics, the 
gift of the pious Alfons^^ III.,'Constodias of gold and 
many rich treasures, among which was the magnificent 
Cruz de Alfonso, still preserved, and one of the most 
beautiful relics of the church of Compostelana. 

There is little more to add to this chapter on the 
foundation of the holy city of Santiago de Compostela.' 
Certainly one of the most remarkable things in 
medieval history is the effect which followed the 
establishment of the Apostle's shrine, both upon the 
Spain of that period, and on future generations. In 
Compostela the belief in Santiago's actual presence, 
and the love and veneration which he excited, was 
extraordinary. The rich monuments of the city — 
her cathedral, her churches, hospitals, and other build- 
ings — are the record of her infinite piety. In the years 
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when art was in its early prime, aod also in its later < 
age, the most famoos inaster-builderi and carvers, 
workers in iron and jewellers were called upon to 
decorate these noble edilicei, and leave their work as 
tribute to the immortal glory of Spain's chosen S^nt, 
But the note of war, in these years, sounded through- 
out Spain, and disasters were soon to fall upon Com- 
postela. The story of the city changes from the 
triumph of its miraculous foundation to a record of 
desolation and cruel waste. How this happened must 
now be told. 



CHAPTER III 

T!he ^oors in Compostela 

SPANISH history for seven centuries — 711-1492 
— ^records the Moorish domination. Like an 
overwhelming flood Berbers and Arabs swept across 
the land, except in the mountainous districts of the 
north, where the tenacity of the people flung back the 
tide of war. It was this race, whom the Romans 
had declared to be << indomitable by cold, by heat, by 
warfare, or by famine,'' who, entrenched within their 
rocky fastnesses, refused to bow their necks to the new 
and splendid conquerors. 

A Galicia was never conquered by the Moors, though 
she suffered invasions of more or less severity. We 
know that Berbers were settled on the borders of the 
kingdom as early as 741. The Arabs, who followed 
the earlier African invaders into Spain, had appropri- 
ated Andalucia and the smiling provinces of the south, 
driving the Berbers into Estremadura and Leon. 

The near presence of the Moors brought a bene- 
ficent result to Galicia. The Goths, humbled by de- 
feat in many battles in Southern and Central Spain, 
were, in Galicia and the north, brought into new rela- 
tions with the native inhabitants, whom, hitherto, they 

/ had despised. Celt, Iberian and Goth henceforth 
^ were merged into one people. In Asturias and 
Galicia was laid the foundation of the new Spanish 
nation, and hence arose a people who knew no differ- 
ence of race, in which every man who was able to 
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fight was accounted noble. Galicia may be called the 
cradle of Spanish nobility : almost all Spain's proudest 
families have their roots in Gallegan soil, their titles 
having been given to their ancestors for their resistance 
to the Moors. 

The Arab historian, Ibn-Hayyan,* thus describes, 
with contempt, the origin of the Spanish kingdom : 

<< During Anbasa's administration a despicable bar- 
barian, whose name was Pelayo, rose in the land of 
Galicia, and having reproacEea his countrymen for 
their ignominious dependence ,and their cowardly 
flight, began to stir them up to avenge their past in- 
juries, and to expel the Moslems from the land of their 
fathers. From that moment the Christians of Andalus 
began to resist the attacks of the Moslems in such dis- 
tricts as had remained in their possession, and to 
defend their wives and daughters. The commence- 
ment of the rebellion happened thus : there remained 
no city, town or village in Galicia but what was in the 
hands of the Moslems, with the exception of the steep 
mountain on which this Pelayo took refuge with a 
handful of men ; there his followers went on dying 
through hunger, until he saw their numbers reduced to 
about thirty men and ten women, having no other 
fbod for support than the honey which they gathered 
in the crevices of the rock which they themselves 
inhabited like so many bees. However, Pelayo and 
his men fortified themselves by degrees in the passes of 
the mountain, until the Moslems were made acquainted 
with their preparations ; but perceiving how few they 
were, they heeded not the advice conveyed to them, 
and allowed them to gather strength, saying, * What 
are thirty barbarians, perched upon a rock ? They 
must inevitably die.*** *< Would to God,** adds 
another historian, <*that the Moslems had then ex- 

* Quoted from Makkary« 
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tingaished at once the sparks of a fire which was des- 
tined to consume the whole dominions of Islam in 
these parts." 

In this interesting record there is much exaggera- 
tion and inaccuracy. Galicia was never occupied by 
the Moors. The civilization to which her people had 
attained was further advanced than that enjoyed by the 
reQt of Christian Spain: this culture was not lost. 
The architectural works of the eighth century which 
remain, and other evidences of her art, give an answer 
of denial when these northern Christians are classed as 
barbarians. Pelayo's citadel, as all know, was in 
Asturias, and the number of his followers was much 
larger than is given. From time to time the band of 
warriors was strengthened by fresh accessions. We 
soon find the Christians coming forth from their 
mountains to harass the Berbers who formed the 
frontier settlers. 

This forced the Moors to attack the heroes in their 
stronghold. In the year 718 was fought and won, 
under the leadership of Pelayo, the memorable battle 
of Covadonga, and for the first time the Moors were 
driven back with terrible slaughter — a- hundred and 
twenty-four thousand of them being killed and another 
sixty-three thousand drowned in the river — if, indeed, 
we are to believe the grave assertion of the chronicler, 
Sebastian, Bishop of Salamanca, who wrote his record 
866-910. 

The Moors made no further attempt to seek out the 
intrepid northern Christians. Thus Galicia remained 
free to carry on her independent life. Thither 
gathered all who cherished the now-lighted hope of 
the Christian reconquest of Spain, including among 
them, as we may well suppose, the most cultured and 
bravest of the old Gothic nobility. The people 
began to build new houses, churches and other build- 
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iogfl, to repair those that had been destroyed, and to 
cultivate the land, for the strong and practical ability 
that has always marked the Gallegan character, 
surviyed, and even flourished, during this terrible 
period of her history. 

In 751 Alfonso I. of Cantabria — a territory where 
the Moors had never penetrated — married the daughter 
of Pelayo, and was chosen as ruler, and thus further 
strengthened the Christian forces. This king who, 
in old days, had been commander of the Gothic army, 
proved his fitness to occupy the throne by the vigour 
he displayed in defending it. He made large addi- 
tions to his state, which, under his management, ex- 
tended to almost a fourth of all Spain. He annexed 
nearly the whole of Galicia, including what is now 
Portugal, as far as the Douro. He then roused all the 
northern provinces against the Saracens, and joined by 
the Gallegans from the west, carried on a series of 
brilliant campaigns, by which the Moors were driven 
step by step further south, until he had recovered the 
provinces of Old Castile and Leon, while eastwards 
his dominion embraced Biscay and Navarre. The 
rapidity with which these conquests were made is 
proof that in the northern provinces the Moorish hold 
was a slack one, and that their so-called colonies were 
really only military camps. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the victories 
thus won were lasting. The Christians lacked both 
the money and men wherewith to build fortifications 
and cultivate the land of so great an area, and the con- 
quered territory was left for long as debatable ground 
between them and the Moors. Many of the towns' 
fell again into their hands, to be taken and retaken 
many times. . 

It is a strange thing sometimes to look back across 
the sadness of the centuries, to see history as a 
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drama and to watch the doings of the human puppets, 
knowing the results of their actions. In reading the 
dreary chronicle of these long-continued wars for the 
possession of Spain, one is apt to lose sight of the fact 
of so much deeper importance — the fusion and recip- 
rocal influences of Christians and Moslems. It is 
always thus, the outside things are noted, the inward 
results that really count to a nation are passed unnoticed. 
The strange truth remains that, in spite of the struggles 
which divided them, both Moors and Christians were 
together contributing to the same national growth of 
\ civilization. The Spaniards fought to expel the Moors, 
\^t they were powerless to hold back their exquisite 
jciyilization — perhaps the most exquisite the world has 
|e^er known — from sinking into their life. This need 
/bot surprise us. Questions of national psychology are 
more complicated than sometimes we realize. It is 
very necessary to remember that the separation between 
the old Spaniards and the Berbers was really very 
slight. The points of contact between the two in 
racial origin and in culture were great. It was religion 
alone that divided them — one called on the name of 
Allah, the other on that of Christ. The Moors gave 
to the Spaniards and they took from them. At first 
the fanatical spirit did not appear, and never would it 
seem to have been so fierce as many have tried to show. 
It is a fact too often forgotten that the Visigoths were 
as tolerant as the Moors. <* Never was there a 
nation," remarks Bradley, in his history of the Goths, 
** who so little deserved the reproach of bigotry as the 
Visigoths of Spain." We find it a common thing for 
treaties to be made between the old inhabitants and the 
Berbers, and the intimate alliance of Christians and 
Moors went on for at least three centuries. The 
legend of the tribute of the hundred beautiful maidens, 
which is connected with the ancient town of Batanzos, 
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not far from Compostela, furnishes proof of this 
alliance. These Gallegan maidens are said to have 
been promised as a yearly tribute by the bastard king, 
Mauregato, to Abd-er- Rahman as a bribe for help to 
secure his throne. The legend, in spite of the weight 
of tradition and the authority of Rodrigo de Toledo, 
who relates the incident, is probably untrue ; it being 
certain that such an enlightened ruler as Abd-er- 
Rahman would not have made so disgraceful a treaty. 
But legends do not grow out of nothing. The truth 
probably is that Abd-er- Rahman encouraged, and per- 
haps even enforced marriages between his Moorish sub- 
jects and the Christians, a policy entirely in keeping 
with what we know of his character, though naturally 
odious to the Christians. During the famous expedi- 
tion of Charlemagne into Northern Spain the Moors 
were the allies of the patriot heroes who drove the 
French away. For the one fact that emerges from 
the conflicting records of the episode is the temporary 
uniting of the Christians and Moslems to resist an inter- 
ference which, for a time, overcame all differences of 
race and religion. 

In such ways as these the delicate Moorish influence 
penetrated into Christian Galicia. And although this 
Moorish element is much less apparent here than in any 
other province in Spain, it cannot be neglected. In 
the art of Compostela, in the Hress of the peasantry, 
in the beautiful native dances, as well as in the appearance 
and character of the people, it has left its mark. The 
true, the beautiful in each race feeds the common life 
of all, and the fulfilling of the destiny of each enlarges 
the experience of the world. 

These events bring us once more to the opening of 
the ninth century when the discovery of the tomb of 
Santiago at Compostela gave an astonishing impetus to 
the newly-founded Christian kingdom. Only now can 
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we appreciate the importance of that event, or under- 
stand how wisely it was utilised by Alfonso II. and the 
bishops of Iria« Santiago gave the inspiration, so 
necessary to move the Spaniards into action, during 
these centuries of broken peace, when the Christians 
of Northern Spain made intermittent attempts, success- 
ful and otherwise, at the reconquest of the country from 
the Moors. It is not without significance thajt the part 
which Compostela played in these wars was largely a 
spiritual one. 

Out of the mists which tradition and romance, aided 
by the partisanship of the Christian chroniclers, have 
thrown over the story of the Santo Apostle, this leading 
fact of his influence remains, with a wonder hardly 
less great than the miracles accorded to his name. 
The monstrous fable of the battle of Clavijo, where 
Santiago is said to have slain single-handed seventy 
thousand of the unbelievers, though now proved to be 
an invention of the later Christian chroniclers, has 
thrown its romance over all Spain, and thereby gained 
its inward truth. Santiago on his white horse became 
the hero around whose name there clustered in the 
process of the ages the wonderful deeds that were done 
in these adventures. Thus, from one point of view, it 
matters very little to-day that no such battle was fought, 
no such victory gained. We can, indeed, be grateful 
to Archbishop Rodrigo, who, in the thirteenth 
century, and Mariana, in the seventeenth century, 
invested the story with extraordinary lustre. For 
have we not seen this battle for ourselves, and delighted 
in the scene sculptured in 'stone by the Gallegan carvers 
in Compostela, who had the true vision of these things ? 

But we must leave these fields of romance and return 
to the arid roads of historical hcu The Christians 
had continued to advance upon the territory they had 
in part already recovered from the Moors. They had 
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obtained a signal victory at Albelda under Ordofio I. 
in the middle of the century, and in the years that 
followed — and especially under the strong rule of 
Ordofio's son and. successor, Alfonso III. — their 
boundaries had advanced so far south that they were 
not far from Cordova, only the lofty heights of the 
Sierra Morena separated them from the capital of the 
Oemyyads. 

The great Khalif Abd-er- Rahman III. stayed the 
onrushing tide of victory. A terrible disaster was 
suffered in the year 92 1 by .the Christians in the Val de 
Junquera (Vale of Reeds). Nothing could exceed the 
heroic determination of the Christians : they showed 
the courage that through the ages had marked this 
northern Spanish race. Driven back again and again, 
they ever rose with fresh heart from the disaster. 
It is surely safe to state that their belief in the 
championship of Santiago counted for much in their 
valour. They fought as men do fight in all enterprise 
when the spirit is lifted up by a faith that the gods are 
on their side. 

In the year 939 a second great victory was gained 
at Alhandega; only to be followed, however, by 
further disasters and loss of territory. 

But the history of these changes of power, which 
were so rapid that one is reminded of a game of 
pitch-and-toss, lie outside the record of Compostela. 
One incident may be recorded, as it proves the close 
communion which continued to exist between the 
Christians and the Moors, in spite of frequent wars 
and desperate battles. Sancho, the Christian king, 
being cursed with a corpulence revolting to his subjects, 
was deposed, and Ordoflo II. placed on the throne. 
We then find him applying to Abd-er- Rahman III. 
with the curious request to be allowed to consult the 
famous physicians of Cordova upon his case. The 
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petition was granted. The Christian king was hos- 
pitably received and splendidly entertained by the 
Khalif, where by cunning simples and the use of certain 
herbs, his superfluous fat was removed, and his original 
grace of form restored. Afterwards at the head of an 
army, provided by Abd-er- Rahman, Sancho returned 
to his kingdom and overcame the usurper OrdoHo. He 
whereupon went, in his turn, to seek a refuge in the 
Moorish capital. The whole episode is curious and 
very instructive. How much more beautiful life must 
have been when such things happened between peoples 
who were at the same time fighting with each other. 

It was at the close of the tenth century, in the year 
997, that Almanzor, the Unconquerable Minister of 
Cordova, waged war on the Christians of Northern 
Spain, and, after laying waste to Galicia, reached the 
city of Compostela. The events which preceded this 
disaster must be briefly enumerated. 

In these early days of unceasing struggle, the strength 
of the Christian kingdom depended mainly on the power 
of the ruling monarch. The reign of Ramiro III. of 
Leon, Asturias and Galicia, who succeeded his father 
Sancho in 967, began with a long minority, and this 
cause of weakness inevitably resulted in a period marked 
throughout by disturbance and invasion. The Normans 
— who already in the reign of Alfonso II. had sought 
the Galician shores, wishing for plunder and a settle- 
ment in the land, but had been defeated at La Coruiia 
— now made a second and more determined attempt at 
the conquest of Galicia. Coming with a great fleet up 
the River Ulla, they reached Compostela on the first 
Sunday in Lent 968. For a period of two years they 
occupied the town and all the surrounding country; 
until at last the people arose and expelled them. 
Almost at the same time a desperate civil war broke 
out, caused by the interference of Castile, whose king, 
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on. this occasion, as so often before, attempted to set up 
a rival claimant to the throne, and thus rent the 
Christian kingdom in twain. 

These calamities within were increased by the 
terrible disasters now caused by the inroads of the 
Moors. Almanzor, who, after the death of the great 
Khalif, Abd-er- Rahman III., saved the Moorish 
kingdom from the misrule of incompetence of his 
successors, entered upon a career of victorious warfare, 
which spread terror, unknown before, throughout 
Christian Spain. 

There is something almost miraculous in the career 
of Almaneor, who began his life as a common letter- 
writer and ended it as the sole^uler. of an empire. 
His activities were amazing, and by his wisdom and 
strength he raised the Moorish kingdom to a position 
of greater ^Qty- than it had enjoyed,' or even dreamed 
of, under the rule of the Khalif. In ten years he re- 
covered all the territory that had been taken by the 
Christians. Almanzor takes rank as one of the greatest 
of the Arab heroes — the mightiest of the soldiers of 
the Crescent. He rose by one of those turns of fate, 
common in the East, and only possible under an 
enlightened system like that of the Mohammedans in 
Spain, where genius, irrespective of birth, had free 
opportunity and an untrammelled field for action. 
Town after town fell into the hands of the Moor, 
never was general so continuously victorious. We 
have the record of more than fifty victorious campaigns. 
Barcelona had been seized, the Christians of Navarre 
were repeatedly defeated, in 996 Leon fell, its massive 
walls and towers being razed to the ground, its treasures 
seized, and the entire population put to the sword. 

The influence of Almanzor over his followers was 
unbounded. Once, as he sat in his camp, he saw his 
soldiers running back in panic, with the Christians 
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following hard upon their heels. Whereupon he threw 
himself from his seat, flung his helmet away, and sat 
down in the dust. His soldiers understanding the 
despairing gesture of their general, then turned, and 
falling upon the Christians pursued them, till they went 
down beifore them like chaA* before the wind. Of such 
temper was the man who was to bring desolation to the 
unconquered city of Compostela. 

I I ^ Almanzor was quick to recognize the importance of 
theHoly^-City, the popularity of whose shrine was 
threatening to rival the Moorish Ceca at Cordova. As 
a wise man, he understood the power of faith on the 
human mind, and it would seem to have been the dread 
of the crusading influence of Santiago which led to his 
determination to destroy the city. The fame that 
Compostela enjoyed, is shown by the notice given to 
the shrine of St. James by the contemporary Moorish 
annalists, who speak of the wide- spread influence which 
this antagonistic tutelar and tomb had on the whole 
of Spain. The shrine was frequented by the Christians 
who lived among the Moors, and also by certain of the 
Moslems, who brought back extraordinary reports 
of its glory. 

'< St. Yakob (St. James) is the capital of Jalikijah 
(Galicia), and is the greatest and most holy sanctuary 
which the Christians have. It is to them the same 
that our shrine is to us. Their Kabah is a colossal 
idol, which they have in the centre of the largest church. 
They swear by it, and repair to it in pilgrimages from 
the most distant parts, from Rome, and from lands 
that are yet further ; pretending that the tomb which is 
to be seen within the church is that of Yakob (James), 
one of the twelve Apostles, and the most beloved of Isa 
/ (Jesus) : may the blessing of God and salutation be on 

^ him and on our prophet." 

They record, too, the wonders of the buildings of 
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Compostela, which they describe m being " gloriout 
edifices, conBtructed with grand art and solidity." 

Almaazort after having proclaimed i jihad, or war of \ 
faith, marched upon the ChriatiaQ city, driring all I 
before him aa sheep are driven to slaughter. He 
journeyed by way of Corea, having dispatched two \ 
6eetB to co-operate with him, one on the UUa, the other 
on the Mirio. We learn that at Zamorn he was met by .. 
certain Christian coants, who, being moved by fear to ^ 



treachery, shamefully sided with the infidels. Pro- 
ceeding thencp towards Galicia, Atmanzor brought 
darkness to the tmiling land, laying waste to towns and 
villages, palaces and monasteries, and slaying the citizens 
without thought of mercy. 

It was on Wednesday, loth August 997, that the ' 
Moorisharmymarched on Compostela. To their surprise, 
as they drew near to the dty, flushed with the thoughts- 
of Tictory over the stubborn Christians, and prepared for 
bard Hght, they fQUod its towers and walls unguarded. 
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The city was deserted ; no man of all its citizens 
remained to offer resistance to their entrance ; such was 
the terror that the victorious Moor had aroused in the 
hearts of the intrepid Gallegans. 

It is not to be wondered that the Christian writers 

give few details of the event. Through two centuries 

of warfare Compostela had remained apart, holding 

her own life with splendid vigour. But weakened as 

her strength was by the invasion of the Normans, 

which she had just suffered, and by civil war, this 

sudden whirlwind threatened to destroy that courage 

. which as yet had never been daunted. All that the 

t Christians tell us is, that Almanzor razed the deserted 

^ town to the ground, destroying the glorious church of 

\.the Apostle, and "effacing every trace of it, as if it 

had not existed on the previous day ; " sparing alone 

L^ the holy tomb of St. James ** before which he trembled." 

Mariana, always apt in delightful inventions, asserts 

/- that " the Moor was dazzled by a divine splendour," 

( and adds that ^' his soldiers were visited by a sickness 

^inflicted upon them by la divina venganzuy which 

carried off the entire army, not a man of the impious 

band returning to Cordova alive." 

It is to the Moorish annalists we must turn for the 
charming account of the preservation of the shrine of 
Santiago. They tell us that on the victorious entrance 
of the Moslems into the silent city, they found no man 
^ of all its inhabitants there, save one aged monk, who 
sat upon the tomb of Sant Yakob. 

'*Who art thou, and what doest thou here?" 
demanded Almanzor. 

^' I am a familiar of Sant Yakob, and I am at my 
prayers," came the answer of the Christian. 

<< No man shall molest you. Pray as much as you 
wish," was the reply of the Moor. 

Almanzor thereupon set a guard around the tomb 
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to protect it and the monk from the violence of his 
soldiers. 

Some say that Almanzor could not find the body of ^^ 

the Saint; and certain local divines contend as the 
reason that Santiago surrounded himself, when in 
danger, with an offuscation of his own making, like 
to the cuttle-fish. For long the exact spot where 
the holy bones were deposited was not known. ''^ It 
was believed that the great Gelmirez had built them 
into the foundation of the cathedral, in order that 
they might never be pried into by the impertinenti 
eurioso. Another legend relates that Almanzor essayed 
to feed his horse out of the holy font in the cathedral ; 
but the barb burst — so the Spaniards say — and it died. 
This font is still in existence in the cathedral. The 
interest in such legends does not rest in their truth, 
but in the proof they afford of a faith, which fed 
the imagination of a people and set their blood 
astir. 

Almanzor returned to Cordova laden with spoil. 
Four thousand Christian captives carried the booty, 
among which were the doors of the basilica of St. 
James and the smaller of the famous bells, which were 
used reversed as lamps in the Great Mezquita. There 
they remained until the year 1236, when Ferdinand, 
having captured that city, restored them to Compostela, 
sending them back this time on the shoulders of 
Moorish prisoners — such is the justice which some- 
times directs the affairs of men. 

It was after these campaigns against the Christians 
that the Moorish general gained the name by which \ 
he is known — Almanzor — the Victorious, by the grace 
of God. He had laid waste Compostela, he had 
penetrated the mountain passes of Galicia, and all \ 
the north was subjugated. The Invincible Minister 

* 5rrp. 70. 
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«a« able to make his will Ml m every part of the 
Pciiimqia. The Chiistiaii princes were pond jzed so 
loog as he made, twice in each year, his ddrastatnig 
expeditioBs. The monk of Selos, a eootemporary, 
draws a gloomy picture of the calamitirs the terriUe 
Ahnaozor had inflicted upon Christian Spain, hot 
consoles himself by saying : ^ At the end God took 
pity on our great misery." 

We read in the later Christian chronicles of a 
▼ictory gained by the Christians at Calatanzor, two 
years before the death of Almanzor ; for the hoooor 
of Santiago and of Spain demanded that the Moor 
shoold be beaten in battle. No Arab chronicler 
speaks of any soch fight, and no word is given about 
it by the Christian writers earlier than the thirteenth 
century. This battle, then, most be placed with that 
of Clavijo — a witness to the imagination and faith of 
Spain rather than to her Taloor. Bat, invincible by 
man, Almanzor was conquered by death. In the year 
I002 he &eAi *^and was burned in hell" is the 
significant comment of the Christian annalists. 

Compostela, now the shell of her former self, 
seemed indeed a city of desolation. But the energetic 
Gallegans were not slow to set to work. The first 
need was to repair the destroyed church of Santiago. 
The city was fortunate in having at this time as Bishop 
of Iria, San Pedro Mozoncio, a man of remarkable 
genius, who, as was so common among the Gallegans, 
comUned practical ability with the character of the 
poet. Mozoncio is known to the world as the author 
of the Saivg Repna^ the most beautiful of all Catholic 
prayers. The work of rebuilding the church was at 
once undertaken by this prelate,'^ acting under the 
direction of Bermtido II., and soon afterwards two 
towers were added to the west front for the defence of 
* See chapter on the hiitor/ of the cathedral, p. 122. 
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the building. At the same time the walls of the town 
were restored. 

The Moors never again invaded Compostela, during 
the centuries that followed before the Christian Re- 
conquest, when the civilization of the rest of Spain 
was strained by one long succession of wars. Galiciay 
from her geographical position, as well as from other 
causes, was less influenced by these events, and, 
although she continued to send forth her sons to fight 
against the Moors, she yet, throughout this period, 
had a real, and more or less, independent life of her 
own. Her life was the growth of culture, not the 
waste of warfare"." " Her holy city of Santiago de 
Compostela became a centre, not alone of religious 
inspiration, but of learning, of poetry, of science, of 
music, and the arts. From the eleventh century and 
onwards to the sixteenth century, the city held a 
position unsurpassed by any city in Spain. It was 
this period which witnessed the most glorious triumphs 
of Santiago — the faith of men made manifest in their 
works. The rich treasures of her builders and 
sculptors, of her poets and scholars, remain to-day for 
the inspiration and delight of all who yet seek the 
shrine of St. James of Compostela. 
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CHAPTER IV 

The City in the Days of the 
Great Pilgrimages 

THE scene changes as we turn to a new page of 
Compostela's story. The prosperity that the 
city now enjoyed seems almost as miraculous as the 
events which led to its foundation. Faith is the true 
royal road to fame. Prom this time onwards her 
story reads more like a romance than the record of 
history. 

Through every vicissitude the tomb of the Santo 
Apostle had emerged triumphant. It had been 
spared by Almanzor when the city was laid in ruins ; 
and its fame, now heightened by this event and by 
further miracles, claimed the adoration of Christendom. 
The destroyed church of Alfonso III., hastily rebuilt, 
was not of sufficient size to accommodate the pilgrims 
who came to Compostela in ever-increasing numbers. 
The erection of a cathedral of much vaster proportions 
)vas undertaken in the third quarter of the eleventh 
century \* and so great was the enthusiasm felt that 
the work was carried on with but few interruptions, 
^ and with a rapidity unusual in Spain, so that by the 

year 1088 the main part of the structure was 
completed and ready for use. In this year the Bishop 
of Iria, Diego Pelaez, was deposed from his mitra, 

* The history of the building will be given in first chapter 
on the cathedral, tee pp. 11 6- 132. 
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and a few years afterwards Pope Urban II. con- 
firmed the translation of the see of Iria to Com- 
postela. In 1120 the rank of the see was raised 
to an archbishopric, and became the most important 
in Northern Spain. A further honour was conferred 
in the year 1122, when Calixtus II. granted the 
privilege of the Holy Year to the cathedral, and this 
was confirmed by the succeeding popes. The Holy 
Year occurs when the Patron's day, 25th July — the 
day that conmiemorates the foundation of his shrine — 
falls upon a Sunday. Then the Porta Coeli, or Holy 
Door, is open wide throughout the year, from ist of 
January to the last day of December, and all people 
passing under it gain the privilege of special graces 
and indulgences. 

To those who understand the Spanish character no 
surprise will be felt that the building of the mighty 
cathedral of Compostela should have been accomplished 
at so short a period after the disasters that had been 
suffered under the terrible hand of Almanzor. The 
rapid reconstruction of the city on a much grander 
scale, furnishes an example of one of the outbursts of 
successful life that so often meets the student in Spain. 
Compostela was fortunate in having as her governors 
at this time men of ability to stir her life into 
action. 

It was not alone in the spiritual sphere that Santiago 
de Compostela stood forth as a beacon-light among the 
world around. Like every great religious centre, the 
town was a focus of work and enlightenment. If 
pilgrims came here in multitudes bringing precious 
gifts for love of St. James, the guardians of the city 
and his holy shrine were never unmindful of their 
great responsibilities. Her rulers were as remarkable 
for intellectual brilliancy as for spiritual enthusiasm; 
not only were they scholars, and sometimes fine 
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architects, but they knew also where to find the best 
stone-masons, sculptors and craftsmen in Spain, and in 
other countries, to beautify the city and its splendid 
cathedral and churches. They founded a hospital of 
medicine and a school of music and poetry. They set 
up a famous printing-press when printing was still a 
novelty in the world. 

How remarkable a figure is Diego Gelmirez, the 

first archbishop, m t^se most glori- 
ous days of the city. He stands 
forth as a splendid pioneer and 
initiator in many fields. In the 
department of religion he superin- 
tended the carrying out of the 
building of the cathedral and erected 
the original cloisters, he also built 
many churches both within and 
without the city. To him Com- 
postela owes her famous Colegita 
de Sar, her monastery of Conje, her 
churches of Santa Susana, of Santa 
Maria de Salome, of San Feliz de Solvio, of San 
Benito and other churches now destroyed. He at- 
tended to the building of his exquisite palace, and 
also erected hospitals and schools, while he enriched 
the city with holy relics and many treasures of art. 
In art he was a connoisseur, and devoted his time to 
the development of architecture, of sculpture, and the 
handicrafts. He had also an excellent taste in music. 
In literature he was one of the great Spanish school- 
men. He founded a school for the cultivation of ora- 
tory, literature, and the Latin tongue ; and as a philologist 
he must be accounted one of the preservers of the fine 
Gallegan language. So largely did literature flourish 
under his patronage, that he has been called "the 
Msecenas of Galicia." The famous Historia Com- 
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postelanoy* the original manuscript of which is preserved 
in the archives of the cathedral, was written at his 
bidding. But beyond and above these activities, \ 
Gelmirez was a man of practical affairs. He acted ' 
as mayor of the city as well as archbishop. We find 
him arranging for a good and plentiful supply of water 
being brought to the city. Agricultural improvements . 
were introduced and encouraged by him, and, in 
particular, he was occupied with the cultivation of 
fruit-trees. He also established a mint, that money\ 
might be forthcoming to meet the expenses of com-/ . 
pleting the cathedral. The many-sided capacity ot 
Gelmirez marks him as a Spaniard of the Spaniards. 
What I wish to emphasize especially is the way in 
which the spiritual side of his character found its 
expression in a flaming activity for practical works ; for 
if we realise this, we shall be in a better position to 
understand the life of Compostela at this time ; nor 
shall we wonder at the part she played as a civilizing 
centre, not alone in Spain, but throughout Christendom. 

The increasing fame of the city drew a mighty ; 
army of pilgrims, who poured like the unceasing tides 
of the ocean into Compostela. From the most distant 
parts of the world, men came to present their offerings 
and to gain relief from the troubles of life. Special 
roads were laid down in Spain, in France, in Italy, 
and even in lands more distant, to facilitate these 
journeys. Bridges were built across ravines and rivers, 

* It is in two parts, the first being written by two authors, 
Don Nuilio (or Munio), a Spaniard, and Don Hugo, a Frenchman 
by birth. The chronicle starts in the year i lOO, when Gelmirez 
became bishop. In 1 1 1 2 the authors became bishops — Munio of 
Mondonedo and Hugo of Porto^after which the chronicle was 
continued by one man, Girardo. It is, without doubt, one of 
the most important of the early records of Compostela and her 
cathedral. It was brought into notice by Florez, who published 
it in Espana Sagrada, 
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and monasteries and inns sprang up at the chief halting- 
stations and in dangerous places where they were most 
needed. Within the city the overcrowded houses — 
which all bore the sacred sign of the scallop-shell over 
the central portal — were never sufficient to accommodate 
the multitudes. Men and women slept in the precincts 
of the cathedral, on the stones of the cloisters, and 
even in the sacred edifice itself, using its galleries as if 
they were an inn. It was not until the thirteenth 
century that the making up of beds in the cathedral 
was prohibited. We read of frightful crushes and 
stampedes taking place in the fourteen gateways that 
gave entrance to the city, which were of so daiigerous 
a character to the pilgrims' lives and limbs, that com- 
plaints in reference to them were sent to Rome. 

Kings and queens, princes and nobles, warriors and 
saints — all the great ones of the world joined in the 
processions. Once a queen, Matilda, the daughter of 
Henry I. of England, and wife of the Emperor Henry 
V. of Germany, journeyed here, and carried back with 
her, it is said, the bones of one of the hands of St. 
James. Isabella, Queen of Portugal, and Catherine of 
Aragon from England came to Santiago. Pope 
Calixtus II. travelled from Rome in the year 1009, 
and afterwards wrote his Codex ^ * one of the most 

* The date of this famous manuscript is about 1140. There 
are in existence at least three copies, which bear the name of 
Calixtus, of which one is preserved in the Royal Library at 
Madrid'; there is also a Gallegan translation, dating from the 
fifteenth century. The Codex is in five books, and is supposed 
to have been partly written by the Chancellor of Calixtus, Aimerico 
Picard. The first book contains four homilies of Calixtus on 
the three great festivals of Santiago and the Mass, with a dramatic 
liturgy set to music by Fulbert de Chartres (retouched by 
Calixtus or some other hand), as well as some writings of 
Augustine, Jerome and Ambrose : there is also a reference to 
Bede. The second book records ''The Miracles of the Apostle " ; 
the third gives an account of the translation of Santiago from 
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treasured documents of the history of the city. Willtam 
X., Count of Poitiers and Duke of Aquitaine, expired 
in the nave of the cathedral, in the year 1137, while 
joining in the Mass. It was held to be a blessed thing>^ 
to die on the road to or from Santiago. In the 
thirteenth century, Joan de Briena, King of Jerusalem 
and Emperor of Constantinople, was among the pil- 
grims. Philip II. came here to invoke the aid of( 
the Apostle, before embarking with his Armada for 
England. Louts IV. of France came with his soldiers 
to leave their swords after the Second Crusade. Here, 
too, came the great conqueror, Don Juan of Austria, 
to place in the shrine of St. James the victorious flag \ 
of Lepanto. Most memorable visit of all was that of / 
the. Cid,. Spain's greatest romantic hero, who came to 
receive the honour of knighthood here. Saints came 
from every land, and among them the holy St. 
Francis, who journeyed from Italy; St. Bernard 
and St. Gregory and St. Bridget, who came from 
Sweden. 

Our forefathers in England, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, travelled in their thousands to visit 
Santiago. At the marriage of Edward I. with 
Leonora, the sister of Alfonso, el Sabio, a special 
bodyguard for English pilgrims was demanded, but 
they came in such multitudes that the French took 
alarm, and when Enrique II. was enabled by their aid 
to dethrone Don Pedro, atf edict was passed to prevent 
any Englishman entering Spain without the permission 
of the French king. There are records of a very close 
connection between Ireland and Compostela from the 
twelfth century. In the year 1 39 5 six hundred pilgrims 
came from the city of Bristol, while almost every 

Jerusalem to Spain ; the fourth treats of Charlemagne 
sojourn in Spain ; and the fifth hat various writings ~ 
the history of Compostela, as well as other subjects. 
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British port seflt forth its bands of pilgrims. Thus 
in the next century we find a guide-book published for 
the special use of English pilgrims, entitled, The Way 
fiom the laond of Engelond unto Sent Jamezin Galiz, 
Rymer mentions 916 licences granted to English 
pilgrims in the year 1428, and 2460 twelve years 
later, in 1434. There is still in existence in England 
a curious law — it never having been repealed — by 
which the Keeper of the Tower of London can levy 
a charge of sixpence on each English pilgrim visiting 
Compostela. In the medixval ages the duty of a 
pilgrimage to Santiago was absolutely necessary in 
many cases in order to take up an inheritance. 

Compostela was still the city of the sword, her pros- 
perity being dependent on her powers of defence. The 
institution of military religious Orders became common; 
of these, that of Santiago was the most important. 
Founded in 1 158, by Ferdinand II. of Leon, it soon 
— like the Order of the Templars — from being poor 
and humble, became rich and proud and powerful. So 
much was this so, that El Maestro de Santiago figures 
in the early Spanish annals as the rival of the Monarchs. 
The fighting clergy took frequent part in the continual 
wars and conspiracies that waged in the districts and 
towns around Compostela. Their power continued until 
the fifteenth century, when the powerful Isabella, with 
virile energy and iron hand, crushed them with her 
hermandad. The Order of Santiago ceased to exist as a 
military power, but was continued to be used as a badge 
of honour conferred on nobles and courtiers."^ These 
Church-militant companies were hated by the regular 
clergy, who disliked their independence and power, 
and looked upon their members as half-priest and 
half-soldier, without being either the one or the 

* Velasquez received the honour of the Order of Santiago from 
Philip II. after painting Las Menifias, 
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other, though they assumed the privileges of 
both. 

During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Com- 
postela was the scene of much strife between the 
archbishops and the noblesse^ the latter being helped by 
the city guilds, a species of trade societies similar to 
the old London companies. On 29th June 1336, the 
archbishop, Don Suero Gomez, was barbarously mur- 
dered by a knight, Don Fernan Perez Charruchao, at 
the Azbacherias door of the cathedral. The deed is said 
to have been done by the order of Pedro the Cruel, 
who, at this time, was plotting to gain power in 
Northern Spain. 

Further troubles followed quickly. On the death 
of Pedro, as happened so often in these days of un- 
certain inheritance, a dispute arose as to the successor 
to the crown. Castile gave its support to Enrique, the 
illegitimate brother of Pedro, while Galicia, and the 
greater part of Leon, dreading the cruelty of Enrique, 
and disliking his close alliance with the French,declared 
for Fernando, the King of Portugal, who was a grand- 
son of Beatrice, the daughter of Sancho IV. .Con- 
siderable fighting ensued, causing much disaster, as the 
Moors, profiting by this disorder in the Christian king- 
dom, renewed their attacks upon them and recovered 
much of the territory they had lost in the previous reigns. 
Fernando, despairing of success, now renounced his 
rights in favour of a new competitor, the English Duke 
of Lancaster, who claimed to be King of Castile, in virtue 
of his wife Costanza, the daughter of Pedro. As the 
eldest of Pedro's three daughters,*^ she was undoubtedly 
the lawful heir. It does not seem, however, that the 
English duke was very much in earnest in his claim. 
He assumed, it is true, the title of King of Castile and 

* A second daughter, Isabella, was married to another English 
prince, Edward, Duke of Cambridge. 
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Leon, and bore their arms on his shield ; bat the pre-' 
parations that were made for the invasion of Spain were 
used for the defence of the English dominion in Guienne. 
Enrique thus enjoyed the security of the throne until his 
death in 1579* 

In the reign of his son, Juan !.> the English claim 
was renewed, owing to the assistance given by 
King Juan (who continued the alliance his father had 
made with the French) to that country in their 
wars against England. A treaty was now entered 
into between England and Portugal. The Earl of 
Cambridge, in support of his brother, landed at 
Lisbon with a thousand men-at-arms and as many 
archers. The result was disastrous. Fernando of 
Portugal was unable to agree with his allies, whose 
conduct, according to the native authorities, was of the 
rudest. He therefore, to gain peace, arranged a 
marriage between Juan of Castile and his daughter, 
with the conditions (i) that the King of Castile 
should have no share in the administration of Portugal 
in right of his wife ; (2) that the English army should 
be sent home at the expense of, and in ships provided 
by, Castile. 

As we should expect, fresh disaster followed this 
new alliance. Fernando died soon afterwards. Juan, 
forgetful of his promises, proceeded to take possession 
of Portugal in his own name. Whereupon the 
Portuguese proclaimed Dom Joam, the illegitimate 
son of their King Pedro L by the celebrated Inez 
de Castro, as Protector, and vigorously repelled the 
invasion by the Castilian king. King Juan's in- 
capacity in the field was as conspicuous as his want of 
faith. After numerous smaller victories, the indepen-* 
dence of the Portuguese nation was established at the 
battle of Aljubarrota, a small town on the Portuguese 
frontier. Dom Joam now proceeded to carry war 
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into Spain. To strengthen himself on the throne, he 
sent messages to the Duke of Lancaster, telling him 
of the defeat of King Juan, who had fled to Seville, 
and inviting him to reassert his claim to the crown of 
Castile. 

Such were the events which led to the coming of 
the English duke to Compostela. He landed at 
La Corufia in 1386, with his wife and daughters and 
a chosen company of fifteen hundred English knights 
and their archers. Marching to Compostela, he 
entered and occupied the town, and was solemnly 
crowned as King of Castile and Leon, having gamed 
the support of Pope Urban IV., who would seem 
to have been jealous of the glory of Santiago. A 
marriage was now arranged between Philippa, the 
eldest daughter of Lancaster, and Dom Joam of 
Portugal. On the other side, the anti-Pope, Clement 
VIL, and the King of France declared in favour of 
King Juan of Castile — the latter contributing a force 
of two thousand lances under the Duke of Bourbon 
and a hundred thousand francs in gold, while the 
former offered his blessings and his consolations. 

War once more broke out. Fortunately for 
Compostela, this was carried on in Castile. A few 
towns were captured by the invaders. Then, by the 
grace of God, a pestilence broke out in the camp of the 
allied English and Portuguese forces, which wrought 
so great a devastation, that they were compelled to 
retire to Portugal. 

By this time the Duke of Lancaster would seem to 
have lost interest in an enterprise which offered little 
hope of honour or gain. Accordingly he listened to 
a proposal made by King Juan of peace by marriage. 
An alliance was arranged between Catherine, his 
second daughter, and Enrique, the young heir to the 
Spanish throne. The conditions of the match were 
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that ( I ) he and his wife should resign their claims to 
the Castilian crown; (2) the duchess should receive 
certain towns in fief, besides a fixed revenue ; (3) 
that six hundred pounds in gold should be paid to 
them for the expenses of the war. Thus ended the 
long dispute, to the advantage of both sides : King Juan 
gaining peace and establishment on his throne, while 
John of Gaunt, who always reaped spoils from his 
many enterprises, had married one daughter to the 
King of Portugal and the other to the heir-apparent 
of Castile.* 

The record of this absurd and dreary quarrel has 
taken us far from Compostela and the so much 
more interesting account of her spiritual and civic life 
at this period. Looking back through the years, we 
can but wonder the more at the high civilization to 
which she attained, at a time when days of peace and 
liberty were short. But the very frequency of war, 
with the continuous changes of rulers that followed, 
caused these events to have little effect on the people 
at large. Men rebelled against the ugliness and waste. 
In Compostela, in particular, this was so. The 
possession of the Holy Shrine of St. James never 
ceased to attract multitudes of men. It will be 
readily comprehended how important were the moving 
forces of civilization that were thus brought to bear 
upon the city. It was in the centuries immediately 
following this period that many of the old churches 
were replaced by the Renaissance edifices, which now 
abound in the city. And although there will be few 
who will fail to regret the destruction of the old 
monuments of her art, the presence of these sumptuous 
Renaissance churches is a witness both to the opulence 
of the city and to the religious enthusiasm of the 

* From both these marriages arose issues most fortunate for 
Spain and Portugal. 
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people. Nor was it only churches that were built. 
There were halls of learning and fine libraries which 
were Tisiced by scholars from all parts of Europe. 
Chemists questioned Nature in the laboratories by 
means of careful experimeots, and the most learned 



professors taught in the schools. Men of science 
were encouraged to investigate every problem of human 
existence, and notable contributions to medical science 
were made by the doctors of her famous university. 
There was no censorship, no meddling with the 
achievements of genius. 
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Poetry and musicy in particular^ were cultivated ; 
the artist and philosopher were held in respect. From 
the earliest times the Gallegans have been genuine 
artists. They share in full measure the love of music 
which distinguishes the Celt in all countries. They 
have always been poets in their own romance 
language, which, though now degraded to a provincial 
dialect^ was once the medium chosen by Spain's 
greatest troubadours in which to express their poetic 
thoughts. The native poets of Compostela were 
among the most famous of their age ; the trouvadores 
of Aquitaine, when they visited Galicia, found the city 
a centre of poetry. It is interesting to note that the 
Gallegan poetry has always belonged to the common 
people. There are popular couplets that can be 
traced back to the twelfth century ; one instance being 
the couplets sung by the townsfolk in honour of 
Bishop Gelmirez on the occasion of his founding in 
Compostela his school for the cultivation of oratory 
and letters and the Latin tongue. For musicy too, 
Compostela has always been famed. 

There is an interesting account * of the musical in- 
struments used in the services of the cathedral in the 
twelfth century. '^ Some sing to the accompaniment 
of the cithara, others to that of the lyre, some to the 
timbrel, others to the flute, others to the fife, others 
to the harp, others to the viola, others to the British 
and Welsh harp and the crouth, others to the psal- 
tery, and others to many other musical instruments." 
Sanchez remarks : <^ How the highways of Asia and 
Europe must have resounded in those days with hymns 
of praise sung by the pious pilgrims to St. James." 
Each nation had its special hymns and chants, written 
in a mixture of Latin and the native idiom of the people 
by whom it was used. One of the most beautiful of 

* Codex of Caliztus. 
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all thete Hcred songa was that used by the Plemiogs, 
of which Feta, in Recuirdoi dc im Vtaje a Sauluigo dt 
Gaftcta, writes : '■ Que es lo mae selecto de )a pceBia 
de! eiglo XII." 

The Compostelanoa were not only a cultured and , 
devout community, they were as well commercial and 



maaufacturing— -weavers of stuffs, makers of leather . 
and paper, and growers of fruits and graiti. Here were . 
made the famous images of St. James and other emblems, 
as well as beautiful metal-work of diverse kind. The 
city was unsurpassed for its handicrafts; its beaten silver 
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and its iron-work were in demand over all Spain, and 
are, indeed, still in demand to*day. 

Money-changers, silversmiths, and jet- workers repre- 
sented the most important industries in Compostela; 
they all were established in close quarters to the cathe- 
dral. The jet-workers (azabacheros) gave their name 
to the street in which their tradewas carried on. It 
led up to the north entrance of the cathedral, and 
the facade of that side still is called la Azabacheria. 
(^ It was their work to make the images of St. James 
/ which were bought by the pilgrims. The Apostle, with 
pilgrim's hat, robes, staff, and leather bag, is usually 
represented with two smaller figures — his disciples, SS. 
Athanasius and Theodosius — also in pilgrim's dress, 
kneeling on either side. The figure of St. James is 
never more than seven inches high. The more ancient 
specimens bear traces of gilding ; they are of fine work- 
manship, and examples are rare. There is one in the 
British Museum, one in the Cluny at Paris, and there are 
other examples in the museums of Europe. There 
were also small silver images of Santiago on horse- 
back, which were held to be an infallible talisman against 
ague and robbers. No soldiers omitted to carry a 
Santiago with them into battle, believing in its power 
to turn aside bullets and bayonets. 

Even more important emblems were the holy scallop- 
shells which every pilgrim carried with him from Com- 
postela as the authentic sign of his pilgrimage. The 
sacred shell was known as the f>ecten Veneres or ostra 
Jacobea^thefiTst name arising from the resemblance of the 
shell to the comb of the ancients. It was with one of 
these shells that Aphrodite is said to have combed her hair 
when rising from the sea. In Compostela the shell was 
called O Jacobea (shell of St. James). The sacred 
emblem was offered for sale to the pilgrims in all sizes, 
and wrought in many materials ; there were shells in 
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silver, in copper, in brass, in jet, in porcelain, and in tin 
and lead. The metal scallop-shells were the most 
favoured; these the pilgrims attached to their robes 
and broad-brimmed pilgrims' hats. The inns at which 
the pilgrims stayed had the sign of the scallop-shell in 
stone over the central porch, and these houses, now con- 
verted into private dwellings, may be seen in every street 
of Compostela. The traders in the holy shells were 
called los conchiarti^ concheiros^ or lateronos. So impor- 
tant was their manufacture considered, that various 
edicts'^ were passed in Rome to prohibit the shells 
being made in any other place except Compostela; 
anyone falsifying them, or wearing a shell other than the 
authorized emblem, was threatened with anathema and 
excommunication. Alfonso X., in 1210, forbade the 
pilgrims to wear any insignia of Santiago that was not 
manufactured in Compostela, because, by so doing, they 
caused the city and the saint to suffer loss, both in 
honour and revenue. (It is a wonderful thing how 
practical were these Gallegans, understanding so fully 
the needs of the bodies and souls of men.) Even as late 
as the year 1 68 1 , we find a law imposing a fine, with 
confiscation of the shells, on any one who dared to 
imitate the holy insignia of the Apostle, or to gild 
them with saffron that would not wear. 

The Confraternities of money-changers were 
established in Compostela at a very early period. 
They carried on their trade in the Azabacheria, in 
company with the jet-workers. Romance has given 
to these traders a fame which it now seems they did 
not deserve. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
we find them no longer simple changers of money, 
seated on the ground with heaps of coins piled around 
them. Many of them were men of wealth and stand- 

* These edicts are given by Lopes Ferreiro in Lecctonet de 
Arqueologiai and are quoted by Villa-Amil. 
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ing, who had risen to the rank of bankers. Francisco 
Trevino, the Secretary of Archbishop Fonseca, whose 
tomb and effigy may be seen in the Capella del 
Salvador of the cathedral, was one of these money- 
changers, according to the authority of Villa- Amil.''^ 
\y In such ways as these, Coropostela grew and waxed 
strong in material, as also in spiritual, prosperity. The 
gifts of natural site and scenery, of legend and miracle, 
the adoration of Christendom, and the learning and 
energy of her rulers — ^all combined to give to Santiago 
de Compostela a fame of almost unrivalled magnificence. 
But to realise the magnitude and extent of the influence 
exerted by Santiago, we must turn to the vivid pictures 
given by the old writers, who kept the record of her 
fame. How many delightful things, for instance, we 
realise from reading the priceless Codex of Calixtus ! 
and whether or no the record is quite founded, in all 
its wealth of details, upon facts, it is none the less 
true in testifying how great was the spell which 
Santiago exercised over the imaginations of men. 
Listen, then, to what Calixtus writes : — 
^< The many thousands of miracles that are worked 
daily through the intercession of the Apostle in the 
city of his glorious tomb, increase the legions of 
pilgrims, who carry back with them to the utmost 
confines of the world the name of Compostela. 

"The doors of the sacred cathedral are never 
closed ; lamps and tapers fill it at midnight with the 
splendour of noon. Thither all wend their way, rich 
and poor, prince and peasant, governor and abbot. 
Some travel at their own expense, others depend on 
charity. Some come in chains, for the mortification 
of their flesh ; others, like the Greeks, with the sign 
of the cross in their hands. Some carry with them 

* Villa-Amil gives an interesting account of the money- 
changers of Compostela in bis Mohilario Liturgico, 
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iron and lead for the building of the basilica of the 
Apostle. Many whom the Apostle has delivered from 
prison bring with them their manacles and the bolts of 
their prison-doors, and do penance for their sins. The 
sick come and are cured, the blind receive their sight, 
the lame walk, the dumb speak, the possessed are set 
free, the sad find consolation, and, what is more 
important, the prayers of the faithful reach to Heaven, 
the heavy weight of sin is removed, the chains of sin 
are broken. . . . 

'' Thither come all the nations of the earth. The 
pilgrims travel across Europe in mighty companies, 
and in companies they place themselves beside the 
sepulchre, the Italians on this side, the Germans on 
that, as the case may be, each one holding a wax 
taper in his hand. There they remain to worship the 
whole night long, and the light from the innumerable 
tapers makes the night like day. Some weep for 
their sins, some read psalms, some sing, and some give 
alms to the priest. There does not exist a language 
or a dialect that is not heard in the cathedral. If any 
one enters sad, he goes out happy ; there is celebrated 
one continuous festival ; people come and go, but the 
service is not interrupted by day or by night." 

There is preserved among the ancient documents of 
the cathedral a description of the ceremony ordered 
for the pilgrims, as the service was carried out in the 
thirteenth century by Archbishop Juan Arias : '< The 
custodian of the altar and the priest, each standing 
erect with a rod in his hand, marshalled the bands of 
pilgrims in turn according to their nationality, and in 
their own language. The pilgrims now grouped them- 
selves around the priest, whose duty it was to deliver 
to them the indulgences they had gained by their 
pilgrimages. Then, the divine service having been 
participated in by them, they therewith proceeded to 
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lay their gifts before the altar ; after which it was 
their privilege to venerate the relics of the Santo 
Apostle : first came the chain, and, after the chain, 
the crown, the hat, the staff, the knife, and the 
stone." (The staff is the only one of these sacred 
relics which is treasured to-day in the cathedral. ) 

In a curious sixteenth-century book,*^ written in 
verse by one Francisco Molina, who was a canon 
of the Cathedral of Mondoiiedo, we have another 
illuminative picture of Compostela, at a date later than 
the writings of Pope Calixtus. 

*^ The number of pilgrims is a marvellous thing ! 
The only other cathedrals where there is a concourse 
of pilgrims anything like Santiago, are St. Peter's at 
Rome and St. John's at Ephesus. More pilgrims 
come to Santiago than to these two, especially in the 
Jubilee — ^the Holy Year which falls once in every 
seven years." He adds, however, that ^' since the 
damned doctrines of the accursed Luther arose, the 
number of pilgrims have fallen off, and especially from 
Germany and the wealthy from England." 

Molina speaks of the sacred relics, which were 
shown to the pilgrims, by an oiHcer called el ienguagero^ 
who was specially appointed for his linguistic talents. 
^' The head of the glorious Apostle is carried around 
the cathedral on all feast-days in solemn procession. 
. . . One of the relics is a drop of milk from the 
breast of the Virgin in a vase as fresh and perfect as 
if of to-day. There is also a precious lock of her 
hair, and a thorn from Christ's crown, which turns the 
colour of blood every Good Friday." 

But a matter of greater interest is this writer's 
reference to the Slavs, pointing, as it does, to a real 

* Descripchn del Retno de Galicia^ the first edition of which 
was printed at Mondonedo in 1550. There is a copy of thit 
edition in the University Library of Compostela. 
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likeness which exists between that people and the 
Spaniards. **' Santiago is venerated by all nations, but ' 
especially by the Slavs. A Slav who makes a ^ 
pilgrimage to Santiago is considered to be freed from 
all his sinsy and escapes many troubles from which 
others suffer. Every year we see, on May i, pro- 
cessions of Slavs with offerings, and with thick and 
long wax tapers. Having shown themselves to their 
friends at home, they return the next year in May, 
until they have been three times to the holy city ; and 
on the occasion of the third pilgrimage they wear three 
crowns. They return to Esclavonia, where they 
henceforth enjoy great liberty." 

Pilgrims continued to flock to Compostela up to and / 
throughout the seventeenth century. As late as the 
year 1794, D. Miguel Ferro, the architect of the 
cathedral, wrote: <<The crowd of people on feast- 
days is so great that only two-thirds of them can get 
into the cathedral '' ; and we read of altars being tem- 
porarily erected in the cloisters and in the plazas adjoin- 
ing the sacred edifice, at which the priests said Mass. 

At last — for even in Santiago all things change — 
in the dawning of the nineteenth century came the 
War of Independence, and the peace of Compostela 
was rudely broken. The streets of the city witnessed 
the defeat of the French troops of Solis by the 
citizens, under the leadership of General Concha ; the 
walls of San Martin Pinario being the last refuge of 
the prisoners, who were afterwards shot at Carral, a 
village near La Corufia. But it is outside our purpose 
to trace the events of this war, which, in the words of 
Sanchez, << inaugurated the present epoch and the 
spirit of religious indifference, which has unfortunately 
affected modern minds, and has influenced the deca- 
dence of pilgrimages to Santiago. . . • They are now 
only a shadow of what they were." 
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Yet oDce again new life was brought to Compostela ; 
faith was kindled anew when the Cardinal- Archbishop, 
Paya y Rico, after diligent search and not less 
expense, discovered just behind the main altar the 
precious urn with the body of St. James, which for 
long had lain forgotten, owing to the great disturb- 
ances that in the course of time had taken place within 
the cathedral. The timely discovery was solemnly 
announced by Pope Leo XIII. in July 1884. The 
effect was immediate; in another passage Sanchez 
declares : << To-day we feel the fervour and enthusiasm 
of bygone days is once more growing. . . . With 
the discovery of the sacred relics of the Apostle, 
Santiago appears at certain epochs to recover her 
former splendour." 

Such is the story, briefly and inadequately told, of 
the glorious history of Santiago de Compostela. I am 
tempted to write further of these centuries of her past. 
I would like to give other quotations from the delightful 
writings of her ancient chroniclers ; to tell more of her 
art, her learning and her culture, and also to enlarge on 
the significance of it all. For we find in this past the 
explanation of the charm that awaits us in the Compostela 
of to-day. Of this we may be sure, no city with such 
a record can be quite as other cities are. And if places 
have, as I believe, souls of their own, stamped, as are the 
souls of men, with past records of joy and sorrow, the 
soul that it will be our effort to discover in the buildings 
and the streets of the holy city will be one whose secrets 
carry rich rewards. 

There is an indestructible vitality in Santiago. 
Christian Spanish mysticism, which, though common 
to all Spain, found its most fruitful centre in the 
Apostle's city, was the most influential movement in 
religious passion that the world of Europe has known. 
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Nor is this difficult to understand. Religious passion 
does not merely gain its share of living ; it robs life 
with a fury of desire. The spiritual sense, which this 
people have always had in so actual a degree, quickened 
their power to appropriate to themselves all legends and 
miracles and holy relics, and to make them a source of 
joy to men who know how bitter tastes sometimes the 
dregs of the cup of life. It is this aptitude for passion, 
finding an expression in every department of life — in 
religion, in art, in love, and in some forms of work — 
that explains the success of the Gallegans in the past, 
and also her citizens to-day, in all enterprises which 
make an appeal to their imagination, as well as their 
failures in the things they have never cared to do. 

To-day, though some of Santiago's ancienlglory may 
have departed, the city is still alive. In an English 
guide-book to Spain I find the statement : '^ Santiago 
has dwindled into a third-rate provincial city." To 
all who know Compostela this will be absurd. The 
shrine of the Apostle is still one of the most frequented 
pilgrim reaorts in Christendom. The year 1909 wit- 
nessed the great English Catholic pilgrimage. Though 
retaining its ancient character more, perhaps, than any 
city in Spain, Santiago is not a dead city as, for instance, 
Segovia and Cordova, or even Toledo, are. The 
custodians of the city are not less mindful than of old 
of their responsibilities. Santiago is still the most < 
living centre of the worship of the Catholic Spanish 
Church. Its hospitals, its school of medicine, its \ 
ancient university, and its library, are famed throughout/^ 
Spain. Nowhere have I met men who have more fully 
joined with the religious life the life of action. Let 
us not be deceived. ** To love is to beautify, to 
beautify to love." 

The whole immense effort of Santiago had for its 
lasting crown the beautifying of life. The guardians of 
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the Apostle's holy shrine had the true wisdom^ and made 
the joyous spirit a living part of their religion. Calixtus 
states in his Codex : '< He who enters Santiago sad, 
will go out happy." Here, then, is the reason why men 
have sought and loved and venerated her. And those 
who visit the city will find that the joyous spirit is yet 
living to-day.* 

* In the thirteenth century (about the year i2io) a decree was 
issued in Dublin by Archbishop Henry to found a hospital for 
pilgrims preparing to go to the City of St James of Compostela. 
It was to be built on the seashore on the Steyne, and was to 
be endowed with certain lands and advowsons. Whether such 
a hospital was actually built is not known. It is certain, how- 
ever, that there was a close connection between Dublin and 
Compostela. At a much later date a number of Spaniards were 
baptized and married in Church of Old Townsend Street, which 
was built on the Steyne. See Short Histories of Dublin Parishes^ 
by the Bishop of Canea, Part VII., pp. 136-137, 145. It is 
interesting to note that the peasants of Kerry wear the same 
curious garments made of straw to protect them from the rain 
as are used by the Gallegans. This fact is mentioned by Mrs 
Stopford Green in The Making of Ireland, Reference is also 
made in this interesting book to Compostela and the connection 
which existed between the Holy Pilgrim City and Ireland. 
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CHAPTER V 

The Way to Santiago 

THE pilgrims who made the journey to Santiago ) 
called the star-paved milky- way in the heavens /, 
El Camino de Santiago (the Road of St. James). We 1 
read in the poetic writings of Daudet that a young 
shepherd, asked by his mistress whether he knew the 
names of the stars, began his answer as follows : ^< Why 
yes, mistress. Look straight above our heads ; that is St. 
James's Road. It runs from France straight over Spain. 
It was St. James of Galicia who traced it there, to show 
the brave Charlemagne his way, when he was making 
war upon the Saracens." 

To-day, the path of the pilgrim is far different. He 
will journey from England to Vigo in one of the 
fine vessels of the excellent Booth Line, and will 
enjoy three days of most comfortable travelling. At 
Vigo, <• The Golden Gate of Galicia," he will see 
together with much beauty and much that is old, many 
evidences of modern progress. He will then journey 
by train to the old seaport of Pontevedra, where the 
past still lingers, and where a stay of a few days may 
profitably be made. From Pontevedra the West 
Galician Railway carries the pilgrim to Compostela, 
and, perhaps, nothing brings home to the mind more 
sharply the movement of change than this modern 
approach. Yet, from another point of view, such change 
is more apparent than real. There is something deeper, 
which these outward signs of progress are powerless 
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to sear witk their deBecrating touch. In the imagination 
of the traveller who understands the gospel of the unity 
of the beliefs of men — and only such a one can find the 
true joy in Santiago — ^the past is yet potent with life. 
On this road where millions of pilgrims have walked 
their shadows fall often across the way, and then there 
is something wonderfully beautiful and suggestive about 
the soft blue mountains and the mystery of the sea 
beyond. The heart returns instinctively to the beliefs 
of former days, and finds something at least of the old 
inspiration in this valley of hillsi where faith lives 
enfolded in a mantle of multitudinous tradition. For 
it is the dull, befitting only to the spirit of the so-called 
wise, to say the age of miracles is dead. Those who 
have kept their minds unclogged with knowledge know 
that they never cease. 

To enjoy fully such a journey, one should cultivate 
deliberately the spirit of pilgrimage. Though almost 
every vestige of the piety of the mediaeval pilgrim may 
have disappeared, still the spirit of places and the asso- 
ciation of the past influences, which made Compostela 
famous as a shrine of worship, may so possess us that, 
even if the way of our approach is by means of the 
utilitarian train, we may do so reverently. 

The ideal way is to leave the train at Padron, or 
better, at Cesures, and to walk to Compostela along the 
old pilgrims' way. The journey from Pontevedra will 
have offered already so rich a banquet of beauty, that 
the power of enjoyment will be sharpened. The 
leisurely rate at which the train crawls — ^the West 
Galician line, which is managed by an English com- 
pany, is noted even in Spain for its uowness — the long 
waits at each of the little stations, is gain ; for places 
do not yield of their beauty to those who fear to lose 
minutes. To the visitor to Compostela who desires a 
more rapid transit, nothing can be said, except to 
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advise him to give up the enterprise. Let him wait 
in some one of the villages in this delightful valley, 
until he comes to understand the real unimportance of 
time. This is one of the first lessons to be learnt in 
this country of romance, where people understand so 
well the art of living beautifully. 

Starting from Pontevedra, the first part of the journey 
runs inland. The country is at once wild and yet 
gentle, rising into hills above quiet waters, and widen- 
ing out into green plains, dappled with trees and crops. 
The maize fields are most frequent, and these will give 
the artist great delight ; the leaves are a bright emerald 
green, and the tall heads of gold quiver like tossing 
feathers in the breeze. All the lower slopes of the 
hills are terraced with vines. The vineyards of Galicia 
are far more beautiful than the vine-fields of Southern 
Spain, where the plants are small and grow upon the 
ground. Here the vines are trained over tall, slender 
supports of grey granite, forming endless arcades, the 
nearer ones presenting an appearance something like a 
great stone temple with a green roof. 

As the journey advances, the landscape takes greater 
beauty, and when Villa Garcia — the first considerable 
stopping-place — is passed, you are by a wide expanse 
of sea — the land-locked bay of Arosa, which has more 
the appearance here of a great lake than of the sea. 
Mountains still form a background in every direction, 
enclosing the water as in a magic circle ; the nearer 
hills form a soft hue of many delicate shades of green, 
fading into greys and blues and faint lilacs, and in the 
distance the sharper summits of the higher mountains 
show purple against the clouds. Green is the colour 
that is everywhere, spreading out from the sea to the 
valley, piling itself up the hill-sides, softening the water 
with shadows, and flowing out of the bay in green islands. 
You will see Cortegada, Galicia's gift to King Alfonso 
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XIII. and his Eoglisb queeo — a green island, with the 
pine-woods reaching to the water. A beautifid view 
it is : the languid sea, lapping the rocks within a few 
feet of the rail way » and along the coast, in every direc- 
tion, little islets offer glimpses of idyllic peace. 

There is a never-ending variety in the Galician land- 
scape : at one time one is reminded of the lower slopes 
of the Alps in Switzerland or in the Tyrol ; but more 
often it is of the mountainous districts in Wales or in 
Scotland ; while the beautiful rtas recall the coast- 
scenery of Norway, only it is a softer beauty with a 
more tender appeal of colour ; the limpid water, which 
ripples so gently against the white sands, has the same 
gentleness of colour of the sea that washes the bays of 
Western Ireland. 

When Cesures is reached the train should be left. 
The little town is situated at the mouth of the Ulla, 
just where it is spanned by the fine old Roman bridge, 
said to have been built by Octavius Augustus, and 
called in his honour Caesar's Bridge. It was this 
gave the town its name Pons Casario. The Ulla is 
an historic river, and is closely linked with the life of 
Compostela. It is mentioned by Ptolemy and by 
Pomponius Mela ; its name is found in almost every 
Gallegan document of the Middle Ages. On its 
waters came the miraculous Vessel of Heaven, bearing 
the body of St. James to Galicia. This event is com- 
memorated in the town-arms of Iria, which show a boat, 
with the body of the Apostle and his two disciples, one at 
the prow and the other at the helm . At a later date both 
Normans and Moors entered the kingdom by this route. 
Pictures will rise in the minds of these invaders, coming 
in their galleys, plied by oar, or borne by sail ; their 
mind set on the conquest of this fair unconquered land 
of the Gaels. The sight of some castle, more or less in 
ruin, carries the thoughts back again into mediaeval 
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Spain ; and one recalls many stories of the fighting 
archbishops of Santiago, who raised these strongholds 
upon the hills as places of refuge from the perils of the 
plain. Nearer to Padron, at the point where Com- 
postela's riyer, the Sar, joins the Ulla, are the two 
ancient Torres de Oeste.* These towers are intcr- 
woyen with legends, and they date back to the earliest 
days of Galicia's history. Molina writes of them as 
being among the great antiquities in Spain. He says 
that once there were five towers close to the river at 
the level of the sea, which were very strongly built, 
and from them a great chain used to be placed across 
the river to guard the water passage from the sea by 
way of the Ria de Padron. 

The Ulla at Cesures is broad and swift, golden in 
sunlight, silvered at night, as it hurries under the seven 
arches of its bridge, between the green banks and the 
town. Long lines of fishing-boats are always passing 
to and fro from the sea, and the red, white, and brown 
sails flashing against the pearl- blue of the sky, are like 
the painted wings of great butterflies spread for flight. 

To-day Cesures is a very peaceful spot, full of repose, 
an ideal halting-place, by way of preparation for Com- 
postela. It is true there is no /onda (hotel), only a 
Spanish casa de huespedes (home of hospitality), but 
to the traveller, who is cultivating the fitting mood for 
Compostela, this will not matter. For myself, I love 
these out-of-the-way Spanish ventasy in spite of one or 
two drawbacks. You can learn so much here that you 
can never learn in a town. How happy are the evenings 
that one spends in them, after days of delightful 
exploration, chatting to the peasantry in the dim light 
of the lamp, drinking coffee or native wine, and watching 
the girls and the young men dance the rivetranay or 

* The name is supposed to be a corruption of ** Turres 
August!," by which name the towers first were known. 
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the gracious muineray to the music of the gaUas. One 
or another sings the beautiful old Gallegan airs. How 
much one learns in listening to the conversation of 
these simple people. One comes to understand that 
the influences that have marked Compostela most 
deeply, are the old influences that have come down 
from generation to generation, handed on by the story- 
tellers, who collect in the evenings to relate the legends 
of their land, in which every countryman believes, and 
thus, creating for learned and unlearned, a communion 
of heroes. 

Near to Cesures, about two miles to the east, land- 
wards, there is a little church that should be visited. 
It is set on a ridge in the slope of a green hill, which 
rises just above the village of Janza. Dating from the 
twelfth century, it is a good early example of Galician 
Romanesque. The simplicity and beautiful proportions 
of the building, have caused many local architects to 
believe it to be the work of Maestro Mateo, or that of 
one of his pupils. The interior of the church has been 
defaced by the stupid painting of its granite walls, and 
by the still worse gaudy colouring of its old carved 
capitals ;. but its interest is great, and it should be seen 
by all who are interested in Galician architecture. 

From Cesures a walk may be taken to the Convent 
de San Antonio de Herb6n, which is situated at about 
equal distance between this place and Padron, where 
it is magnificently set in a wild ravine of the Ulla. 
After crossing the bridge, the way leads up by the 
river, whose waters foam and thunder and swirl 
among colossal rocks. This valley is almost terrifying 
in its wildness. On a day that is grey and threatening, 
with the mist rolling in from the hills, the whole way 
seems to wither into ashen greyness ; but under steady 
sunlight it takes a new aspect, as the rays gild the 
hills to glorious tints of purple and amethyst, of burnt 
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gold and green, and the foaming waters glisten in the 
intensity of the sunlight. Were a northern painter to 
try to transfix the scene on canvas, he would be accused 
of exaggeration. In our foggy climate, we can 
form no conception of these vivid effects of changing 
colour. 

At last, when the way is climbed, and just below the ) 
convent, the river broadens and grows placid, gliding into C 
an open and fertile valley, slowly, as though fatigued by / 
its fierce rush through the ravine. How these monks 
sought privacy ! and how finely they chose their homes 
of rest, which always would seem to have been shrines 
of Nature's making, long before they became the shrines 
of men. Involuntarily, one dreams of the lives that 
were lived in such a sequestered domain. Those who 
are sensitive to the spirit of places, will find a special 
atmosphere about these haunts, which time cannot 
destroy. It is easy to believe that the men who left 
the world to seek such serene and exquisite homes, 
were not, indeed, moved alone, as is ignorantly thought 
by some, with the saving of their souls or the expiation 
of sin, but were artists, poets and lovers. It was here 
that Rodriguez de Padron, the trouvador poet, came 
for rest in his old age, adopting the conventual garb. 
Rodriguez wrote Ei Siervo Libre de Amor ( " The 
Free Slave of Love "), and there is something beau- 
tifully appropriate in the connection of the poet of love 
with this mountain shrine. 

This valley has given birth to many poets. Macias, 
known as el Enamarado (The Infuriated Lover), the 
most famous of trouvadores of the fourteenth century, 
was born near Padron. His is a figure carrying all 
the romances that in Spain seems natural. His 
romantic history fired the popular imagination, and he 
enters into Spanish literature in Lope de Vega's Porfiar^ 
hast a mortry and in Larra's El Done el de Don Enrique 
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el DoRente, Rodriguez, before his death, wrote a 
couplet to Macias. It is this : — 

Literal Translation, 

Si te place que mis dias If it please you 

To/enezca malogrado, That my days I finish most un- 

fortunate, 

Tan en breve ; And so brief; 

Pleguete que con Maaat Would to God that with Macias 

Ser merc%ca sepultado I should be buried. 

Y decir debe. 

Do la sepultura sea. And that the sepulchre should say, 

Where ere it be, 

** Una tierra a los erio ; ** One land bore them, 

Una muerte los llevo; One death claimed them^ 

Una gloria los posea. " One glory did they share. " 

In PadroD itself was born and lived Rosalia de 
Castro, the latest and sweetest of the Gallegan singers. 
To her belongs the honour of giving rebirth to the 
great traditions, of Gallegan poetry. She wrote in 
the native dialect, .so perfectly suited to the expression 
of lyrical song. Her poetry belongs to the people, and 
is known by heart and sung by every Gallegan. In 
her Cantatas Gallegas, she expresses all the confused 
joys and obscure sorrows of the Gallegan workers. Her 
other book, Fo//as Novasy is a collection of lyrics of 
incomparable delicacy and beauty. 

The convent of San Antonio de Herbon is a 
Franciscan monastery. It was founded at the end of 
the fourteenth century by Fray Gonzalo Marino, a 
relation of the first Count of Altamira, who had rich 
estates and great piety. He is also believed to have 
been the founder of the Monastery of San Lorenzo 
at Compostela. The convent enjoyed a position of 
great importance up to the time of that internal 
revolution, resulting in the destruction of the religious 
orders, which made the great monasteries of Spain 
the picturesque ruins we find them to-day. For a 
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time the convent served as a ecclesiastical seminary ; 
now it remains unused, a memory of the past. Its 
church retains one treasure of art — ^a very beautiful 
statue of St. Francis of Assisi, carved in wood, which 
is said to be the work of Alonso Cano, of Granada.*^ 
These Spanish images carved in wood, of the saints, 
make a very special appeal. The artists give in these 
statues a likeness more real than any picture, 
doing this, because they were able to believe in the 
lives of the saints whom they depict. Modern 
religious statues are unconvincing, because there is so 
little belief left in them. Blessed are those who saw 
these things, for theirs was the Kingdom of Art ! 

Opposite the monastery, and on the other side of 
the river, are the remains of an ancient fortress, 
whose fragments of ruined walls witness to its old 
strength. Sanchezf calls it the castro valente ; and he 
tells of an ara being found here, in which there was 
a cavity to hold the blood of the victims sacrificed. 
Thus it would seem that the old gods were reverenced 
here. Many faiths have lighted on this lonely height, 
and after claiming the devotion of men, have silently 
winged their way into the silence of the hills, when 
the sun of a new Godhead arose. 

Padron, the Roman Iria Flavia, has a very old 
history. It was a town of great importance long 
before the legend of Santiago gave it a new and 
crowning fame. It has become so much a place of 
one idea and of one interest, around which everything 
has grown, that one forgets that in the Roman days 
of Augustus it was one of the largest cities in Galicia. 

* An account of this Spanish sculptor and painter will be found 
in ''A Record of Spanish Painting," and in a chapter on Alonso 
Cano, written by C. G. Hartley, in a volume on Granada, by 
A. Calvert. 

■f Guia dt Santiago, 
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Even at an earlier date, there is proof of a flourishing 
Phoenician trading settlement having been established 
here. We know of its importance from the Roman 
historians : it belonged to the Convento Lucense. It 
is mentioned in the Itinerary of the Emperor 
Antonius, and Ptolemy speaks of its size and 
prosperity; there is also a reference to the town in 
the RavenatCy the anonymous manuscript of Rivenna. 
Iria was raised to the rank of a municipal town by 
the Emperor Vespasian, in the year 69. Flavia was 
the family title of Vespasian, whose name occurs in 
several towns in Galicia. Of this great past almost 
nothing remains in Padron, except a few inscriptions 
on stones. Coins of the reigns of Augustus and 
Constantine have been found, and it seems certain that, 
if excavations were made, many interesting remains 
would be brought to light. It is a work that ought 
to be undertaken. 

The discovery of the tomb of St. James on the hill 
of Libredon brought fame to Iria ; but its importance 
was lost with the removal of the Apostle's shrine to 
Compostela. Borrow, who visited the town in 1866, 
speaks of it as a flourishing little port with a fairly 
extensive trade ; '^ some of its tiny barks occasionally 
finding their way across the Bay of Biscay and even 
as far as the Thames and London.'' To-day, Padron 
seems to be sleeping in the dream of its past. How 
deeply it sleeps is proved by the excitement aroused 
by the presence of a stranger. On the occasion of 
my visit, every one turned from their work to watch 
me. I was followed by a crowd of children, just 
freed from school, who refused to leave me, and 
apparently all the citizens found the greatest entertain- 
ment in my presence. 

For long, Padron preserved its spiritual fame, as we 
should expect, with a spot so closely connected with 
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the legend of SaDtiago. The pilgrims who came 
to Compostela in the Middle Ages never failed to 
include in their pilgrimage a visit here. There is an 
ancient saying : — 

** Quien va a Santiago / • ; 

£ non va al Padron ^ 

O faz romeria 6 non.**, \^ 

There are many relics of St. James at Padron, which ^ 
are venerated by all Catholics. Beneath the altar-<^ 
mayor of the parroquina (parish church^ is preserved 
the rock to which the disciples are believed to have 
fastened their boat when they brought the body of the 
Saint to Galicia. On the rock are some letters of a 
Roman inscription — 

I H S 

N O 

O R I 

E S E S 

DSP 

Sefiores Feta and Guerra, who have devoted much 
study to the elucidation of this inscription, believe that 
the reading is as follows : *' (Neptu ?) no Oriesses de suo 
posueruntJ^ (" To Neptune the Orieses placed at their 
own expense this monument.") The rock is known as 
el^perdon^ and some think that hence arose the modern 
name of the town. It is more probable, however, that, 
Padron is derived from el padron — St. James, the Patron 
of Spain. The bank of the river to which the disciples 
moored their boat is close to the church ; it is still - 
called el Barca^ in memory of that event ; and a «mall 
and picturesque shrine marks the sacred place. 

The church that contains this venerated stone is \ 
dedicated to Santiago. The present building is quite / 
modern, and does not offer any interest. At the ' 
entrance of the lateral door, in one of the walls, there 
is the remains of an ancient inscription, belonging to 

8s 
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the early church, built by Gelmirez in the twelfth 
century— D. CP. ECCLE. P. RECNV. IN ER 
MCLXXI. — which, it is believed, should read thus : 
" DldacuSy Compostellana Ecciesiae Fraesul reconstruxit 
tn era milleslma cantestma stptuagesima primal (Diego 
\t,e, Gelmirez] prelate of the Church of Compostela 
rebuilt the Church in era 1171 — the year 11 23.) 

The most imposing building in Padron is the ancient 
convent of the bare-footed Carmelites, for although the 
structure is modern, it is good work, and the splendid 
position in which it is placed above the town gives it 
a fine appearance. It has a small but beautiful chapel, 
in the Graco^Romano style, in which are some good 
sculptures by Ferreiro, the artist of Compostela. 

On the opposite side of the river from the town is 
a low mountain, known as the Monte de Ban Gregorlo^ 
which is a place of very sacred memories. On its 
lower slopes a little white church marks the spot where 
St. James is supposed to have dwelt during his sojourn 
in Galicta. Beneath its altar rises a spring of pure 
water, whose flow never ceases even in summer drought. 
Morales, who visited this holy hill, remarks on this 
water, saying he had tasted no better water in all 
Galicia. Higher up the hill-path is the actual boulder 
which, it is said, the Son of Thunder used as his 
pulpit when he preached the Gospel to the citizens of 
Iria. Another rock, a little further, is known as the 
altar of St. James, and he is there supposed to have 
offered up bloodless sacrifices ; while yet another rock 
is said to be his couch. But the most venerated of all 
the relics upon this hill are two slabs of high rock, set 
very near together. It is believed — and especially by 
the Portuguese who come herein great numbers — ^that all 
who pass between these rocks gain good fortune. The 
opening is so narrow that only a thin person can go 
through with ease. I was told that fat people often 
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stick in their effort to do this, and have great difficulty 
in extricating themselves. There are many stories and 
legends connected with these curious rocks ; one is that 
the cleft between them was formed by the rocks open- 
ing to receive St. James on several occasions when he 
was chased by the Pagans. The ascent of the Monte 
de San Gregorio is well worth making, even by those 
who find no special interest in these relics of the Apostle. 
From its summit you have a splendid outlook of the 
surrounding mountains, while below you the little white 
town, set amidst its fields and gardens, is very beautiful, 
with its two rivers, the Sar and the wide Ulla, flowing 
in the verdant valley. 

About one kilometre from Padron stands the ancient 
Colegiata de Iria, now known more commonly as 
Santa Maria de Iria.* The church will be easily re- 
cognised by its two low pyramidal towers, which are 
of the same pattern as the old tower over the treasury 
of Santiago Cathedral. From the earliest days of 
Christianity in Galicia, a church has stood on this site : 
Iria was the see of one of the first bishoprics in the 
kingdom. The exact date of its foundation is not 
known. In the days of Miro, King of the Suevi — 
J 1 9- 8^ — there was a bishop here of the name of 
Andres, who played an active part in the church councils 
of Lugo and Braga. An inscription, quoted by Florez, 
referring to this, was placed on the architrave of the 
chief door of the church : *' Domus episcoporum inchoautt 
Lucretiusj Septimus episcopus irtenslsj perfecit Andreas 
Miro regnante aera 6 1 o." (" Lucrecio, seventh bishop 
of Iria, continued the construction of the houses of the 
bishops, and Andres finished them in the reign of 
Miro; 610). 

Iria numbers the names of many illustrious men 

* The church which preceded the present edifice was known 
in the ninth century as Santa Eulalia {EsfaHa S^rada), 
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among its tnshops, a long list of whom ia giTcn in 
Etpatia Sagrada. 

Of the primitive baulica absoloteljr nothtog haa been 
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prescrTcd. There was once a cloister and an arch- 
bishap'o palace attached to the church, but of these no 
trace remains. Architecturally, the present church has 
not much of interest to o0er, apart from the west dooTt 
with itsloTclj old tympanum, in which an early sculptor 
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has enshrined a very loving vision of the Adoration of 
the Kings. This doorway is Romanesque, and dates 
from the thirteenth century ; the sculpture is earlier, 
and must have belonged to an earlier church. The 
rest of the building — ^all but the sarcophagi of the 
capilla-mayor and the two small towers — are the work 
of the last part of the seventeenth and the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. The poverty into which Iria 
had at this period fallen, accounts for the simplicity of 
the building, but this is far from being displeasing, as 
the one beautiful doorway gains greatly from the 
contrast. 

The interior of Santa Maria has no special attrac- 
tion, though it is a very restful place in which to linger. 
There are a few things to see. Over the simple altar 
of the capilla-mayor is a curious and very old Byzan- 
tine statue of the Virgin in stone. Tradition tells 
that the Mother of Christ appeared to Santiago on the 
spot where this image is, to show him the place on 
which to build a church. This statue of the Virgin 
is greatly venerated, and no pilgrim to Santiago fails 
to visit it. The church has two interesting tombs, 
placed to the right and left of the altar-mayor ; that 
on the epistle side is old, and contains the remains of 
a Santo bishop of Iria. It bears this inscription: 
'^ Aqut yace entero el cuerpo de un obispo de esta Santa 
Iglesla, The sarcophagus on the opposite side is that 
of Rodrigo de Luna, the celebrated favourite of Juan 
II., who was Archbishop of Compostela, 1 450- 1460. 
The tomb has a bust of Rodrigo and the following 
epitaph in honour of his family : ^^ Sepultura delrevereti' 
dissimo seHor don Rodrigo de Luna. Fallecio en el mes 
de JuUo ano 1 460. Esta obra mando hacer el honrado 
don Pedro de SotOy cardinal y criado de su reverendusima 
sefioria." ( " The tomb of the very reverend SeSor don 
Rodrigo de Luna; died in the month of July, year 
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1460. This work was ordered to be made by the 
honourable D. Pedro de Soto, cardinal and assistant of 
bis reverend bishop/') 

Twenty-eight bishops, who fled to the church for 
refuge at the time when Almanzor devastated Com- 
postela, are buried near to the altar of San Roque, 
where the nave is separated by the first pillar from the 
epistle side of the presbytery. There is a notice of 
this event, written by Gelmirez in 1 1 34 : </ Los cuerpos 
santisimoi de veintiocho pontifices que descansan aUV* 

Such memories seem natural to this old and solitary 
shrine, where one finds a sense of peace and desolation 
in singular union. The church is raised high from the 
level of the road ; and its grass-covered courtyard, 
railed off from the world, from where one looks out on 
the valley and the clustered houses of Iria, is a place 
where one lingers, and still desires to linger. There 
is a high stone cross, not very old, but beautiful and 
well-carved, on the south side. These crosses are 
very frequent in this valley, where they serve still to 
remind us that we are pilgrims, travelling on the holy 
way to Santiago. 

^ The road from Padron is charming. All this valley 
is exceedingly fertile, owing its verdure to its two 
rivers, the Ulla and the Sar. A beautiful green country, 
yet a country that carries sadness, for its beauty 
strikes one as the beauty of neglect. Everything is 
able to flourish in this smiling land, where oranges and 
lemons can ripen as early as in Southern Spain. Yet 
little seems to be cultivated except maize, potatoes, 
and the tall Gallegan cabbage ; nor does one see cattle 
grazing on the rich grass of the meadows. There is 
some flax grown, which is spun into linen by the 
peasants in their cottages, and also a few onions, chiefly 
for export. The system of cultivation is of the crudest 
kind, and many of the agricultural implements used 
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appear to have remained unchanged from the time of 
^ RomaoB. Thus a people who should be rich lufler 
terrible poverty. But of all this the casual traveller 
sees little, aod perhaps it is wiser to coofine the atten- 



tion to those things which make instant appeal to the 
imagination, and of these there is an' ample feast. 

There is always more outward beauty in neglect 
than in thrift. Almost every countryside has been 
more or less spoilt by human beings ; but here, in 
this valley, the human element is always beautiful — a 
part of the picture. From time to time groups of 
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little houses will be passed — most of them are white- 
washed — and this in conjunction with the bright red 
colour of the tiles, and the fruit-trees and arcades of 
vines growing around them, give them a beautiful and 
holiday aspect. Dark-eyed and sun-browned children 
play before these houses, peasants appear at intervals 
upon the road, driving patient oxen, or families of 
pigs and goats. These men and women have extra- 
ordinary beauty, dressed in the vivid colours of the 
native costume. But the view that accompanies the 
road is most beautiful of all— ever different glimpses 
of the valley showing between comely trees shooting 
out of the hillside — a valley of radiant greens and gold, 
traversed by the winding river, and enclosed by the 
long line of high blue hills, far and ever so far 
away. 

At Esclavatud, which is the next village, three kilo- 
metres from Padron and the second station on the 
line from Comes (Compostela), there is a church to 
visit. It is a rather fine example of the Churrigueresque 
style, though, as one would expect from a building of 
so late a date, its work will not bear any close inspec- 
tion. The church gains from its position, standing 
alone in so perfect a setting, and it certainly gives a 
pleasing appearance. It is dedicated to the Virgin, 
and enjoys great popularity. On the 8th of September 
in each year, the Jiesta of its patrona^ and also on the 
first Sunday in October, the day of the Virgin of the 
Rosario, it is visited by an extraordinary concourse 
of people from Compostela and all the surrounding 
countryside. It is believed that the sick who come 
to this church will gain healing. A curious witness 
to this faith will be found in the peasant pictures of 
sick people which line the interior walls. There is 
no single trace of beauty in any one of these gaudy and 
awful daubs. Yet one can find in tfae8[e thank-ofiec- 
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ings of the simple country folk an emotion it were well 
not to miss in this walk to Santiago. 

The journey draws to its end. There are seventeen 
kilometres further to travel. The valley takes a 
wilder beauty as the higher country is approached on 
which Compostela stands. The city_i8_8£e,n long, 
before its presence is gained ; one travels onwards 
admiring the vision of the soaring towers of the great 
cathedral and other churches of the city, as millions of 
men and women have done in the ages that are past, 
and as other men and women still shall do in the 
generations to come. 

This wise placing of Compostela on so lofty a site 
is a tribute to the perfect understanding of the men who 
built it. These men, who seem to have considered 
everything, must surely have foreseen the charm it 
would be to walk through this valley, seeing, beyond 
the trees and the circling ranges of the hills, the noble 
outline of the Apostle's shrine. The vision once seen 
is never to be forgotten. The traveller, who to-day 
has made the journey, can realise something, at least, 
of the emotion that must have arisen in the hearts of 
the pilgrims of the past ages, who gained this same 
vision with so much deeper a purpose and after long 
days of pilgrimage. Even now a wonderful harmony 
gathers in our spirit. Art and Nature in Compostela 
abandon their accustomed strife. With the mind filled 
with exalted memories, our eyes rejoice in the perfect 
landscape in which the holy city of Santiago stands. 
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CHAPTER VI 

« 

(^Architecture and Sculpture 

IT has been well said that '^ a yisit to Spain will 
ensure the lover of art at least one thing — ^a new 
leaf in the album of his experiences." * Of no city in 
Spain — if we exclude Moorish art — is this more true 
than it is of mediaeval Compostela. The city, though 
not the political capital, was richer and enjoyed a more 
developed civilization than any other town in the ancient 
Reino de Galicia. The religious enthusiasm which 
centred here found practical expression in remarkable 
civic activity. In no other city in Spain are there the 
same number of architectural monuments. Thus Com- 
postela is the place in which the native art can best 
be studied. 

The vigour and versatile aptitude of the Gallegans in 
the arts would seem to have been developed from 
the earliest times. An enlightened and liberal civiliza- 
tion was enjoyed as far back as the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth centuries. Compostela, from the days of her 
foundation, was a centre of light, where all the artistic 
crafts were cultivated. In architecture the genius of 
the race expressed itself at a very early date— earliej:, 
it is probable, than in any other of the kingdoms of 
Spain. In the allied art of sculpture the Gallegans 
must be counted as pioneers. 

The reality of this strong architectural impulse is 

* Carl Justi, « Historical Sketch of Spanish Art,*' in Baedeker's 
Handbook to Spain and Portugal, 
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founded on the special qualities of the Gallegan char- 
acter. Architecture and sculpture were the natural 
channels through which the strong religious devotion 
of the people found utterance. But while both these arts 
flourished, showing a continuous development through 
several centuries of growth — an unusual thing in Spain 
— the sister art of painting was practically neglected. 
One of my first surprises in visiting the churches and 
museums in Galicia was the almost entire absence of 
pictures, which offers so striking a contrast with Seville, 
Toledo and Valencia, or indeed with almost all Spanish 
towns.* 

Architecture in Spain offers certain particular char- 
acters that it may be well to pause briefly to consider. 
It is often said that there is no native school oi archi- 
tecture, while some deny the existence of a genuine 
Spanish style. With this opinion I must entirely 
disagree.^ It Las arisen, I believe, from the wide- 
spread ignorance that has existed until quite recently 
with regard to Spanish Christian art. Rather would I 
say that architecture in Spain has been comparatively 
free from the foreign influence and fashion that in 
other countries have crippled genius. Foreign styles, 
no doubt, were implanted in the rich soil of Spain ; 
they grew luxuriously, hut never lost the standard original 
type ; when the native workers adopted an alien style, 
it was used as new accessories rather than as general 
forms ; the phase became national, and belonged to the 
races who predominated in the country exclusively for 
centuries. 

In Spain, Roman, Byzantine and Arab art have 
passed, and also the Mudejar, Gothic and Renaissance 
— in fact all the styles of Europe. Spain possesses. 

* For a further explanation of this point, the reader is referred 
to the chapter on Architecture and Sculpture. Bptdn Revisited : 
A Summer Holiday in Galicia. 
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^ few pure Romanesque, Gothic or Renaissance build- 
ings. There are Renaissance jewels in Gothic temples, 
or ogival additions in Romanesque buildings. Every 
style of Christian architecture, for instance, may be 
studied in Compostela — the primitive basilica church, 
the Romanesque, the Gothic, the style of the 
Renaissance and its Spanish form, the plateresco, 
the baroque and the Churrigueresque — all are repre- 
sented. Each generation built its churches or other 
buildings after the fashion of its own taste. In many 
edifices all these styles overlap, in what is really a 
surprising assemblage of miscellaneous architecture. 
Even Moorish art exhibits the same features. It now 
seems certain that the Mezquita of Cordova was 
largely a Christian church transformed. The western 
wall and facade, with horse-shoe arches, are pure 
Byzantine, while the capitals and pillars are Latin or 
Romanesque. The Alhambra, likewise, shows animal 
Arabesques, which are Byzantine and not Moorish. 

The question arises — How is. this to be reconciled 
with the fact that it is on architecture that the special 
Spanish temperament has impressed itself with more 
completeness than it has manifested in any other art ? 
We must go back to Rome for another country that 
has spoken in its buildings with the same overwhelm- 
ing forccy^ In most countries, architecture, however 
national it may appear, has expressed the ideals of a 
few choice spirits, but in Spain this art is the affirma- 
tion of the common character of the race. This is 
true, and can hardly be denied, even by those 
who hold that the fundamental ideas of Spanish 
architecture have been borrowed from other nations. 
It is, in fact, just this opmplexity which gives to the 

, Spanish buildings their speciaTcharacter. There is a 
great difference in art between imitation and adaptation. 
The native artists were never base users of importedf 
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styles. They sought to combine and, by a transfor- 
mation of styles, they gave to the temples they had to 
construct that massive, strong and exuberant spirit 
that was in harmony with their own temperament. 
For them all styles were but elements of which they 
made practical use. With the aid of what they 
garnered frqrnwithout, they built architectural wonders 
— natural hybrids, some have called them — complex 
and luxurious, beautiful and always harmonious, with 
the special Spanish character. Thus, there is no 
contradiction. To deny the distinctive character of 
Spanish architecture, proves a lack of knowledge not 
only of the buildings themselves, but of the people 
who raised them as a memorial to their creative genius. 
Placed near to Italy and France, Spain yet stood for 
centuries a stranger to both. Hence that abrupt 
difference in art, which observers must remark between 
France and Spain as soon as they cross the frontiers. 
In the Cathedral of Santiago — which many have tried 
to prove of French origin — we have a genuine 
expression of the native Gothic, far removed from the 
Gothic of France ; other cathedrals, such as Burgos 
and Toledo, though fundamentally French, are superbly 
Spanish in their final results. Leon Cathedral, alone 
of all the great Spanish churches, belongs not to 
Spain, but to France. 

These brilliant productions of a fascinating people 
captivate with their exuberant power, and exercise a 
fascination that it is impossible to resist. In the great 
Spanisli churches we seem to find the message of a 
people who understood in full the romance and 
gladness of the religious life as well as its solemnity. 
There is no other style of architecture so full of the 
romantic spirit as Spanish Gothic. At once by its 
iQassiveness and its grandiose splendour^ as well as 
by IFs realistic naturalness, it expresses the romantic 
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spirit of mediaeyal life. It is the spirit that has been 
preserved in Spain alone among western nations. 

The cathedrals which arose in the period of Spain's 
greatest prosperity were the chief point of attraction, 
the centre of the movement and life of the people. 
They were built for the honour of God ; but also for 
the enjoyment of the people themselves. Religion 
was joyful, popular, democratic, one might say. For 
this reason the construction and also the arrangement 
of a Spanish church is unlike that with which we are 
familiar in England and in France. The e^cteripr 
(with the exception of the portals which give entrance 
to the building, and are equal in work and lavish 
beauty to those of any nation) is almost always less 
sumptuous than the interior, an arrangement of decora- 
tion exactly opposite to the French Gothic churches. 
Not infrequently a Spanish church resembles a castle 
or a fortress rather than ,a temple.* The church to 
the Spaniard was his house of worship, and the efforts 
of the builders were focused on its practical use. 
They were concerned with the needs of the 
worshippers, and the whole object of the interior 
arrangements was to fill the edifice with the maximum 
of active worship. Never in Spanish churches do we 
find the ceremonial of the service concentrated in the 
eastern end, nor is this part of the building more 
sacred or more richly decorated. The cgro^ or, choir, 
is placed in the centre of the church, separated by a 
space only from the capilla-mayor, which contains the 
high altar ; both alike are enclosed, and thus constitute 
what may be said to be a church within a church. 
The choral part of the service is, in this way, brought 
with the ceremonial functions into the centre of the 
church, while the space between the coro and the 

* A noteworthy example in Galicia is the Cathedral of Tuy. 
In Compostela the Colegiata de Sar is like a baronial hall. 
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capilla-mayor, which is also enclosed by iron rejas^ is 
used for many of the most sacred and characteristic 
functions of the church. In Santiago, it is here that 
the swinging of the Great Censer {el botafumeiro) takes 
place ; it is used for the great festivals, and it is here that 
the historic giants dance before the altar of St. James. 
It is an arrangement which perfectly fits the great 
Spanish churches for the worshippers themselves to 
participate in the splendid ceremonies of the Spanish 
ritual : however vast the assembled multitude, all can 
see and all can hear. Those foreign writers who 
have condemned it architecturally as closing the vistas 
of the interior, have failed to understand the needs of 
the people, which is its explanation. The stranger, 
who, for the first time, witnesses one of these great 
festivals in the noble Cathedral of Compostela, whose 
July celebrations in honour of St. James are among 
the most magnificent in Spain, will gain a sensation 
that he will never have experienced in a French or an 
English church ; for nowhere else will he have the 
same consciousness of being himself an active spectator 
in the ceremonies he witnesses. 

The Spaniard has no understanding of the 
Northerner's love of solitude. His churches arje^Jaced 
in the midst of the towns, apd many of them are 
so hemmed in with buildings that they are difficult to 
view. And if this must be deplored, it yet gives 
the impression of constant use and life, which adds so 
much charm to these churches, which still remain the 
homes of the people. These Spanish churches are 
always in harmony with the Spanish landscape; Spain 
is peculiarly rich in quarries of beautiful stone, 
admirably adapted for building purposes. The ston e 
varies in difoent provinces : in some, as in U-alicia,^ 
we find grey granite used; in others sandstone 
strengthened with brick ; and by this using of local 
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material the buildmgs correspond with the colour of 
the land. Almost all the towns are dramatically built 
upon a hill, and the prominent features presented by 
these noble churches, at a distance, causes them to 
appear as a crown to the pUed-up buildings below, 
which form, as it were, a beautiful foundation to their 
rising towers and domes. 

A brief classification of the different styles of 
Spanish Christian architecture, with their Spanish 
terms, may be of assistance to the student. It is a 
little difficult for those who have only a limited 
acquaintance of Spanish art to define precisely the 
various phases of evolution through which architecture 
has passed in Galicia, while confusion is apt to arise 
from a want of knowledge of the local names. 
J The beginnings of Christian architecture must be 
sought in the north, in Galicia and Asturias, the 
states which formed the basis of the recovery of Spain 
from the Moors. These early churches date back 
to the eighth century and even earlier ; they are 
known in Spain as obras de los godos. They represent 
the traditions of the Visigothic period ; and have a 
ground plan in the form of the Greek Cross, three 
apses, and barrel vaulting; their most marked char- 
acteristics are their extreme simplicity and the use of 
the horse-shoe arch. The best examples are San 
Miguel de Lino and Santa Maria de Naranco, near 
Oviedo, the baailica of San Juan de Banos in Palencia, 
and the almost unknown, but exceedingly interesting, 
little church of Santa Comba de Banda on the 
Galician borders of Portugal. Lopez Ferreiro, the 
greatest Gallegan archssologist, writes of Santa 
Comba : " It is one of the very rare examples, which 
represent in the history of art the continuation of the 
Byzantine style in its last period, that of transition to 
the Romanesque style." 
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It is so commoD to attribute to foreign influences, 
and especially to the influence of France, all the 
phases and ideas of Spanish architecture, that it is of 
the greatest importance to the student in estimating 
this difficult question of origins, to gain a detailed and 
personal knowledge of these old churches, before 
turning his attention to the great cathedrals which 
may well have sprung from them, rather than from 
foreign sources. It is unfortunate that these essential 
monuments of the national art are almost unknown 
outside of Spain ; even the Spanish archssologists have 
as yet failed to make the necessary detailed study and 
comparisons of these old churches. 

The origin of the Romanesque church (the next 
and most important development of Christian archi- 
tecture in Galicia) is a debated question. Some 
attribute the style to France or to Italy ; others, again, 
apply the term to all Christian architecture prior to the 
birth of Gothic. What seems most likely is that the 
Romanesque was a natural evolution from the early 
Latin-Christian (basilique) style, and at the same 
time adding many decorative details from the 
Byzantine-Christian style. In Spain the Visigothic or 
pre- Romanesque-Christian architecture shows strongly- 
marked Byzantine influence ; more so, indeed, than in 
any European country. The Byzantine elements were 
retained in the Romanesque churches ; both early and 
late, we find them persisting in the Gothic, and even 
into the Renaissance periods. The dome (the Spanish 
cimhorio) the most conspicuous and entirely national 
feature of almost all the late churches, is altogether 
apart from the Gothic ideal ; it must be regarded as one, 
out of many examples, of a Byzantine feature persisting 
much longer and more strongly than in any European 
country. This wide-spread use of Byzantine art is 
explained when we remember the early and intimate 
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association of Spain with Constantinople. An im- 
portant colony of Byzantine Christians were established 
in Eastern Andalucia during the Visigothic period ; 
there are many proofs to show that Byzantine artists 
undertook work in all parts of the Peninsula. Long 
before the Moors set foot in Spain, and prior by many 
centuries to the birth of Mudejar architecture, Spanish- 
Christian owed more to the east than to the west — it 
was, at least, as much Byzantine as Roman. <' There 
are many indications," writes M. Gomez Moreno, 
*' that between the decadence of Roman architecture 
and the invasion of the Moors, Spain produced a phase 
of architecture quite her own, of which the most 
characteristic feature was the horse-shoearch." * 

It is perhaps worth while to say^a^ few words here 
about the horse-shoe arch. Until quite recently it was 
mistakenly believed that the horse-shoe arch entered 
Spain for the first time with the Moors. But it is now 
known that Spain had it long before; that she had it 
already in the second century. It has been found 
sculptured on Pagan tombstones, whose date points un- 
/erringly to that century. The horse-shoe arch in its 
elemental form was not Moorish ; the Moors found it 
and adopted it, exaggerating it, and twisting it into 
graceful and fantastic shapes. It was introduced into 
Spain by the Visigoths, whose interesting and little- 
known civilization was of Byzantine origin, like that of 
the Moors. When Christian architecture began to rise 
in Spain, with it there reappeared the horse-shoe arch. 
In Galicia, where the Moors never penetrated, and 
where there is no Moorish or Mudejar architecture, the 
horse-shoe arch is very frequent. There are also many 
examples of pure Byzantine ornament. 

The local Spanish name for Romanesque is the 

* Gomez Moreno gives an interesting account of the History 
of the horse-shoe arch in Cultura EipaMola, vol. iii., 1906. 
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Romano-Byzantine, or more simply, Byzantine style, 
a term that is certainly most happy in expressing its 
special character. Romanesque art may be diyided 
roughly into two periods : First, the tenth to the open- 
ing of the twelfth century — its dawn ! Second, the 
twelfth century — its acme. In the second period, the 
pointed arch begins to appear, and the transition to 
Gothic is evident. The Gothic elements are intro- 
duced, not to disturb, but, by the added power given to 
the builders, heightening the effect, and imparting 
mystery and elegance to the sober and massive 
Romanesque. 

To understand the splendid efflorescence of Roman- 
esque architecture in Northern Spain, it must be borne in 
mind that its birth coincided with the popular religious 
movement of the expulsion of the Moors ; it coincided 
also with the great church-building period of the north. 
It was a time when numerous bishoprics were created 
by the Alfonsos of Castile as an aid to their political 
ambitions. The cathedrals were to play a civil as well 
as a religious part. Within these precincts the cortes 
assembled; they were used for the performance of 
religious mystery plays ; and the elaborate functions of 
the Church formed a vital part of the civil life. More- 
over, Romanesque art, with its dignified and strong, but 
always dramatic spirit, was peculiarly adapted to ex- 
press the genius of the people in this warlike period 
of their history. All these reasons contributed to the 
rapid growth of Romanesque ecclesiastical buildings, 
and though many of the old churches were destroyed 
at a later date and replaced by Gothic and Renaissance 
structures, or, at least, mutilated by additions. Northern 
Spain is still the chief home of the Romanesque 
church. 

In Galicia^the -Romanesque style lasted for five 
centuries, and was employed by the Gallegan architects 
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right up to the fifteenth century,* long after it had been 
discarded by the rest of Spain. We find a more 
continuous and uniform development, and the influence 
of foreign styles is less. marked. Galicia was at the 
height of her prosperity before the ideals of Gothic^ 
coming, it is held by many, from France by way 
of Germany, had conquered Spain. The great 
monument of her art, the Cathedral of Santiago de 
Compostela, was already built in the twelfth century, 
earlier than any of the great Spanish churches. It 
was, in its original form, a pure Romanesque building. 
It served as a pattern to be adopted by all the 
churches that followed. In this way Galicia had 
created a local and vital feeling for architecture which, 
by saving her from the error of fruitless experiment 
in styles, ensured her achievement. The fine 
Cathedral of Lugo and the Colegiata of Santa Maria 
at Coruna, are directly modelled on Santiago, while in 
the other cathedrals of the kingdom — at Mondonedo, 
at Orense and at Tuy — as well as in almost all her 
old churches, this influence is evident. Indeed, the 
glorious church of St. James had an influence reaching 
far wider than Galicia. San Isidore at Leon, San 
Pedro at Huesca, and San Vicente and San Pedro at 
Avila, may be mentioned as examples of Romanesque 
churches which owe their inspiration to Santiago. 

As we should expect, Romanesque art in Galicia 
became localised, acquiring certain characteristics 
arising from special local conditions that were 
restricted to a determined region. Thus the Galician 

* The fifteenth-century cloisters of San Francesco at Lugo, 
which are unique even in Spain, are mainly Romanesque, while 
the pillars of Santa Maria at Pontevedra, and the entrance of the 
interesting church of Santa Maria del Azogue at Betanzos, are 
examples of the Romanesque persisting a« late as the sixteenth 
century. 
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Romanesque and that of Western Castile, for instance, 
are of strikingly different aspect ; the buildings of 
the one district are exceedingly poetical, possessing 
carved exterior- wall decorations — an unusual feature 
in Spanisli buildings — that are both rich and excellent, 
for the Celt expressed poetry in his stone, while 
those of Castile are strong and warlike, and the 
decorations employed are of a more pronounced 
Oriental character. Then the former buildings are 
constructed of grey granite — the local stone — while 
those of the latter are of sandstone, strengthened with 
brick. 

In the latter decades of the twelfth century, changes 
were introduced into the Romanesque style. Larger 
churches were needed. The Romanesque builders 
had to grapple with the double problem of how to 
support wide vaultings and how to let light in upon 
dark naves ; a new system of vaulting was employed, 
an increasing emphasis was laid upon height and on 
openings for light ; the form of the apse was changed 
by the introduction of an ambulatory; while flying 
buttresses, pointed arches — at first timidly formed — 
and solid towers, were used, as well as Byzantine 
cupolas and pyramidal steeples. The pointed Gothic 
of France invaded Spain at a very early period, its 
first exponents being the Cistercian Order, who 
introduced, in certain districts, the Burgundian type 
of church. 

In the next three centuries — the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth — the Spanish Gothic, often called locally 
the Tedesco style, as it was believed to be of Germanic 
origin — was developed, mainly by Ferdinand and 
Isabella, aided by foreign bishops and artists. It was 
not a mere adaptation of new and foreign forms, rather 
it was a gradual combination with the Byzantine forms 
of the twelfth century. It may be said to have passed 
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through three periods : First, the thirteenth century — 
transition and dawn ; second, the fourteenth century — 
the French style ; and last, the fifteenth and beginning 
of the sixteenth centuries — the Spanish style ; flam- 
boyant and Orientalised. The type of church which 
evolved during the later part of this period is 
counted as a development of Gothic, but it must be 
remembered that it was a Gothic development which 
arose in a land where Romanesque art held a much 
deeper and long-continued hold upon the love of the 
people than elsewhere ; and, moreover, that it came 
into use at a time when the Renaissance movement 
had already introduced classic modes of architecture. 

In Galicia the French style of Gothic, which we 
see first in the Cathedral of Burgos, and later in 
Toledo and Leon, never found a home, nor is there 
any ecclesiastical example of importance of Spanish 
Gothic* The tenacious temper of the people, 
added to their strong Byzantine inheritance, seems 
to have held them to the Romanesque. And with 
the glorious example of Santiago de Compostela, 
her artists felt less desire for "improvement" — that 
changing, seeking for the new, which results so often 
in decay. It would seem that the term " transitional 
style,'* applied by many writers to Galicia's churches, 
is an error ; here there was no " passing " from the 
Romanesque to Gothic. The introduction of Gothic 
elements in connection with the Romanesque was not, 
as some have held, the result of a changing fashion in 

* The one example of this style — the Gothic merging into 
the Renaissance — is Santa Maria at Pontevedra. It is a very 
interesting and beautifiil old church, but it is small, unfinished, 
and in a bad state of repair. The Royal Hospital at Santiago 
will be described in a later chapter. There is one pointed 
Gothic church in Compostela, Santo Domingo, which, though a 
beautiful and very interesting building, cannot take rank with 
the great Gothic churches in other parts of Spain. 
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art, but a deliberately adopted method, in which the 
natural poetic qualities of Galician architecture found 
their expression. 

The Renaissance, or the influence of the Italian 
Cinquecento, penetrated into Spain in the last years 
of the fifteenth century. It was no movement from 
within, for there was no indication that the older 
styles of Byzantine and Gothic art were played out, 
and, indeed, many of the most brilliant achievements 
date from this period. The causes of the change 
were external and political. The constant com- 
munication and wars with Italy, aided, while a 
stronger reason was the intimate connection between 
Spain and Rome. The charm of the style was its 
novelty, and perhaps, even more, its points of contact 
in the domain of decoration with the then popular 
Mudejar art. The later developments of Gothic had 
shown an alienation of taste already taking place from 
the severity of the earlier style : the use of rich and 
realistic ornament of great originality and picturesque 
charm was common. Thus the native artists recognised 
in the new style a new class of more brilliant decorative 
motives, enlarging the previous range. 

The first burst of the Renaissance art exhibited 
itself in the period of national exuberance and pride 
that followed on the fall of Granada, the last 
stronghold of Ismalism. It continued to flourish 
until the death of Charles V. (i 492-1 $$8), and even 
later ; during a period in which Spain, from her 
discovery of the New World, stood forth as the 
leading nation in Europe ; her powers being aided 
by the brilliant position of the Catholic monarchs, 
combined with the energy of the great men who 
directed her ecclesiastical councils. The enthusiasm 
and exultation of the first half of the sixteenth century 
are well expressed in the buildings of that age. 
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The new style, in its earliest development, was 
known in Spain as Obra del Romano. At first it was 
adopted in decorative sculpture applied to doorways, 
fa9ades, and windows, and to the interior fittings of the 
buildings. The Renaissance began with a transition, 
in which the spirit was Gothic though the details were 
classic. The native builders retained the distinctive 
Spanish feature of the Byzantine cupola, the basilical 
plan of the Greek cross ; they retained also the gallery 
over the naves, the two towers of the fa9ade, and the 
portico [narthex Uturgico) of the Gothic. The new 
style was, indeed, rather a change of dress than an 
alteration of form. A Gothic feeling prevails in 
Renaissance buildings which is often startling.'^ The 
earliest important buildings in which the Renaissance 
was used were due to Enrique de Egas, the architect of 
Toledo, who was employed by the Catholic sovereign 
to build the Royal Hospital at Compostela. 

Owing, probably, to the example of Moorish art, 
with its perfect ornament, the Renaissance style, as it 
rapidly developed in Spain, is somewhat different from 
that which we find elsewhere. It has not the purity 
of form attained in Italy, but in elegance and richness 
of decoration it far exceeds it. Borrowing a new 
style, the Spaniards again developed it with such variety 
of detail that really they made it a style of their own. 
Delicacy of execution in particular was aimed at ; and 
hence arose the term plateresco or plateresque style, 
from the ornament suggesting works in the precious 
metals. In the earlier examples of plateresque work 
there is much beauty and purity of form, combined 
with delicate intricacy of details. The Spanish Re- 
naissance in this form became a national style, that for 

* A remarkable example is the west front of Santiago 
Cathedral, where the seventeenth-century Churriguereaque work 
gives a Gothic effect. 
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too long has been denied the admiration it can justly 
claim. 

But the Spanish imagination was captivated and 
ran to riot, and there followed the Estilo monsturosoy 
usually connected with the name of Alonso Berruguete. 
Edifices were overloaded with ornament ; stone and 
marble and wood were tortured into fantastic shapes, 
while gilding and colour was plastered everywhere. A 
reaction against this ornamental orgy was inevitable. 
The national exuberance died under the iron rule of 
Philip II. ; the buildings of thi« monarch are charac- 
terized by their name Estilo Disornamentor, The cold 
academical productions of Herrera (the architect with 
whose name the Graeco- Roman art of the seventeenth 
century is always connected) are only too true a re- 
flection of the small fraction of the national mind that 
was given to architecture. 

The Renjiissance style was introduced into Compos- ^ 
tela by~tEe art-loving Fbnsecas, and to the famous 
archbishop of that name the city owes the present 
beautiful cloisters of the cathedral, the sacristies, and 
the Medical College of Fonseca, The wealth enjoyed 
by the city at this period, and its extraordinary religious 
vitality, caused it to become a centre of the new move- 
ment in art. Cgmpostela was surpassed by no other / 
city, and equalled by very few. The antagonism 
between the regular and secular clergy resulted in a 
rivalry of expenditure in art. This indeed was not 
always fortunate, as, in many instances, the old Roman- 
esque edifices were destroyed or mutilated with un- 
sightly additions. At the same time the building of 
churches, monasteries, and colleges was undertaken. 
The favoured city was filled with monuments, which 
remain as the most expressive embodiment of her 
exuberant life. 

Of the later developments of architecture there is 
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little to say. The decline of art in Spain followed 
that of the Monarchy. A new disturbance arose in 
the seventeenth century with the grotesque and fan- 
tastic productions of Churrigura, a native of Salamanca. 
The Spaniard again vindicated his character in the 
domain of the extravagant and the amazing. The 
name of Churrigura has become so much a word of 
horror, that it is necessary to remember that in his own 
day his work was regarded as the most perfect in 
creation ; hence the widespread destruction of ecclesi- 
astical monuments to make room for his creations. 
The examples of Churrigueresque in Spain are very 
numerous. We see the style in its most sumptuous 
expression in the west facade of Santiago Cathedral. 
It is a wonderful example of Spanish fantasy. In due 
course a reaction once more followed, which resulted in 
a revival of the traditions of Grseco- Roman art. Of 
this return to sobriety Compostela affords a really 
praiseworthy example in her eighteenth-century uni- 
versity, designed by a native architect, Jos^ Machado. 
Such in briefest outline has been the development 
of architecture in Galicia. We are now in a better 
position to examine the glorious monuments of Com- 
postela, for we have come to understand something of 
the strong architectural impulse, which moved Galicia 
through the centuries of her growth. Placed, as we 
have seen, between two great waves of architectural 
impulse — the Roman-Byzantine and the Gothic of 
Northern France — ^but with instincts which attracted her 
to the first of these influences, she was never overcome 
by the French current to which she was exposed. 
The Gallegan artists gradually asserted within the 
Gothic field their imperative native character, by which 
they succeeded in moulding out of unlike elements a 
school of their own, possessing a finely and deliberately 
blended style — the Galician- Romanesque — noteworthy 
no 
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for its strength and simplicity, especially for its fine 
economy of means to practical ends, through which the 
natiye artists were saved from the extravagance of state- 
ment that sometimes destroys the sobriety of Spanish 
art. 

A rich feast awaits us at Compostela; from an 
architectural point of view, the city is all Galicia. In | 
sculpture, too, it stands unrivalled. Spanish sculpture is 
the branch of art least known beyond the bounds of the 
country. The imagination of the Romanesque stone- 
cutters may be admired in the church and cloisters of 
the tenth and even earlier centuries, and onwards to 
the thirteenth century. No town in Spain is richer in 
its possession of beautiful portals. The south door of 
the cathedral includes the most interesting early work 
in figure carving; and the entrance porch of Santa 
Maria de la Salom^ is a jewel of old work. In the 
capitals of the columns again, where invention may 
almost be said to run riot, we see the boldly imaginative 
and poetical Gallegan mind. Biblical scenes and 
purely decorative motives alternate with beast fables, 
fantastic monsters, and scenes from human life. There 
is ample evidence that from the sixth century onwards, 
a close study of plant and animal life was made by the 
native sculptors. 

Spanish wood-carving is not less fascinating than\ 
Spanish stone-work, and it is an art that is even more I 
distinctly Spanish. The freedom and facility of wood, 
enabled the artists, whose aim was ever dramatic ex- 
pression, to gain success in this medium. Galicia has 
the honour of having given birth to Gregorio Her- 
nandez, one of Spain's great sculptors. He was born 
at Pontevedra in the sixteenth century. The chief of 
his works are now in the Museum of Sculpture at 
Valladolid. The great Gallegan novelist, Emilia 
Pardo Bazan, speaking of these carved statues, says : 
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<< There is a mingling of classicism in the modelling of 
the flesh and draperies, of romanticism in the expression, 
of realism in the colouring^ and details, which make of 
this sculpture in wood the seal and symbol of our 
national genius and our religious ideal.'' 

y^^^ The wealth of Renaissance carving in Compostela is 
am^ing. In iron-craft, and in gold and siWer work, 

~^t is also rich. It would need a volume to record all 
her accomplishment in carving and in the industrial 
arts. No city is, perhaps, more fortunate in her church 
furniture. The great glory of the churches are the 
immense retablos — rich in sculpture, covered with gold 
and colour — on which the most famous carvers and 
painters expended their skill; they are imposing 
beyond anything of the kind to be seen outside of 

. Spain. Less astonishing, but of greater beauty, are the 
^carved choir-stalls which are treasuries of delight. 
Stand in the centre of the cathedral beneath the dome, 
or, better still, in the sumptuous Renaissance church of 
San Martin, where you will see best the capilla-mayor 
with its amazing altars. A glittering brilliancy — a 
dazzling of gold and colour, of polished marbles, of 
agate and jasper — and a luxuriance of carving will 
meet your view. It was here, where his worship 
centres, that the citizens of Compostela have lavished 
their wealth and her artists their skill. To produce 
this magnificence in thp altars and choirs, the decorative 
and industrial arts were fostered. Sculptors, painters 
and estafadorsy gold and silver smiths, masters of iron- 
craft — artists of all classes and many nationalities — 
worked together and wrought these wonders which 
are still to-day unsurpassed in the world. 

In the industrial arts Spain was first among all 
nations. The products of het gold-beaters and 
jewellers, of her carvers in stone, in wood, and in 
iron, of her painters and gilders — all had architectural 
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form. The artists of Compostela were renowned*^ 
throughout the world ; in every one of these arts her 
craftsmen excelled. And tliese subsidiary arts served 
to give emphasis to that spirit of magnificence which 
characterizes her churches. 

Thus, from the artist's point of view, the churches 
and monasteries of Compostela are museums of delight i 
and in each the lover of beautiful things will find 
something that will make special appeal to him. He 
will see fine choir-lecterns and pulpits, and many 
beautiful rejas^ the metal screens for which Galicia is 
famous. The church treasures in beaten gold and 
silver, the tapestries and vestments of the clergy, 
woven in silk and gold and embroidered with precious 
stones, all are worthy of admiration. The workman- 
ship of the sagrarios^ or miniature temples, that are the 
triumph of her silversmiths, is excellent. Then the 
musician, the liturgiologist and the ritualist will find yet 
another interest in the grandeur and decorum with 
which all the church ceremonies are performed in these 
churches, which are surely among the noblest ever 
raised by man for his soul's need for worship. They 
are open on all days ; and as one takes a part, even as 
a mere outside observer, in one or another of their 
characteristic services, one begins to understand the 
potent life with which faith and custom and art can 
endow these things, and the fascination with which 
they can hold the imaginations of men. 

The following are the Spanish terms used for the 
churches and other edlficesy and for the different parts of 
the building y furniture y etc. : — 

Iglesia, .... church. 

Iglesia mayor .... cathedral. 

La seo (from Latin sedeSf a seat) cathedral. 

Iglesia baja . f • lower church. 
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Colegiata 



Parroquina . 



Capilla 
CttffilUt real . 

Si^rarh 



Ermita 

Camarin 
Ciaustro 
La sacristta . 
Sola capitular 
El relicario . 



Cripta . 

Torre , 

El campanarto 

Puerta 

Puerto Santa 

Portico 

Ventana 

Fachada 

honja 



Nave . 

Nave de Iglesia 



often used for cathedral, and 
always for churches that 
have been the seat of a 
bishopric. A collegiate 
church is composed of 
dignitaries and canons, 
who celebrate the services 
as in cathedrals, 
parish church. (Most cathe- 
drals have a parish church 
attached to them ; the cura 
parroco is the parish priest ) 
chapel, 
a chapel for the entombment 

of princes, 
a special chapel where the 
Host is displayed {de 
manijieito), 
small rural chapel ; pilgrimage- 
chapel, 
shrine of a saint, 
cloisters, 
the vestry, 
chapter room. 

the place where the relics, 
vestments and church 
treasures are kept, 
crypt, 
tower. 

the belfry tower, 
door. 

holy door, 
portal, 
window, 
facade. 

a platform which often sur- 
rounds the churches ex- 
teriorly 5 It is ascended by 
steps or greet {escalinata 
on grades), 
nave, 
aisles. * 



* In Spain the aisles are included in the nave, which is spoken 
of as in three or five divisions. 
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Crucero 


transept. 


Cimbor'io 


the dome or lantern which 




usually rises over the tran- 




sept ; also sometimes called 




from its shape media naranja. 


Coro .... 


choir. 


Tras-coro 


back of the choir, usually pro- 




fusely decorated. 


Resplados \ 


outer side-walls of the choir. 


Silias .... 


stalls; forming — 


SilUria alta . 


higher stalls. 


SilUria baja . 


lower stalls. 


Reja .... 


iron screen or railing. 


Facistol . 


the lectern. 


ArtriUs 


choristers' desks. 


Abside 


apse ; contains the capilla- 




mayw* 


Capilla-mayor 


chancel, chapel, containing 




the high altar. 


Altar-mayor . . 


high altar. 


Trassagrario . 


back of the high altar. 


Retabh 


the reredos or screen of the 




altar. 


Lado del evatigelio * 


the right side of the altar. 


Lado de la epistola . 


the left side of the altar. 


Pulfdto 


pulpit. 


CusMiia 


monstrance (box in which the 




Host is kept and exhibited). 


Cruz . . . 


cross. 


Misa Mayor 


high Mass. 


El botafitmeiro 


the censer. 


Cemeterio 


cemetery. 


Casa consistorial 


town hall. 


Casa del ayuntamtento 


town hall. 


Palaeh obispal or arssobispal 


bishop's or archbishop's palace. 


Biblioteea 


library. ^ 


Lonja .... 


exchange. 


Presidio 


penitentiary. 


El sacristan . 


the sexton. 


Mon^uillos . 


vestry boys. 



* The right side of the celebrant, looking yrom the altar. 
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CHAPTER VII 

T*he Cathedral of Santiago : The 
History of the Building 

THERE is nothing quite like the first sight ot a 
noble building ; first impressions count for so 
much, and will remain and persist through all after 
knowledge. I recall my first virion of the Cathedral 
of Santiago. It was late eyening, the beautiful night 
of a southern summer. I had made my way from the 
hotel through the coil of twisting streets, until I came 
out into an open square, seeing for the first time a clear 
breadth of the night sky, and there, against the sky, 
was the great mass of the cathedral. 

Never can I forget it. I was standing in the Plaza 
of Alfonso Doce, which holds the cathedral and its 
adjacent buildings, the Hospital Real, the Casa 
Consistorial, and the old College of San Jer6mimo. I 
ascended the first round of the wide flight of steps 
which faces this west front. In the exquisite pale 
light I could faintly discern the three storeys of the 
fa9ade — the columns carved profusely with ornament, 
twists and curls of granite, statues, flowers and fruits ; 
the massive towers which flank the sides stood out 
with perfect clearness, delicately silhouetted against the 
sky. Seen in this light, when one failed to perceive 
details, the Churrigueresque work had beauty that 
could never be found in it by day. It seemed to me 
to be full of the romantic spirit and full of multiform 
life, ordered to a wonderfully expressive variety, as it 
ii6 
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threw out its shoots of ornament in every direction, 
like a tree growing in a tropical forest. An Oriental 
touchy with a dramatic suggestion of emotion, freed it 
from the solemnity of the grander Romanesque, and 
suited it splendidly to the southern night. In this 
hour of romance it stood as a symbol of that character 
of Compostela — the passion of religion expressed in 
art — wherein rests the secret of her amazing and sue* 
cessful life. 

But this account of my first vision of the condemned 
west front of the cathedral may cause me to be taken 
for a romancer, in spite of my care to be on my guard 
against those personal snares of one's memories that 
trick one so often into bearing false witness. I am too 
earnest a votary of Santiago to desire to make any 
additions to its glory. I only wish to make it clear 
that when I first saw the cathedral I was at once 
captivated by it. As my feet echoed on the age-worn 
flag-stones, I was feeling, << This is the shrine that art 
has raised to Santiago ! '' Not, << Is this the Chur* 
rigueresque facade ? " 

To the non-technical student the long terms of 
classification are a mere weariness. What we want is 
to get at the soul of the building, for, looked at pro- 
perly, every building has a soul, evidencing the moral 
and spiritual energy displayed by the men who built it. 

The cathedral of Santiago is a structure which is 
the composite work of a thousand years, and comprises 
examples of the styles through which Spanish archi- 
tecture has passed from Byzantine to the Churriguer- 
esque. The classification of English Gothic and 
Renaissance are not of much use here. It is necessary 
to remember that we are looking at a Spanish and not 
an English work. 

We must now turn to the history of the building. 
The hard gospel of facts is necessary for intelligent 
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understanding. This is especially true of the cathedral 
of Santiago, whose rather complex history offers many 
points of interest, without a knowledge of which it is 
impossible to estimate the existing structure. 

There have been at least three churches on the 

/present site, and at each addition and rebuilding portions 

of the old work taken down have been re-used, and 

this has given the final aqil existing church a more 

than usually curious and composite character. 

The first chi^h to occupy the site w^ the one 
built b^^Alfqnso UH. It wfll be remembered * that 
in the year ^a^' ),he tomb and altar of Santiago, with 
those of his two disciples, Athanasius and Theodosius, 
were removed from the church of Alfonso el Casto at 
Padron, and taken for greater security to Compostela. 
They were placed in the monastery of Antealtares, 
now the nunnery of San Pelayo, in the Plaza de los 
Literarios and opposite the cathedral. *' This event 
of so great importance," says Villa- Amil, "must be 
regarded as the true origin of the cathedral of Com- 
postela." The body of Santiago could not fittingly be 
left in its temporary guarding-place, and it became 
necessary that a church should be erected. , This was 
undertaken by Alfonso III. about the year 862^ and 
the work was carried on with such energy that the 
church seems to have been completed in thirty-one 
years. It was consecratod in the year 893.! 

There are certain very interesting details known 
about this church, which have been preserved in a 
document at Oviedo. We learn that Alfonso III. 
caused choice marbles to be brought from different 
districts of Spain, and especially from beautiful build- 

♦ See p. 27. 

t La Catedral de Santii^o, by Jose Villa- Amil y Castro. 
It is from the work of the learned Spanish archaeologist that the 
facts are taken. 
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ings {belku casas) of the destroyed town of Aucca 
(Beteca). These were brought by sea, and were used 
as columns for the west door, where was also placed a 
fine lintel which before had been in the church of 
Alfonso el Casto. This enrichment of the west facade 
is a fact of great interest, which has certainly been 
followed by all successive builders right down to the 
eighteenth century. Gold and silver were also broughtj^ 
and precious pearls and the most rich ornament. The 
door on the left side, joining the baptistery, had six 
columns, with the bases constructed from the vault of 
the tribuna, and in the porch were placed other columns 
all sculptured. In the nave were smaller columns of 
marble and brick that were brought from Oporto. 
Eighteen was the number of the columns. 

What this earliest shrine was like is now difficult 
to conjecture. The contemporary deed of gift of the 
church by King Alfonso III. has been preserved and is 
given in EspaHa Sagrada^"^ but though of considerable 
interest as giving an account of the altars f and relics 
existing at that time, it does not help us very much. 
What seems probable is that it was a^small^ but very 
beautiful j example of early Romanesque, of which parts, 
in our own opioiou, remain in the crypt chapel under 
the Gate of Glory, now known as the Catedral viejaj 
or Iglesla baja. 

Still greater difficulty awaits us if we try to establish 
what was the relation of this early church of Alfonso 
III. — which was destroyed by Almanzor, the 
Victorious Moor, a hundred years after its erection — 
to the twelfth-century cathedral. Certain facts are, 
however, known, while others with fair safety may be 
conjectured. 

* Eipana Si^rada^ xix. p. 344, Appendix. It is also quoted 
by Street, Gothic Architecture in Spain, 
t See pp. 29-30. 
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The possession of the holy body of St. James had 
^Jsffought great wealth to Compostela and multitudes of 
pilgrims from all parts of Christendom. We may 
safely assume that, during the century which elapsed 
between the erection of the early church and its 
destruction by the Moors, the structure was materially 
altered and added to. It is probable that even if this 
disaster had not taken place, a reconstruction of the 
church on a far grander scale would have had to be 
undertaken, to meet the immense and ever-growing 
popularity of Compostela as a shrine of worship. If 
our conjecture is right, parts of the works, in existence 
during the tenth century, were saved from the ruins 
after the short Moorish occupation of the city, and 
were incorporated in the hastily restored church which 
took its place.* 

It will be remembered that San Pedro Mozoncio, a 
poet and a man of remarkable energy and genius, was 
at this time bishop of Iria. Mozoncio, after the de- 
parture of the Moors, undertook the rebuilding of the 
Apostle's shrine. There is, unfortunately,- no record 
in detail of the exact work that was executed : all 
we know is that this prelate, acting under the direction 
of Bermudo II., " proceeded to the rebuilding of the 
church, improving it " (*^pro cedio a la reedficamn del 
templo mejorandolo '*). A few years afterwards, in the 
^^ptddie of the eleventh century, Bishop Cresconio, the 
successor to Mozoncio, attending to the defence of the 
church, constructed for this purpose two towers on the 
west side, which were dedicated to San Benito and 
San Antolin.f 

This newly-constructed church was not found of 
sufficient size to accommodate the pilgrims, who came 
to Compostela in even.greater numbers after the Moorish 

* See chapter on The Moors in Compostela, p. 4S. 
t From the Cronlcon silense ; quoted by Villa- Amil. 
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invasion ; and this shrine, in its turn, disappeared to 
give place to the present cathedral. The actual date 
of the commencement of the building is given by 
Villa- Ami! ai 1074. j From a notice in the Codex of 
Calixtus II. ,♦ iT would seem that the works were 
carried on with the same energy which had marked 
the building of the earlier church. At the time when 
D. Diego Pelaez was bishop of Iria — that is, before 
1088, the year in which he was deposed of his mitre 
and the see transferred to Compostelaj* — there was 
already constructed at least the apse with its chapels, 
the dome, the south porch, all the transept and a great 
part of the principal nave, as well as the lower crypt. 

Now what had happened to the reconstructed 
church of Bishop Mozoncio ? Had it been taken 
down ? — or, if not, what was its relation to the new 
building \ Again the question is difficult to answer. 
Still, there is evidence, which seems to point to our 
opinion that the Iglesia baja^ beneath Mateo's Gate 
of Glory, contains the remains of this tenth-century 
building. However great may have been the damage 
wrought by the Moorish invaders, by fire or otherwise, 
the rapid rebuilding of the structure is proof that the 
destruction was not complete. The workmen would 
almost certainly incorporate what was left — in fact, we 
shall see when we come to the study of the south front, 
facing the street of the silversmiths, that they used 
there sculpture and statues which must certainly have 
belonged to the church of Alfonso III. 

Even more important evidence is afforded in a 
notice in the Historta Compostelanafi. where, in speaking 

* Codix of Calurtus, lib. v. The date of the Codex was 
about 1 1 40. &rp. 54. 

t Known from the Codex of Calixtus and quoted by Villa- Amil. 

X Historta Compostelana, lib. i. cap. 7S. 5'^^ p. 53. A reprint 
of the Chronicle is given in Espafla Sagrada, vol. xx. 
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cf the works that were being carried on in the year 
1078, it states that these were donewithotU the destruc- 
. tion of the old churchy which was left in the new, Villa- 
Amil states, quoting from the same documents, that in 
1 1 1 2 the builders proceeded to destroy this old church, 
which was then falling into ruin, while, about the same 
time, were taken down the towers constructed for the 
defence of the early church by Bishop Cresconio. It 
seems probable, taking into consideration the fall of the 
ground at Compostela, which would cause a very con- 
siderable difference between the level of the small 
early shrine and that of the great cathedral, that the 
tenth-century church, known to have been left standing 
between 107 4, the commencement of the present buildings 
and 1 1 1 2, was not then, as has been supposed, entirely 
destroyed, but only that part of it which projected 
into the new edifice, while the part left was incor- 
porated in the crypt chapel : that is, the Iglesia baja. 
In 1895, during alterations near to the coroy a. slab of 
stone was found which is belieyed to have been part of 
a porch of the old church. It is probable that further 
remains exist which could be recovered. The whole 
question is exceedingly difHcult. Villa-Amil places 
/ the early shiine, which was left standing, in the tran- 
\ sept and apse of the present cathedral, but there does 
( not seem to be sufficient proof to establish this. If, as 
/ we believe, its position was in the naves, many difH- 
^ culties would be explained. An examination of the 
details of the Iglesia baja * must prove it to be of much 
earlier date than is usually believed. A great deal 
of doubt would be set at rest if we could discover an 
old drawing showing the west front before Fernando 
Novoa put on the present Churrigueresque fa9ade in 
the eighteenth century. Surely this must exist some- 
where ? but I have not been able to discover one. 

* See chapter x. pp. 184- 191. 
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But leaving any further discussion of this question, 
which perhaps must always remain conjectural, we 
must return to the history of the building of the 
present Romanesque cathedral. The dates given in 
the old records show its development to have run 
thus: — 1074 (?) the commencement of the building ; 
by 1088 the main pact of the fabric being already 
completed, as well as the crypt chapel. This work 
was carried on by the successors of Bishop Diego 
P6laez of Iria, Pedro II. and Dalmatius, a monk of 
Cluny. Afterwards, the works were continued, and 
the main structure completed under Gelmirez, the 
great prelate to whom Compostela owes so much of 
her art. He was consecrated in 11 00 and died in 
1 1 30. It was in his time that Santiago was raised 
to an archbishopric. 

His first work, up to 1 107, would seem to have been 
the construction of the altar-mayor and the eight apsidal 
altars of the adjacent chapels. The original work has 
been mutilated in subsequent alterations, and several of the 
old chapels have disappeared. "^ Five years later, 1 1 1 2, 
saw the removal of the primitive shrine — the restored 
church of Alfonso III. — from its obstruction of the 
new building. Immediately after 1 1 1 6 new fortified 
towers and other works were undertaken for the 
defence of the cathedral, this being rendered necessary 
by a grave disturbance which then broke out between 
the archbishop and the Queen, Dona Urrica. In^ 
the next year, 1 1 1 7» the cathedral was set on fire 
by the mob. Its construction was of such strength 
and so nearly fire-proof that, although the fierce heat 
from the flames fused the great bells of the tower, 
little damage seems to have been done to the building, 
beyond the destruction of part of the furniture. Thus, 
in 1 128, Gelmirez, in a speech to his chapter, speaks 

* See p. 165. 
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of the cathedral as being ** exceedingly beautiful, and, 
indeed, already renowned for its beauty." * 

On this occasion the chapter had been summoned 
by Gelmirez to consider the subordinate buildings of 
the cathedral, which were so poor that strangers 
absolutely <* wandered about looking for the cloisters 
and where the offices might be/' He urged " the 
necessity of remedying so grave a defect," and offered 
himself for the new works ** a hundred marks of pure 
silver, thirty to be paid at once, and the remainder at 
the end of the year.f This led to the building of 
the original cloisters, of which the work was started in 
1 1 28; but seems to have been still unfinished six 
years later, in 1134. There is, in fact, no record, 
that we have been able to find, that the cloister was 
ever completed before its unfortunate destruction by a 
fire which occurred at the end of the century. This 
may have been due to want of funds. Already in 
1 107 Alfonso VI. had granted all the money coined 
in Compostela for the works of the cathedral; and 
the grant was confirmed by Alfonso VII. in 11 29. 
Then in 1 1 24 two canons of Santiago were collecting 
money for the same purpose in Sicily and Apulia. J 

No further record occurs of any alteration or 
important works being undertaken, until the year 
1 168. Before that date — rather earlier than the 
middle of the century — we find in the Codex of 
Calixtus II., § a very interesting and detailed descrip- 
tion of the cathedra], which proves that the structure 
was now complete. Both the building itself and the 
interior fittings are described as having great beauty. 
Yet, when Fernando II. came to Compostela, in 

* Hiitoria Compostelaruiy lib. iii. cap. i. 
t Ibid,^ lib. iii. cap. 36. 
% IhU,, lib. ii. cap. 64. 
§ Quoted by Villa- Amil. 
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1 1 68, he found the works of the cathedral were 
stopped, and that nothing was being done for want 
of funds. In the same year this king granted the 
privilege, before given by his predecessors, of all 
monies coined in Compostela to be used for the 
portada principal. At the same time a grant was 
given to Maestro Mateo, the director of the works, 
of a yearly payment of one hundred maravedis^ 
<^ to be used for his own person and for the same 
work, so that he might see the completion of his 
art." 

Twenty years later, in 1188, Maestro Mateo put 
the following inscription on the under side of the 
lintel of the west door : — 

" Anno : ab : Incaratione : Domini : M° C°- 
LXXXVIIpo : Era PCCXXXX^ : VP. 

*< Die K-L Apriles : super liminaria : Principalium : 
Portalium. 

« Ecclesise : Beati : Jacobi : sunt coUocata : Per : 
Magistrum : Matheum : qui : a : fundamentis : ipsorum : 
portalium: gessit: magisterium." 

(** /» the year of the Incarnation of our Lord 1 1 88, era 

1226, on the Calends of April, the lintels of the principal 

portico of the cathedral of the Blessed St. James were put 

up by Maestro MateOf who superintended the said work 

from its foundations J^) 

This last and perfect work is the most precious 
thing in this noble church; a work which even the 
sober-minded Street — never too lavish in his praise of 
Spanish work — pronounces to be *< one of the greatest 
glories of Christian art." With Mateo's Gate we 
may well close the record of the building of the 
shrine of St. James. It has seemed worth while to 
give the history at some length, and with what may 
well be a tedious accumulation of detail. What is 
known is so little, and the facts and dates are so often 
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contradictory, that much of what has been dealt with 
must be regarded as conjectural. 

The cathedral was not consecrated until 3rd May 

,yi2ii ; the date being known from inscriptions on the 
curious little crosses that occur on certain parts of 
the interior walls. The work of the building can 
therefore be taken to have covered a period of about 

\ qn^hundred and forty years, from a little after the 
middle of the eleventh century to the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. 

. Unfortunately, there is very little of the original 
cliurch to be seen except in the interior ; and even 
here the effect is, in part, spoiled by the later addi- 
tions of the modern coro and capilla-mayor, with its 
florid Renaissance altar ; but not even a multitude 
of Vandals have been able to rob the interior of its 
simple spirit and rude splendour. 

The work is the finest Gal ician- Romanesque, in its 
latest and most developed period. It is best compared 
with contemporary work in England, with the crypts 
of Rochester, Worcester, and Gloucester, and in its 
whole effect with Durham and Canterbury. In 
London the Chapel in the White Tower is coeval 
in date, and forms an interesting example to contrast 
the English-Norman with the Spanish- Romanesque. 

It is needless, and it would be wearisome, to detail 
the history of the various changes, additions, and 
" improvements " which succeeding generations have 
added to this unrivalled monument of twelfth-century 
art. These will be seen in their turn when we come 
to examine the cathedral. 

There is one question that presses for attention 
before this chapter of dry facts can close. Is there 
any clue as to who was the author of the original plan of 
the cathedral ? This is of special importance, as the 
honour of the authorship of Santiago has been claimed 
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by the French, on account of the supposed likeness of 
the Spanish cathedral to St. Sernin at Toulouse. 
All that we have to guide us is a reference in the 
Codex of Calixtus, which tells us that at the beginning 
of the twelfth century — certainly before 1116, the 
date of the disturbance in the city — Maestro Bernado, 
spoken of as an admirable anciano (senex mirabilis 
magister), was the director of the art and works of 
the cathedral. He is believed to be the same D. 
Bernado Guitierrez, treasurer of the cathedral and 
chancellor of Alfonso VII., who died in 1 1 34. It 
is the opinion of Villa- Amil and other eminent 
Spanish archaeologists, '' that probably before this time 
Maestro Bernado was the actual author of the happy 
plan of the eathedralj* 

Now, can this be accepted ? It is a question, 
possibly, that can never be decided. The Spanisn 
archaeologists maintain that their architecture owes 
much less to foreign influences than has hitherto been 
allowed. Criticism has always tried to rob Spain of 
her art ; where the architect of any one of her great 
churches is unknown, it has been the custom to suggest 
a foreign authorship. Often wider knowledge has 
proved the error of such opinion — Seville Cathedral, 
for instance, believed for long to be of German 
inspiration, is now known to be the work of native 
architects. 

The exact year of starting the building of Santiago 
is a question of great importance. It is impossible to 
examine the plan of the church — in particular the 
transept, whose great size in proportion to the nave is 
unusual in Spanish churches — without having recollec- 
tions of St. Sernin forced upon the mind. This has 
led to the opinion that the Spanish church is a copy 
of the French church. Street, writing of Santiago 
in his Gothic Architecture in Spain^ says: "This 
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cathedral is of singular interest, not only on account 
of its unusual completeness and the general unity of 
the style, but still more because it is both in plan and 
design a very curiously exact repetition of the Church 
of St. Sernin at Toulouse. But St. Sernin is earlier 
in date by several years, having been commenced b^ 
St. Raymond in a.d. 1060, and consecrated by Pope 
Urban II. in 1096; and the cathedral at Santiago 
can only be regarded, therefore, as to a great extent a 
copy of St. Sernin." Now, is this true? Until 
recently it was supposed that the first stone of the 
Spanish church was laid by Alfonso VI., King of 
Leon and Castile, on nth July 1078, because of an 
inscription giving that date on the jamb of the Puerta 
de las Platerias. But there is nothing to prove 
whether this date refers to the beginning or to the 
finishing of the facade. The Co^^x of Calixtus II. » 
bk. v., gives the date as that of the commencement ; 
but it also states that the length of time elapsing 
between the beginning of the work and the death of 
Alfonso I. of Aragon was fifty-nine years,"^ which 
would make the south porch to have been started in 
1074. We know that works had already been under- 
taken before the south front was built. It would, 
therefore, seem that an even earlier date than 1074 
may be accepted as the beginning of the building. 
Another indication of this earlier commencement is 
that St. Fagildo, writing in 1077, speaks of the work 
as "already well begun." Thus it may safely be 
said that the French cathedral and the Spanish are too 
closely contemporaneous for one to be a copy of the 
other. It is also far more likely that, with the 
restored church of Alfonso III., which we know was 

♦ It also gives the time of seventy-two years between the 
beginning of the work and the death of Henry I. of England ; 
and of seventy-three to the death of Louis VI. of France. 
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admired for its beauty, before him, the architect (who 
possibly may have been Maestro Bernado) followed 
the plan of the earlier church, enlarging it to meet 
the great congregations. If, as we have suggested, 
the remains of this shrine exist in the present lower 
church, a comparison of its plan with that of the 
cathedral (as it existed before mutilated by later 
additions) will show this to be no idle supposition. 
But be this as it may, there were already in Galicia 
many early Romanesque churches, which may well 
have served as a model for the great shrine of the 
Apostle. It is a want of knowledge of these 
monuments of the native art that has led foreign 
writers to seek French inspiration for Santiago. 

If in some respects Santiago may be compared with 
St. Sernin, there are, as well as the points of re- 
semblance, many points of equally striking contrast. 
Even in the plan of their construction the two 
buildings are far from being identical. Both are in the' 
form of the Latin cross, but this is a feature common 
to all Romanesque churches ; and St. Sernin has five 
naves, Santiago only three. The proportions of the 
Spanish church are different from the French church 
and certainly finer, the naves of St. Sernin being too 
long in proportion to the length of the transept. 
Numerous minor differences have been pointed out by 
Fernandez Casanova in his learned monograph on 
Santiago, as, for instance, the different position of the 
naves, the placing and number of the towers ; and the 
construction of triforium galleries, which at Santiago 
run uninterruptedly around the whole building, but at 
St. Sernin only surround the body of the church. 
The Cathedral of Santiago is constructed of grey 
granite, that of St. Sernin of brick and mortar. 
L6pez Ferreiro, certainly one of the most eminent 
authorities on Santiago, asserts that, '* after comparing 
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the two cathedrals with the minutest care^ he has 
found sufHcient divergence in their details to indicate 
a different style, a different school, and a different 
inspiration/' 

So much controversy has arisen recently in Galicia 
on this question, the younger writers wishing to 
establish their native art, that it has been impossible 
to omit some reference to it. Yet, after all, does it 
matter ? The decisions of critics upon origins and 
styles do not detract from the beauty of the building 
itself. Spain always, perhaps, more assimilative than 
creative in her art, has ever stamped with the seal of 
her own character all elements she has borrowed from 
without. Nowhere has the Spanish soul revealed 
itself more variously and more strongly than at 
Santiago. What matters to us to-day is that though 
Spanish and French elements may be found here 
blended, the building in its final effect is wholly 
Spanish. The wealth of its exquisite carving, too, 
marks it as belonging to Galicia. In this respect St. 
Sernin can offer no comparison. Thus we are brought 
back to the one thing of interest, the glorious building 
itself, and, standing face to face with it, we realize 
anew the emptiness of criticism. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

The Cathedral of Santiago : 
The Exterior 

' r^O give a correct idea of the feelings that a first 
^ casual view of the outside of the Cathedral of 
Santiago arouses is not difficult. To an Englishman 
it is one of strangeness — a surprise that leaves one 
bewildered, accustomed, as we are, to our definite and 
precise English Gothic. It is rather like seeing an 
Oriental temple — a Chinese or an Indian— dressed in 
western clothes. 

Nothing could be finer than the position in which 
the cathedral is placed. It stands up boldly on the 
crest of the hill at the extreme west of the town^ 
where the ground falls steeply to the valley, affording 
fine vistas of the hills that stretch away in sharp un- 
dulations in every direction. The whole mass is built;.- 
in grey granite, somewhat like Aberdeen. ^^ 

Your first overwhelming impression, when you walk 
around the outside of the great building, leaving you no 
power to note the varied moods of its architecture, the 
wealth of its ornament and statues — ^its beautiful south 
doorway, its buttresses, its towers, or any other of its superb 
details — ^is of a vast embattled magnificence of stone 
that rises from enclosing squares. Like most Spanish 
cathedrals, Santiago stands amongst other buildings; 
but it is fortunate in possessing an unusual number of 
plazas of grand size ; and the surrounding edifices all 
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have more'or less architectural beauty. The whole 
precincts of the cathedral are picturesque. The fine 
Plaza del Hoipital * ob the west side ie »ery impogiog, 
with its group of ReaaiBsance buildiogs. On the HOuth 
OK two plazas, that of las Platerias, small but very 



beautiful, with its old south portal, the modern clock 
tower, and the cloistral edihcea upon the left ; and, 
further to the east, is the ancient Plaza de la Quintana, 
known now as the Plaza de los Liu 
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Puerta Santa^ with opposite the great fortress-like 
convent of San Pelayo, and on the south side the 
arcaded buildings used as the Post-office, Yet another 
square, the Azabacheria, which gains its name from the 
old Jet-workers^ is on the north side ; it is irregular in 
shape and very picturesque^ -though not architecturally 
interesting ; the buildings here are the modern Palacio 
Arzobispal, and opposite the Seminario (college for 
priests), faced by a garden. And as you stand at one 
spot or another in any of these squares to gain a fresh 
view of the cathedral, the nearness of so many fine 
buildings gives an added impression to its grandeur. 
Placed on its imposing flights of steps the glorious 
shrine of St. James seems to rise above the clustering 
masonry, and to make the grey-toned masses a mere 
pedestal for its magnificence. Perhaps the most im- 
posing view of all is gained from the Plaza de la 
Quintana, when taking up a position in front of the 
Post-office, you will see the winding granite balustrades 
upon the battlement-like towers, and the cupola which 
rises majestically above the western front. It is a 
beauty that changes, the effects varying delightfully, 
with the atmosphere and the hour of view. At night, 
or on grey days of winter mist, there is a low-toned 
gravity, which veils any architectural imperfections, if 
such there be, in tender beauty. But in the strong 
sunlight of summer, the whole great building glows ; 
then the granite stones, mellowed by the work of cen- 
turies, take bright shades of warm colour. I have seen 
them glisten like silver ; I have seen them gleam like 
burnished copper. 

A long time may be spent in looking at the outside 
of Santiago. I was never tired of viewing this archi- 
tectural drama : for drama I may call it, as surely no 
church is more animated in its varied architecture, more 
richly figured, or more endowed with a suggestion of 
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life. I was fortunate in having during my last visit 
to Compostela an artist companion of sympathy and 
understanding, with an added practical knowledge 
of architecture and old buildings ; to which know- 
ledge, indeed, I owe almost all I have come to know 
of the cathedra] and many other buildings in the city. 
It was with his eyes certainly that I learnt to see 
much that I had missed, or failed to understand, in my 
previous visit to Compostela. Yet even now I feel 
unable to give a worthy description of this noble church. 
We revolved around the great building, like moths 
drawn to a light. We went away, and we came back, 
until we had gained a familiarity with it from many 
standpoints, and after each visit our love and admira- 
tion deepened. But the impressions produced by archi- 
tecture do not lend themselves readily to interpretation. 
It is always difficult to translate one art into the form 
of another art. Still an attempt must be made. If 
there are omissions and many instances of seeming 
negligence in my sight, it is because these things 
made no appeal to me. To see everything is often to 
see nothing. The duty of the writer is to note what 
has counted to him ; to light up, as far as he is able, 
his own vision — those things which have spoken to his 
soul. 

The walk around Santiago occupies a long time, and 
it offers the most varied entertainment. Let us make 
our starting-point the famous ^est front, known as El 
Obradoiro, taking our stand in the Plaza of Alfonso 
Doce. We see in this facade the work of Fernando 
de Casas y Novoa, a native Gallegan architect of the 
eighteenth century. It is ''the most beautiful, the 
most truly magnificent example " of the Churrigueresque 
style to be found in Spain — ''a perfect example of 
monumental exuberance." The note here is an in- 
sistent sumptuosity. The eighteenth-century builders 
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have taken advantage of the cathedral's peculiar site to 
emphasize the grandiose effects they loved. Very 
fitting seems the fine and broad flight of stone./ 
steps, winding in four stages, with their balustrades, 
which lead up to this west door. They are admirably 
adapted for the processional ceremonies of the 
church. 

The facade is composed of three storeys, with 
columns of the mixed order, and covered with an 
opulence of ornament — bas-reliefs, grotesques, twists \ 
and coils of granite, flowers and fruit, and what not.,' 
It is flanked on either side by lofty towers — the Bell ) 
Tower on the right and the Rattle on the left; it 
occupies the centre only of a vast architectural fa9ade, 
on the one side extending to the chapter-house and other 
rooms on the west of the cloister, and on the north 
side another long line of dependent buildings, connected 
with the Archbishop's palace. 

It is the effect of immense size, which makes the 
Obradoiro fa9ade so highly impressive. The sensation 
produced is one of wonder at its soaring magnificence. 
But wonder is not the emotion that great art should 
produce. Less admiration can be given to it do we 
try to analyse the excellence of the different parts. 
Recording my own impressions, I never found again 
the charm that I had found when by night I saw 
first the great west fagade, and the dim light softened 
all florid display into harmony. By day there was 
something dizzying in the mere climbing and soaring 
of one's astonished vision. Yes, this Churrigueresque 
work is fine ! but it is a little overpowering in its 
exuberance. The appeal is so" emphatic, — everywhere 
there is so much. Yet, after all, it is a true expres-^^ ^ 
sion of the sumptuous Spanish spirit. 

The towers, except their Romanesque bases, are 
modern, dating from the seventeenth century. The 
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steeples are one of the finest features of Spanish 
churches. Few edifices were considered complete 
without two, three, four, and even a greater number of 
towers, and many of these are of great beauty. In no 
other country are there so many examples of success- 
ful Renaissance towers, added to earlier churches. 
These lofty steeples give a character to Spanish 
towns as beautiful as it is truly local and Spanish. 
The towers of Santiago do not diiffer essentially from 

.-|my Gothic steeples, notwithstanding their strongly- 

/ marked Renaissance character, overlaid with a lavish 
display of pilasters, balustrades and vases, while a 
delightful Oriental touch is given by the cupolas with 
which they are crowned. This Gothic feeling mingles 
most curiously with all the late work. Of the two 
towers, that of the Bells was erected first: it was 
iinished in 1760. There are thirteen bells, of which 

''^the smaller are those taken to Cordova by Almanzor, 
and brought back to Compostela by Ferdinand after 

. the fall of the Caliphate. The largest bell is six feet 
high and seven feet in diameter, or nearly the size of the 

^ great bell of St. Paul's in London. The sister tower was 
built by the architect Casas on the model of the other. 
It gains its name from the great Rattle whose 
curious hollow music is sounded alone during Passion 
Week. There is a story about this rattle that is 
worth recording. During the War of Independence, 
in 1809, the French soldiers were quartered in the 
cathedral cloisters. The Rattle rang on Holy 
Thursday, and the unusual clamour resembled the 
sound of many wooden shoes. The courageous soldiers 

' of Napoleon, believing the clatter heralded the ap- 
proach of scores of clogged mountaineers, ran off in 
such haste that many were killed and a great number 
captured. This event is known locally as the Battle of 

'- the Rattle. 
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When the facade of the Obradoiro was built, in 
the first half of the eighteenth century — the work was 
begun in the year 1738 and finished in 1760 — the 
old steeples of the Romanesque church had already 
been pulled down, and the new work was thrown out in 
front, the bases of the old steeples being utilized for 
the new towers. The fagade was erected right in 
front of the Gate of Glory, thus preserving it intact 
and placing Mateo's precious western porch inside the 
building. Any one with an eye for structural deftness 
can see how cleverly the Churrigueresque masons 
carried out their work, and how little real harm they 
did ; even their additions in joining up the sculpture 
being unnoticeable, save to the eye of a trained artist. 
That considerable work was involved in removing at 
least some portions of the Gate of Glory is evident. 
The angles on either side at the abutment of the porch 
of the eighteenth century, and the original outer arch 
of Mateo's Gate are, in our opinion, the work of the 
Churrigueresque sculptors. There are in the cloister 
of San Clemente,^ now used as a museum of sculpture, 
two figures of Mateo's which, without doubt, once 
stood on the original porch. They are now, alas ! 
sadly neglected — be it said, with no credit to the 
authorities.! 

But to return to our inspection of the cathedral. 
After viewing the Obradoiro fa9ade, it will be almost 

* See p. 281. 

t A small doorway, in the centre of the west wall, and beneath 
the stairway, leads to the old crypt chapel, — ^the Iglesia baja. 
This beautiful and interesting little chapel (which no visitor to 
Santiago should fail to see, will be described in a succeeding 
chapter (p. 184). The chapel is kept closed, and is only open 
to the public on St. Joseph's day. Visitors may, however, 
obtain permission to visit it from any one of the courteous 
canons of the cathedral, who will accompany them and describe 
the chapel. 
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with relief that, following the wall of the cloister, 
you will enter the Plaza de las Platerias, which faces 
the south transept, to find there the rest which a 
simpler beauty gives, in this one part of the exterior 
building which lives as its creator planned it. 

This south front of the Platerias is by far the 
. jDoat interesting portion of the exterior building. It 
has been to some slight extent damaged by the erection 
of the lofty Clock Tower, projecting at its south-east 
angle. The rest of the old fa9ade, fortunately, is 
preserved. It is in two sections, each formed of large 
^twin arches, supported on semicircular columns; the 
whole occupying the width of the transept. In the 
lower part are two statue-guarded doorways, with a 
wealth of admirable Romanesque ornament. In the 
jamb of each door are three columns, of which the 
outer ones are of marble, the rest of stone. These 
marble shafts are carved with exquisite delicacy, 
having a series of figures in niches, formed of round 
arches and supported by columns, which separate the 
figures. In the upper storey above the doorways, are 
two extremely fine and deeply-recessed windows, 
with Byzantine horse-shoe arches ; the archivolts are 
richly carved, the cusping of the inner arch, in par- 
ticular, being of rare beauty.* Between these two 
portions is a ledge, which runs from right to left, 

* It is interesting to note that Street compares the cusping of 
these arches with that found in the churches of the Auvergnal 
type, and regards its presence at Santiago as ''another proof of 
the foreign origin of most of the work of this church," If, how- 
ever, he had possessed a wider knowledge of the Romanesque 
churches in Spain, he would have known the early use and 
beauty of these horse-shoe arches. He would then, probably, 
have had a di/Ferent opinion. He would have agreed with the 
Spanish writers, Lopez Ferreiro and Fernandez Casanova, who 
describe these arches as Byzantine, examples of work which 
had existed in Spain from the sixth century. 
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supported by corbels of curious design, grotesque 
monsters carved with delightful energy. The wall- 
space here for some feet, and also the tympana of the 
doors are covered with pieces of sculpture, which have 
evidently been taken down and are fastened in their 
present position with irons. ^ The facade is crowned 
by a modern balcony ; there still remain two canopies, 
in one of which is a beautiful early statue of the 
Virgin, part of an Annunciation, beside this is an 
empty support, which once held the figure of St. 
Gabriel. 

There are some peculiarly interesting problems for 
the archaeological and architectural student in this 
south transept front. A cursory view seems to indicate 
that what is seen of the old work is what originally 
existed ; but a careful examination shows that it has 
evidently been altered considerably between the 
twelfth and the seventeenth centuries. From the 
west wall of the lower part of the fifteenth-century 
Clock Tower, the builders have left the abutment of 
an arch, which must have had a great span ; from this 
it would appear that it was intended to throw over a 
great portico, or even an entirely new front on this 
southern transept, as was done on the northern side, and 
on the west front. But for want of funds, or for 
some other reason, the plans were changed, and, in- 
stead, the old work was adapted. Street says : ^' The 
work is clearly by another and earlier workman than . 
the western part of the church, and is executed with 
that admirable delicacy so conspicuous in early 
Romanesque sculpture." The effect is one of greats 
vigour and splendour — a sort of rude barbaric tender- 
ness. 

* The irons holding some of the statues recently became 
loose and the statues fell ; but they have been refastened in their 
places, 
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Oo the js^mb of the door on the tower side is an 
inscriptiooy deeply cut in large letters : — 

ERA 
IC 

XVI 

VIDUS (vidua) 
ILI (iulii) 
M (magister ?) 

Q (qui) 

F (fecit) 
O (opus) 

This gives the date of the work as the five Ides of 
July, era 1 1 16 ; which time corresponds with the notice 
already given from the Hittoria Compost eUana.* 

Much of the sculpture is clearly -of earlier date. 
The figure-pieces placed in the tympana and on the 
wall above cannot have been carved later than the 
last quarter of the eleventh century, and are probably 
earlier. One may well risk the view that in putting 
in these pieces of sculpture the twelfth-century, or 
more probably later builders, used pieces of sculpture 
belonging to the tenth-century church destroyed by 
the Moors. Without documentary evidence, such an 
opinion is, of course, entirely speculative. It will be 
remembered that, at the time Alfonso III. built his 
church, special mention is made in the old records of 
the sculpture used in the decoration of the portals ; and 
that on the west doorway was placed a very beautiful 
lintel from the first shrine of St. James at Libredon.'f 
The custom of utilizing earlier ornament, by incor- 
porating it in the porches of a new edifice, is a very 
common one in Spain. There is an excellent, though 
much later, example in the fine doorway of the old 
Colegio de San Jer6nimo, which stands in the north- 

* $tt p. 130. t See pp. 29 and 121. 
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west corner of the Plaza Mayor, where statuary and 
omament) belonging to the old building, have been 
worked into the modern edifice, giving a doorway 
which is a consistent and very beautiful whole. 

For long it was believed that the statues of the south 
front, as well as other sculptures on the columns, were 
taken from the old fafade t>f the Azabacheria, on the north 
side, which was destroyed in 1757. Lopez Ferreiro 
was the first to express the belief that the chief of these 
sculptures belong to a primitive age of iconography, 
and must be regarded as earlier than the twelfth 
century. The work is so good that it is easy to under- 
stand how it passed for twelfth-century art. Look, for 
instance, at the figure of the Christ, which is placed 
in the centre, or at that of Abraham, sacrificing his 
son Isaac, at the side; both faces have beauty and 
remarkable character. An examination of the figures, 
especially a comparison with the later work in the 
interior of the cathedral, will prove the early date. 
The limbs show a want of proportion, and, in 
particular, the feet, which are of immense size. 
Dramatic sentiment, which is very strongly felt, is 
interpreted by means of contortions of the limbs and 
exaggerated facial expression. But this makes the 
interest of these statues the greater; they must be 
regarded as among the first examples of early figure 
carving in Galicia. 

I shall not attempt to give any regular enumeration 
of all the figures — there are more than a hundred — of 
this wonderful south front. I cannot profess even to 
have fully 'apprehended them. All the statues, the 
birds, the flowers, and the beasts, are part of a mystic 
symbolism. Ferreiro calls them <* a compendium in 
stone of the Divine Revelation." He says they offer 
sufficient material to fill a volume, and he gives a 
different text of Scripture to explain each figure. 
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Yet to-day their appeal rests rather in their primitive 
and delightful art. They are, indeed, an interesting 
group. Here and there one of the figures detaches 
itself with peculiar effectiveness. The large statue of 
San Andres, for instance, who holds under his feet a 
curious little figure, and the Moses on the jamb of the 
door at the cloister side; or the Adam and Eve, 
near by, where the attitude and movement of Adam as 
he embraces Eve are full of a kind of naive politeness. 
The tympana of the doorways are in themselves a 
museum of imagery, the packed figures in each case 
being arranged with admirable care and understanding 
of design. In the one, on the west tower side, we see 
the Holy Spirit guiding the Saviour, who is attacked 
by ugly demons; an angel, and an adulteress sitting 
with a skull upon her knees; in the other, on the 
east side, are Pilate washing his hands; the lame 
man cured by Peter ; the crowning of the Christ with 
thorns; and the scourging. On other stones above 
are a portion of the descent into Hades, in which 
asses with wings are shown kneeling to the Christ ; 
and other beasts are carved elsewhere. The variety 
in the different groups is remarkable. There is sure 
to be a spirit of life in an architectural conception 
that could range from the combination of beautiful 
arches and pillars, with most delicate ornament, to this 
infinitely minute depictment of so many varied scenes. 
The Clock Tower, known as the Torre del Reloj, 
or of the Trinidad, rises to a height of 264 feet at the 
south-east angle of the fa9ade. The lower part is of 
mediaeval construction, and is in the Gothic style, and 
enriched with beautiful ornament and statues of the 
saints. The work was commenced in the fourteenth 
century, under D. Rodrigo of Padron, and was finished 
by his successor, D. Berenguel de Landora. The 
modern upper part is much later, and was added m 
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1680 from the design of Domingo Andrade, who at 
that time was master of the works of the cathedral. 
<<We cannot understand/' says Sanchez, ^<how the 
builders of the seventeenth century could possibly 
prefer those great pointed window-openings (which 
they added) to the beautifully-shaped Gothic ones of 
the lower part with their elegant columns." 

Santiago was one of the earliest cathedrals to 
possess a clock tower, and its example was soon 
followed by Milan and Padua. The original clock 
was put up in 1522. It was the work of a clever 
native mechanic, Guillen, who was also an artist in 
iron-craft. "^ Ten years later, this clock was replaced 
by a better one, with very complicated machinery, 
which (according to the statement of Ferreiro) as well 
as striking the hours, recorded the days and months, 
and also the movable feast-days, the course of the 
sun, and the changes of the moon. This clock was 
unfortunately destroyed, and was replaced by one 
made in London, which, in its turn, has been succeeded 
by the present clock. It was constructed by Andreo 
Antelo, a skilled artist of Ferrol, and was placed in 
the last years of the eighteenth century. The bell 
which strikes the hours is said to be one of the most 
beautiful in the world; such is the richness of its 
tone, that in calm weather its mellow sound can be 
heard at a distance of eight miles. Rosalia de Castro, 
Galicia's poetess, loved to hear it, and mentions it in 
one of her poems. 

The view which you obtain in this south Plaza of 
the Platerias is exceedingly fine. Standing on the 
broad flight of stone steps, which lead up to the doors, 
and with your back to the fa9ade, you have upon the 
right the Offices of the Chapter and the Treasury, 
which are built on to the east side of the cloister. 

* See pp» 165 and 217* 
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The work it the rich phstcrctco of the Renainance 
style. In the corner, where the Treasury joins the 
facade, is the famed gigantic Shell of St. James, which 
snpports almost the entire weight of the Treasury stair- 
case, and is regarded as a triumph of engineering skill. 
From this point the old tower is seen ; it rises at the 
far end of the Treasury fa9ade. The Cathedral of 
Santiago, according to the description gi^en by 
Americano, in the Codex of Calixtns, originally 
possessed no less than nine towers. Of these, the 
-Tfrasnry Tower is the only one that is left, but traces 
of some of the others may be found. It is still in a 
good state of preseryation ; its construction is similar 
to the pyramidal towers of the ancient Colegiata de 
Iria, and has a marked Oriental appearance. It is said 
that a certain lady of Compostela left a sum of money 
to be expended in honour of this tower, which money 
was utilized by the priests in the purchase of gorgeous 
mitres and robes. Dressed in these, an annual procession 
was made around it by the priests, scattering the fumes 
of incense, and singing psalms and chants. 

In the centre of the plaza is a beautiful fountain, 
where the women water-carriers gather, giving a 
beautiful human touch. Upon each side of the square 
are little open shops in which the silversmiths still 
work ; the ceaseless beating of their hammers mingles 
with the sounds of the laughter and the singing of the 
women. When the south facade begins to glow in 
the late afternoon light, you see it at its finest. In 
this hour a kind of rosy flush touches the granite stones. 
The Clock Tower, standing a little aloof from the old 
fo9ade, has something vast and romantic in its soaring 
height. The new work in comparison with the old ! 
— and yet, out of all the variety, there emerges a 
beautiful effect of the whole. The pinnacle of sculptured 
stone ; all the wealth of figures on the transept- wall 
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below — these stand out with an appeal which seems 
to make the act of vision the whole of life. 

The two remaining fa9ades of Santiago have less 
interest to offer* Continuing our walk eastwards, we 
reach' the Plaza de la Quintana, the picturesque square 
which contains the Convent of San Pelayo and the 
Correos. The cathedral building has been enclosed 
by a modern wall of granite, with a balcony, crowned 
by a series of small obelisks. At a first glance there 
appears to be little to detain us here. But, fortunately, 
some portions of the old twelfth-century apse and eastern ' 
chapels remain hidden behind this wall ; they may be 
seen from two small courtyards at the cabecera^ or head 
of the church. The one on the south side is 
approached by the outer entrance of the Puerta Santa, 
and can be viewed from the vestibule; the opposite 
north part can be seen from the windows of the 
Arzobispal Palacio, which open on the north side of 
the cathedral. From these precious fragments it is 
possible to reconstruct the original design of the 
Romanesque twelfth-century apse and its dependent 
chapels. Street, writing of this part of the exterior 
building, says : '* It seems that the eastern chapel was 
surrounded with a deeply recessed arcading, within 
which were broad, round-arched windows, with 
moulded archivolts carried on shafts with sculptured 
capitals. The smaller chapels have three-quarter 
shafts running up to the cornices placed between the 
windows, and the corbel-tables at the eaves are simple 
and bold." The design is good and very original, 
when its date is considered. Villa-Amil draws atten-~ 
tion to *^ the ingenious system of supports, uniting 
between themselves by means of arches, which form a 
kind of skeleton, or framework, surrounding and sus- 
taining the entire apse." The windows are good and 
should be noticed. The bay between the chapels has 
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a window occupying the whole space in width, with a 
small circular window above. A string-course is 
carried round the aisle wall above the roofs of the 
chapels ; the wall is continued up to the same level as 
the wall of the aisles of the church, and has alternately 
windows and arcading in its outer elevation. 

The Puerta Santa is at the south-east corner.* 
Even apart from its associations and religious signifi- 
capce, this doorway is interesting. It has twenty-four 
life-size Byzantine statues, which are placed in niches 
in the wall, twelve on either side of the outer porch. 
These figures are believed to have been taken from the 
stone stalls of the original choir, and though much 
worn — many of them are damaged and the heads 
and hands missing — they are fair examples of the figure- 
carving of the twelfth century. The large statue group 
of St. James, with his disciples, SS. Athanasius and 
Theodosius, all dressed as pilgrims, placed above the 
doorway, is of the same period. This group and the 
figures of the saints are said to be the work of a native 
carver, Pedro Campo. 

The true Puerta Santa, f or Holy Door, is within 
- 'the vestibule. It is walled, and opened only in Jubilee 
Year, which occurs once in seven years, when the 
feast-day of Santiago falls upon a Sunday. There is 
a custom which has continued through many centuries : 
one hopes that it may last always. When the Holy 
Door is open, a choir of peasant musicians stand by it 
and sing to those who enter the old folk-songs of 
Galicia. 

We must turn our steps northwards to complete our 

* The east transept entrance, the Puerta de la Quintana, it 
modem. It it by this door, except in the year of Jubilee, that 
die pilgrimt enter the cathedral. 

f; Thc'door it alto called Puerta de lot Perdonet, from the 
privileget granted to the pilgrimt who enter by it. 
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survev of the exterior, and give a glance in passing — 
it calls for nothing more — ^to the north fagade of A 
Azabacheria. It is said by Sanchez to be the best of 
the modern work which has overlaid the old Roman- 
esque building. The style is the late pseudo-classical ^ 
of the eighteenth century ; it consists of two storeys, ^ 
of which the lower is of the Ionic and the upper of 
the Doric order. It is neither better nor worse than 
similar work elsewhere. Although designed by the 
Spanish architect, Ventura Rodriguez, who gained 
fame as the builder of the Cathedral of El Pilar at 
Zaragoza, and built under the direction of an esteemed 
local architect, Domingo Antonio Lois Monteagudo, the 
work is QotS^iiiish. It cfgLcalledLlQ me many Jtalian 
churches belonging to the insipid archaical tendency' 
of the second half of the eighteenth century. There 
is nothing to detain us here. The group of St. James, 
with two kings on either side and the allegorical 
statue of Faith, which surmount the fagade, are so poor, 
that sadness arises when one reflects that the eighteenth- 
century sculptors were content to .place such a work on 
this north transept wall, which, before its m6d€m de- 
facement, is said to have rivalled in beauty that of the 
Platerias. 

The only remaining work of importance in the ex- 
terior building is the cloisters. To reach this we must 
return to the Plaza of Alfonso Doce,"^ passing by 
the old twelfth-century gateway, which leads from the 
north side to the principal front of the cathedral. The 
outer wall of the cloister is occupied with the sacristies, 
chapter-room and library. The present erections show 
no trace whatever of the work which f was undertaken 
by Archbishop Diego Gelmirez in the year 1128. 

* The entrance to the cloister must be made through the 
church by a door in the south transept, 
t See p. 126. 
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The original cloister was probably not on this site; 
it was destroyed, it is believed, by fire some fifty years 
after it was built. 

The present cloistral edifice was erected under the 
directionoTthe Archbishop D. Alfonsa de.Fonseca, 
the work being commenced in 1524. The original 

( design was made by Juan de Alava, 'Whose name is 
immortal in Spain as the author of the great Cathedral 
of Salamanca. On his death, in 1539, the direction 
of the work was entrusted to Gil de Hontan6n, who 
changed the design of the exterior building. Other 
builders, then maestros mayos of the cathedral, carried 
on the works from 15439 following at first the design 
of Alava, but later alterations were introduced, and 
finally the cloister, with its dependent buildings, wis 

X finished in 1 578 by Caspar de Arce. The cloister is a 
square of five bays. The late date and the changes 
introduced during the long period of construction are 
evident in the style. Fernandez Sanchez calls it ** a 
perfect example of Plateresque," an estimate of praise 
which is certainly excessive. The feeling is Gothic, 
though the work must be regarded as an example of the 
Spanish Plateresco ; and everywhere there are evidences 
of the Renaissance — even in its later neo-classical form 
— creeping in. Much of the detail shows strong transi- 

' tional tendencies ; especially interesting are the bosses 
on the vaulting, where more purely geometrical forms are 
displacing the freer work of the earlier style. The frieze, 
which runs round the walls, shows a more frequent use 
of classic forms, in egg-and-tongue moulding, but this 
is varied by the introduction of alternating flower-heads ; 
and the whole has great variety within its limits. The 
vaulting is probably older than the frieze; in some 
parts the old work would seem to have been displaced 
with new corbels, inserted and designed to correspond 
with the frieze. The buttresses are especially fine. 
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Apart iron) its certainly iDtereating stnictnre, there 
is Dot mocb to examine in tbe cloister. On the north 
side is a really beautifbl modem window, filled with a 



sort of reja of late troD-work, which shows the usual 
symbols connected with St. James. The south and 
west udea are decorated with carved coats-of-arms of 
the Fonseca family, which deserve careM examination. 
On the east pavement and alao on the north side, are 
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some examples of the seyenteenth and eighteenth- 
century tombs of the clergy. If one is inclined to 
examine the gradual decline of the stone-masons' art 
in lettering, a very interesting study is provided here ; 
the final point of debasement being reached in the nine- 
teenth century, when the work is compared with the 
beautiful earlier lettering visible on some of the tombs. 
The cloister is always one of the most delightful 
spots in Spanish churches. I have seen much finer 
cloisters than this one at Santiago, notably at Tarra- 
gona and Pampeluna. My memory of the quiet court 
— ^far stronger than note-book details of its architecture 
— is of a place of delightful rest, where you enjoy the 
uncostly pleasures of colour and sunlight. 
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CHAPTER IX 

T^he Cathedral of Santiago : The Interior^ 
the Ascent of the Roof and Towers 

THE interior of the Cathedral of Santiago cor- 
fe«pond8 in impressive grandeur with theostsidey 
and, iiiDre than this, it greatly exceeds it in symmetry 
_^of^tyl&.. We see what is rare in Spain, a church that 
was begun and finished ia-ooe style of architecture ; and 
one, moreover, that seems almost altogether to have 
escaped the ravages of revolutionary fanaticism, that 
have done so much to change the outside building. 
Unlike the exterior, the church within remains as its 
buijdpr^ planned it. It is the perfection of Romanesque 
in Spain. Street, in noting this contrast, says : '* The 
complete change in the character of the work as one 
goes through the door is more than usually striking, for 
you are at once transformed from what is all modern, 
to what is almost all old, uniform, and but little 
disturbed.** 

The general plan of the building is the simplest 
Roman cruciform — nave and side aisles and long ex- 
tended transept arms. The head of the cross is formed 
by the main altar, behind which is the ambulatory, with 
seven small chapels. The most remarkable feature of 
the interior is the unusual size and length of thf. tign- 
septs. Nowhere else in Spaing and in only five cathe- 
Hrals in Europe, do we find anything approaching the 
same development of the transept : these churches are, 
Pisa, Salisbury, Couques, St. Sernin of Toulouse, and 
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St. Petronius of Bologna. I recall how, on entering 
the cathedral for the first time by the Puerta de Platerias 
I mistook the wide and imposing transepts for the nave. 
Their length is not far from being equal to that of the 
nave ; while the view is much finer, being less inter- 
rupted than in the nave by the coro^ as the rails which 
separate this from the capilla-mayor are light, and the 
enclosed part is on the west of the crossing. 

The impressive character of the whole building is due 
to its two great qualities of simpHcity and harmonious 
proportions ; and the interior gains in effect by the fine 
size and elegance of the columns. These consist of a 
central pier, with engaged columns, which run up from 
the floor to the vault, and carry transverse ribs or arches 
below the great waggon-vault. There are forty-two 
pillars to support the side arches, and four larger pillars 
to support the intersecting arches. These elegant and 
light piers are praised by Street, who notes the contrast 
they give with the enormous thickness of the walls. 
They are sparingly ornamented ; the capitals are carved 
usually with foliage, but sometimes with pairs of beasts 
and birds, harpies and dragons ; those of early date 
have the old Byzantine design of plaits, and bands and 
dots. 

The entire effect produced is one of dignified strength 
and simplicity. The principal nave has a height from 
the floor to the centre of the roof-vault of over eighty 
feet,* and is rendered more impressive by the fine 
Romanesque triforium, which opens to it, with round 
arches, subdivided with two arches, carved on a de- 
tached shaft. The triforium galleries are continued 
around the transepts and the apse. There is no 
clerestory ; the plain barrel-vault of the nave and the 
transepts spring from the cornice, running immediately 

* Street gives seventy feet. The exact height is eighty-seven 
feet. 
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above the semicircdar arches, which enclose the twin- 
lights of the triforium. The aisles haye quadripartite 
vaulting. These gloom-filled side aisles are produced 
from the ambulatory walk ; they are lower than the 
nave, and are narrow in proportios to their length. 
The original windows remain through the greater 
portion of the church. In the aisles they have jamb- 
shafts inside and in the triforium galleries there are jamb- 
shafts outside. At places, such as the angles of the aisles 
and elsewhere, where it has been impossible to pierce 
the walls for windows, sunk arcading, corresponding 
with them in outline and detail, is substituted for them. 

Such, badly stated, are the main characters of this 
noble church. Of no imposing vastness, it yet gives ^ 
the appearance of far greater size than it is, from the j 
perfectipn of its proportion and the well-judged distribu- i 
tion of lights and shadows. At Santiago you have the '^ 
characteristic partial gloom of all Spanish churches. 
The absence of a clerestory causes there to be very 
little light in the upper part of the church ; one con- 
sequence of this darkness above is a great apparent 
increase of height, and this seems to add to the size of 
the whole building. 

The final charm of the interior is that of light and 
shade and colour, which impart mystery to its sombre 
and massive solidity. Even at this early period the 
twelfth-century builders would seem to have already 
grasped the difficult problem of light, so as to regulate 
and modify its effects, producing a result of medium 
gloom, midway between the clearness to which we are 
accustomed in English and in French churches, that 
detracts so much from the sense of mystery, and the 
extreme and sombre darkness of the southern Spanish 
churches, which, impressive as it certainly is, renders 
all details invisible. The nave in its upper part is 
always in partial gloom, the aisles are even darker. 
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At the west end the circular window, above Mateo's 
.jGate of Glory, admits more light, while the windows 
^of the dome, which rises above the crossing, send down 
what is comparatively a blaze of light upon the capilla- 
mayor. By this admirable adjustment, the light is 
brought to aid in the structural harmony of the building. 
Although in the interior of Santiago Cathedral the 
original plan of the twelfth-century builders has been 
respected, from the time when the first stones were 
laid, right up to the eighteenth century, modifications 
and changes of all kinds and periods have been intro- 
duced into the subordinate arrangements of the church. 
The apse, the oldest portion, has been a good deal 
altered ; three only of the former eight apsidal chapels 
remain, and the old columns and arches have all been 
destroyed, or, at least, so overlaid with modern work 
as to be no longer visible. A thirteenth-century 
chapel, dedicated to Neustra Senora de Blanca, has 
been added on the north of the apse ; on the south side 
a small fifteenth-century chapel — ^that of Mondragon — 
has been introduced, with beside it the large Capilla 
del Pilar, in the most flamboyant Renaissance style. 

This change in the chevet* is the more to be 
deplored, as the original design must have been ex- 
ceptionally good. The arrangement of chapels at the 
eastern extremity of the church as a chevet, is a com- 
bination of design beautiful beyond comparison with 
the square ends to which we are accustomed in our 
English cathedrals. | It is a plan that is usually con- 



* This word chevet it not used in Spain. The eastern ex- 
tremity is known as the cahecera, or head of the church. 

t Westminster Abbey alone in England has a similar arrange- 
ment of chapels at the east end. Mr. Francis Bumpus, in his 
book on the Cathedrals of Northern France, suggests that this was 
adopted from the French churches. It is interesting to notice 
that at Westminster the unusual position of the choir is very 
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tidered aa belonging to the French churchei, yet it 
was used in Spain from a very early date. The 
RomaaeBquebuildersofSantiago adopted and dereloped 
a plan, with which they were certainly familiar, as the 
.one most suitable to the shrine of St. James. 

The most apparent disturbance to the Romanesque 
churches arises from the introductioa of the modern 
capilJa-mayor an d coro . These replace the original 
ones built by Gelmirez in the twelfth century. As we 
should expect from their late date, the work is be- 
wildering in its riotous use of oraament. The design 
of the cbapel is good. It is surrounded by twelve 
pillars with marble plinths, each one formed of twisted 
columns with masses of foliage, tendrils and grapes 
hanging from them. Over the second and third 
pillars, on either side, springs the 
baldacfaino, which covers the High 
Altar. Much that is typically Spanish 
and sumptuous is here — the adjective 
so dear to the native writers arises 
unbidden when you write of these 
immense retablos. You will be as- 
tonished at the exuberance of the 
artists' fancy. Flamboyant taints 
are framed in pillars of blue and 
gold, which are overladen with de- >tatd> oj iantiaco / 
signs of fruit and foliage, and fantastic creations of 
every kind. The equestrian statue of Santiago as 
he appeared at the fabulous battle of Clavijo rises right 
up to the roof; the Cardinal Virtues are represented on 
either side, and immense angels, some bearing flags 
taken in Spanish battles, project from the gallery and 

limilar to th*[ which i> ilwir> fonud in Spiuitb churchei. I) 
it poiiible, then, ihit the nM of chapeli to form a chevct came, 
not from France, but wai luggeited by (ome Eogliib pilgrim, 
who had visited Santiago f 
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stand on the capitals and cornice. One figure is old, 
the life-size stone figure of St. James, seated upon a 
silver-coyered chair, which is placed in the centre. It 
is believed to have been in this position since the time 
when the church was consecrated in 1 2 1 1 . 

The effect of this altar can be judged best from the 
triforium gallery at the far west end of the nave. Then 
all these immense figures and bewildering ornaments 
take their right proportions, the bright colours tone 
into harmony and you find real beauty in the amazing 
splendoiu*. Notice should be taken of the four silver 
lamps of beautiful design. Once there were fifty of 
these lamps, giving their pale light in the chapel. The 
two largest of those that remain are said to have 
Escaped the hands of the French soldiers, who did so 
much to destroy the treasures of Santiago, through 
their silver having been painted in imitation of wood. 
The lamp, which hangs in . front of the Apostle, was 
the gift of the Gran Capitan Gonzalo of Cordova ; it 
was made from the metal of his weapons. A word of 
praise may be given to the bronze pulpits with beautiful 
gilt reliefs. They are the work of Miguel de Romay $ 
their date is the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The rejas are modern, and among the beautiful 
screens of Spain do not evoke admiration. 

The coro is railed off from the capilla-mayor by 
low gilded railings. It occupies four bays of the nave. 
The silleria has fifty-three high stalls ; both the upper 
and lower stalls are elaborately carved, but the work is 
of late date and poor. These stalls cannot compare 
with the beautiful choir-stalls in other churches in 
Compostela. 

Behind the capilla-mayor a flight of stonie steps 

leads to the entrance of the small crypt — a spot of 

special importance in Santiago, because here is the 

shrine of St. James and bis two faithful disciples, 
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SS. Athanaiius' and Theodosins, The relice, which 
were dUcoTcred in 1864, after excavationi undertaken 
at great coet by Arch^shop Paya, now repoie in a 
chaied-silver urn of very beautiful workmanahip. This 
was designed by Don Jo«f Loiada, an artist of Com- 
poeCela, and was finished by bia pupil, the Bilversmith 
Ricardo Martinez. One is glad to be able to teiufy 
to the beauty of thit modem work ; a witneai that the 



ailversmithe of the city have not forgotten the great 
past of their craft. Apart from its aaaociatioDS, the 
crypt has no special interest. It is a rery sacred spot, 
and it were well that the risitor who gains permiisJon 
to visit it should remember its aigoificaoce. The 
memory of Santiago lives in this little chapel, where a 
dim lamp swings unextinguished before his tomb. An 
attitude of reverence alone befits the stranger's approach, 
and indeed the mood may blend, to some extent at 
least, with that unceaaing company of human souls, 
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who for more than a thousand years have sought this 
shrine. Here, at last, the pilgrimage to Santiago de 
Compostela is accomplished. 

A special feature of Spanish churches is the number 
and importance of the lateral chapels. They owe 
their existence mainly to wealthy prelates or to the 
nobility, who either dedicated an altar to some local 
saint, or desired a sepulchre for themselves and their 
families. These chapels are built in all possible styles 
>and in all degrees of splendour, according to the 
generosity of the donor. They are, in fact, small 
churches, often independent of the cathedral its'elf ; 
frequently they bulge out, deforming the regular plan of 
the building; they even, in some cases, take up an 
important part of the interior edifice ; as a rule, they 
are rich in decorative details, luxurious in the use of 
polished stones, of iron-work, of silver and gilt, pos- 
sessing rich tombs, statues, pictures, altars and painted 
retablos. It is due largely to their presence that the 
great Spanish churches are rich museums of art. 

The chapels of Santiago cannot compare in this 
respect with such a cathedral, for instance, as Seville, 
where the possession of pictures and other treasures of 
art in the chapels would give this church a high place 
among the galleries of Europe. An examination of 
the chapels at Santiago leaves one, indeed, with a 
sense of disappointment; their contents are mainly 
^roque sculptvire and altars. The large modern 
yCapilla del Pilar — on the south side of the capilla- 
/ mayor and the first of the seven chapels of the ambulatory 
— affords a striking, and sad, example of the manner in 
which such chapels were erected in Spain, without the 
slightest regard of harmony with the church within 
which they are placed. The over-abundant use of 
marbles, polished jaspers and alabaster, with ornament 
representing shells, shields, Moorish arabesques, and 
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what not, which cover the ceiling, walls, and roof, 
are, as Villa-Amil says, ** more suited to a palace than 
a Christian temple." In this noble Romanesque 
cathedral one can but turn in sorrow from the riotous 
display. This chapel is held in high esteem in Com- 
postela, from its possession of the Virgin del Pilar, 
placed on the only altar of the chapel. It is believed 
to have been miraculously made from a single block of 
stone at Zaragoza. The oldest chapel in this part is 
that of San Salvador, which forms the apse. The 
building of the cathedral began at this spot. Both 
this chapel and the adjacent chapels — San Pedro, the 
third chapel on the soutli of the ambulatory, and San 
Juan and San Bartolom^ on the north side — have been 
so much altered that very little of the old work 
, remains. The capitals of the Saviour's chapel, for 
instance, have been hideously painted in blue and gilt. 
There is a good reja^ by Guillen, closing tl^ 
Mondrag6n's chapel — ^the second on the south side. 
The Churrigueresque altar in San Pedro's chapel is 
well designed ; it is the work of Fernando Casas, the 
architect of the Obradoiro facade. A good tomb in 
this chapel of Doiia Mencfa de Andrade has been 
spoilt by a coat of white paint. The Renaissance 
monument in alabaster, with the recumbent efligy of 
Don Diego of Castile, which will be found in the 
chapel of San Bartolome, is praised by many* It was 
the first monument of the Renaissance which Compos- 
tela possessed, and this, possibly, explains the esteem 
in which it is held. If I record my own impressions, 
I must state that it appeared to me noteworthy only 
for beauty of material and elaboration of detail, and 
that it failed in artistic grasp. I found much greater 
pleasure in the monumental tombs in the Capilla del 
Espfritu Santo, the first chapel on the east side of the 
north transept. Eight sarcophagi, all richly carved, 
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may be seen. The oldest is that of Archbishop 
MoscosOy which dates from 1367. The recumbent 
figure, and also the angels, are good. On the opposite 
wall are the tombs of Cardinal Pedro Varela and Juan 
Mergalego, which may be recognized by their inscrip- 
tions ; the date of both is the sixteenth century. A 
little further is an example of fourteenth-century work ; 
a really fine tomb of Francisco Peiia and his wife. 
The three altars of this chapel, though of late date, 
deserve some praise. In the altar mayor is a mediaeval 
statue of the Virgin in stone; the two other altars 
have curious tablets above them ; one of the Mother 
and her Child, the other of Las Animas (the Souls). 

Coming out of this chapel will be found a small 
passage which adjoins it. This leads to the detached 
church of the Corticela, a small edifice of very special 
interest to the student, as it is old work and of the 
same age as the fabric of the cathedral. It is one of 
the oldest monuments in Compostela ; a chur.ch, belong- 
ing to the Benedictine monks, existed here in the 
middle of the ninth century. This was pulled down 
at the end of the same century to give place to the 
church of Alfonso III. From the earliest times this 
chapel was used by the pilgrims to attend service ; it 
is now the strangers' parish church. Originally it 
appears to have had no connection with the cathedral ; 
but the erection of the modern chapel of San Andres 
closing it up, a passage was made, destroying one of 
the old transept chapels. This leads to the west door 
of the Corticela church. It is a small but good 
example of twelfth-century Romanesque work, with 
shafts in the jambs and finely-carved capitals. Two 
horses on the left capital are remarkably good. The 
tympanum is enriched with an Adoration of the Kings, 
while the lintel is held by supports in the form of 
angels with scrolls in their hands. The church itself 
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consists of three naves of two bays in length, separated 
by one column on each side ; these are cylindrical in 
shape and have carved capitals. The apse is rect- 
angular, with well-shaped columns joined to the lateral 
walls, and on either side are two small altars. The 
vault is later than the fabric and is now covered with 
plaster. The chapel contains the tomb of the Cardinal- 
Canon Gonzalo Eanes, an effective work in white 
and black marble. The altars are unimportant, but 
one has an old and beautiful figure in stone of San 
Estaban. On the left side under two arches are two 
very Spanish representations of the Christ, one in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, and the other showing the 
dead figure lying in an urn. Before these statues you 
will never fail to see figures prostrate at prayer, in 
the dramatic and self-forgetful attitudes that mark the 
worship of the Gallegans. 

There is a charm that cannot fail to impress the 
stranger at Santiago. It is, of all the great Spanish 
churches, the one which most livingly preserves its 
character as a great focus of popular worship. It is 
so not alone by reason of its well-preserved structure 
— it is by far the best kept of any Spanish church I 
have visited — ^but through the perfect ordering of its 
many services, the happy and yet rigid observance of 
all the church ceremonies, the reverent attitude of 
those who are responsible for them, and the faithful 
worship of the people themselves. It is a quality that 
you may feel, not only upon high days and the great 
days of the festival of St. James, but every day and at 
all hours. The great church and its many chapels 
are places of real and constant use; all classes of 
people frequent it, and the sounds of worship seem 
seldom to cease within these walls. The Apostle's 
holy church is alive, and remains what it was first 
built to be — ^the goal of a people's devotion. 
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Never can I forget the occasion on which I witnessed 
one of the most typical ceremonies connected with this 
church — ^the swinging of el botafitmeiro^ ^< the mighty 
king of censers." * First, there was a procession of 
the clergy, headed by the archbishop, around the 
church« Each of the figures carried long lighted 
tapers, and as the faint lights from them struck here 
and there on the dark walls of the old church, you 
gained one of those indescribable effects which one 
never sees in perfection except in Spain, where the 
Church understands so well the dramatic element as an 
aid in worship. The great church was filled with wor- 
shippers, the women kneeling upon the bare pavement, 
the men standing in groups. Two men came forward, 
bearing the silver vessel suspended by chains to a 
horizontal pole. They placed it on the railed pave- 
ment between the capilla-mayor and the coroj exactly 
under the dome, from the triangle of which hung the 
ends of a rope worked by a pulley. The chains of 
the censer were attached to one end of this rope, while 
seven strong men grasped the other end, and pulling 
it, caused the cauldron to rise above the heads of the 
people, until it was about nine feet from the ground. 
Then it began to swing gently. I noticed the faces 
of the women and men around me; every eye was 
fixed upon the moving censer ; there was that silence 
of united expectation which one sees only in a Spanish 
crowd. I marvelled ; to the stranger it is an astonish- 
ing sight, but to the people it is a perfectly religious 
ceremony. The great censer was used first at the 
time when there were few inns in Compostela and the 
pilgrims passed the night in the church, as a means to 
disinfect the building. The ceremony of its swinging 
has always been carried out with an elaborate ritual 
that has come down unchanged from the Middle Ages. 
* So called by Victor Hugo in his poem. 
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And as a stranger I felt some echo of the people's 
emotion when, after the moments of intense waiting, 
the silver tones of the Mrimias — the two clarions — 
rang through the silence. Now the great censer swung 
out, higher and ever higher, seeming to cover at each 
gigantic swing the whole length of the transept; 
tongue-like flames broke through its perforated lid 
as the breeze fanned the charcoal within. It really 
appeared like a Hying thing. For some fifteen 
minutes it swung, and the accompanying clarions sent 
forth their shrill music with ever-increasing triumph. 
At last the censer ceased its movement, slowly it 
descended, then it was carried away. Afterwards the 
musicians, taking their places in the nave, where the 
priests stood in a semicircle around them, gave a 
performance to the people of the beautiful Spanish- 
Catholic music. 

But this description of the swinging of the hota^ 
fumeiro has taken us far from our examination of the 
chapels of the cathedral. In the north transept will 
be found the Capilla de San Fructuoso, which replaces 
the ancient chapel of the same name, where the 
remains of the saint-poet were buried, when brought 
from Portugal to Compostela in 1605. Opposite in 
the west corner is the dark Capilla de Santa Catalina. 
Next to these chapels on either side of the Puerta de 
la Azabacheria are two monumental tombs, that of 
Abbot Juan Vidal on the right side, and, opposite, 
an earlier and much better work, with the recumbent 
statue of D. Alfonso Lopez, a bishop of O reuse. 
The south transept has no chapels. At the extreme 
east is the tomb of the Archbishop D. Juan Beltran, 
a seventeenth- century work. In the south-west corner 
behind the Clock Tower is a good monument, that of 
Cardinal Martin Lopez, believed to date from 1477. 
Behind this altar is tl)e semicircular arch of an old 
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porch, in the tympanum of which is a fine old carv- 
ingy representing St. James on his white horse at the 
battle of Clayijo. The archiyolt is adorned with 
angels. This sculpture is of great historical import- 
ance. It has been recognized by a committee of 
architects as belonging to the tenth century, and must 
have been part of the decoration of the first church 
of Alfonso III. It is a yery interesting example of 
old art. On the opposite east side of the Puerta de 
las Platerias is another old work — the Pila Bautismal 
(baptismal font), mentioned by Americo in the Codex 
of Calixtus.* 

The remaining chapels open from the aisles of the 
naye. The first is the large circular Capilla de la 
.Cguumi^B placed in the north angle. It was the 
last addition to the old fabric, and was built in 1772 
by a natiye workman, under the direction of Lois 
Monteagudo. Its founder was D. Lope de Mendoza, 
who is buried in the chapel ; the arms of his family 
decorate the ornate entrance doors. On the eastern 
altar is a crystal urn, wherein were placed the remains of 
St. Filomena. The beautiful retablo of the chief altar 
was brought from the Capilla de las Reliquias The 
second chapel in the north naye, the Capilla del Santo 
Cristo de Burgos, is a work of late date in the Grseco- 
Roman style. It contains the elaborately ornamented 
tomb of its founder, D. Pedro Carrillo. 

The chapels in the south aisle haye more interest. 
We enter first through the Gothic gateway which 
leads to the Penitentiary, and on the right is the Capilla 
de las Reliquias, the treasures of which may be yiewed 
by means of an open grating let into the door.f Many 
loyely and sacred objects are guarded in this chapel. 

* See p. 47. 

t Permission to enter the chapel is easily obtained. The best 
hour is nine o'clock in the morning. . 
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Here is the cross of Alfonso III. y in beaten gold and 
enriched with jewels. It is similar to the Cruz de los 
Angeles in the Cathedral of Oviedo, and among the 
earliest examples of the jeweller's art. There are 
hundreds of relics of the saints, enclosed in urns, boxes, 
and tubes of the precious metals, some of which are of 
exquisite workmanship ; besides these, there are silver 
and gold candelabra, censers, chalices, and processional 
crosses, golden keys and jewelled stars. There are 
many statuettes of St. James and other saints and 
apostles — one, a bust of Santiago Alfeo, is a curious 
and very ancient work. Here is the rich and delicate 
Custodia, made, as its inscription states, by Jacobi 
Antonius de Arphe in the year 1 544. The treasures 
seem to be beyond counting, a description of all of them 
would fill a Tolume. They offer the student a rich 
study of the work of the native silversmiths and 
jewellers from the earliest times down to the present 
day. 

Opposite to the Relics Chapel, a door at the far 
end of the Penitentiary'passSgFteads to the Capilla de 
San -Fernando. The main altar has a good, Though 
late, statue o^lConquistado of Seville. But the treasure 
of this chapel is the five reliefs in marble above the 
lateral altar. They represent scenes in the life of 
Santiago : one and two show the calling of the Saint 
and his mission ; in the third he is preaching ; the 
fourth depicts his martyrdom ; and in the last we see 
the bringing of his body to Iria. The date of the 
work is 1456. The carvings are believed to have been 
brought from England by an English cura, Juan Gudgar 
or Judgar. Next to this chapel is the sacristia, which, 
with the other rooms and chapels on this south side, are 
part of the cloistral edifice. The entrance is by the 
ante-sacristia, which opens into the south transept. 
The beautiful doorway is in the Plate resque style, and 
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the two rooms are examples of the same work, and 
richly decorated. In the sacristia are kept the copes 
of the clergy, which should be seen : many of these 
church yestments are exquisite. The most beautiful 
are six copes, with embroidered images of the apostles^ 
said to have been worked by Santa Isabel, of Portugal, 
in the fourteenth century. There are some paintings 
by Antonio Bozas, but they have no great merit. 
-"^The east and south sides of the cloister are occupied 
with the vestry of the canons * and other rooms and 
offices; on the west are the Archivo, the Sala 
Capitular, and the Biblioteca. These rooms, in the 
most florid late Renaissance style, will not give much 
pleasure to the architect. They contain some notable 
treasures of art ; chief among these are the tapestries 
in the Sala Capitular. No country possesses more 
beautiful tapestries than Spain. These tapestries were 
executed in the royal workrooms at Madrid; some 
from the designs of Rubens and Bayeu, but the finest 
— the most vividly alive — are from the cartoons of 
Goya. They represent scenes from the lives of the 
y people : it is impossible in words to give their charm, 
they are wonderful. In this room there are some good 
examples of old Spanish furniture. The Library and 
the Archivo will be interesting to the antiquarian and 
the historian. Here are preserved among other impor- 
tant manuscripts and deeds of the city, the Codex of 
Calixtus II., and the famous Historia Compostellana^ 
from both of which I have had occasion so often to 
quote. There are many other interesting documents 
relating to the cathedral and the history of Compostela. 
The Archbishop's Palace, at the north-west of 
the cathedral, contains within its modern structure a 
jewel of old Romanesque work, believed to be the 

* It is here that application should be made to visit the 
difTerent parts of the caUiedral. 
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private chapel of Archbishop Gelmirez.'"' It is a 
work of singular interest, but, unfortunately^ it is 
exceedingly difficult to obtain permission to yisit it. It 
is entered by way of the archiepiscopal library, from 
which you descend to a beautiful porch. It has the 
same width as the naves of the chapel, and is divided 
into two vaults, which arise and start from the elegant 
columns, enriched with sculpture. It is the sculpture 
of this chapel that is specially remarkable. Within 
the chapel the banded imposts, on which the arches 
and early Gothic vaulting rest, are adorned with 
beautiful and most interesting carvings, which are 
different from any in the cathedral. The capitals 
have finely-carved figures of musicians, playing upon 
stringed instruments, such as violas and harps. They 
are supposed to represent the musical instruments used 
by the minstrels in the twelfth century, and are quite 
different from those of the twenty-four elders in the 
Portico de Gloria. The keystones of the vaults are 
adorned with angels, birds, and rosettes, all of very 
good work. Separated from the chapel by a huge 
pier is a room, which must have served as the 
refectory of the archbishop and his canons. The 
sculpture here is of even greater interest. We have 
scenes representing the every-day life of Galicia in 
the twelfth centufy. One capital shows a dinner- 
party. In another carving a Gallegan lady is seated 
at a meal with a young girl on either side of her; 
while a servant stands behind them with a dish of 
eatables in her hands. There are people carrying 
all manner of viands, meats, bread, fruits, etc. As 
Sanchez remarks, <'This must be the refectory, it 
could be nothing else, with so much food about." 

* This opinion is founded on the likeness the chapel bears to 
the description of the chapel of Gelmirez, given in the Historia 
ComfosteiioHa, , 
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The figures of these carvings are vigorously alive ; the 
work is very Spanish in its dramatic representation of 
these homely details of life. 

Beneath the chapel, and serving as a support to it, 
is another most interesting vaulted room, probably the 
old Sala Capitular. It has two naves, separated by 
supports, with beautiful Byzantine shafts, which have 
been shamefully embedded and hidden in a wall which 
obscures one of the naves. The other nave is not 
much lighter, its windows being blocked by a wall in 
the Plaza del Hospital. There is not sufficient light 
to see the fine, though terribly neglected, fragments of 
old ornament. This room appears to be of earlier 
date than the chapel and refectory, and cannot be 
much later than the eleventh century. Sanchez states 
that it was here Gelmirez established his mint, by the 
permission of Alfonso VI . in 1 107, in order to obtain 
money for the carrying on of the works of the 
cathedral. 

An examination of the sculpture of Santiago 
Cathedral, of the originality of design and the close 
study of Nature which characterizes the work, suffices 
to prove the existence at a very early date of a 
vigorous school of native sculptors, who nowhere more 
than in this beautiful hidden chapel of Gelmirez have 
demonstrated for all time the extraordinary creative 
powers of the Gallegans in this branch of the arts. 
In a previous chapter I have shown that this aptitude 
for sculpture is founded on qualities deeply rooted in 
the national character.*^ Compostela had already, in 
the eleventh century, a flourishing school for artists, 
for instruction in all branches of the arts. In those 
days of the city's early and great prosperity, art was 
the heritage of the people ; it was practised in the 
workshops of the artisans, the father taught his sons, 

♦ See p. 95, 
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and the master explained his methods to his disciples 
and apprentices. And because art was a common part 
of the national life^ it lived and flourished everywhere. 
Thus it need not be a cause of surprise that 
Galicia produced perfect sculpture, contemporaneously, 
if indeed not earlier, than the best French work. 

From its earliest to its latest period, inside and 
outside, Santiago Cathedral and its old dependent 
buildings are a museum of sculpture. I know no 
other cathedral in Spain, except Tarragona, which is 
a century later in date, that can compare with it in 
this respect. The great triple west portal of Mateo is 
the most sublime conception of Christian iconography 
of the Middle Ages; a work unsurpassed in any 
country for originality of design and excellence of 
execution. On this crowning glory of Santiago I 
shall presently dilate, with all that enthusiasm to which 
so noble a monument of the Gallegan genius of the 
twelfth century is entitled. I would state here 
emphatically my disbelief in the claim made by the 
French writers of the authorship for France of Mateo's 
portico, as well as of the carved capitals in the Igleita 
baja and in the cathedral.'''' Street did not see the 
chapel of Gelmirez, and it is probable that its existence 
is unknown except in Spain. These works reveal so 
insistently the Spanish spirit, that no one who has a 
real acquaintance with the art of Spain can hesitate as 
to their authorship. Mateo's figures are as local in 
their character as the paintings of Zurbaran and Goya. 
The atartlingly life-like figures of the evangelists and 
prophets in the Gloria are all Gallegan types. There 

* No mention is made by any foreign architects, as far as I 
know, of the sculpture in the chapel of Gelmirez. There is an 
interesting notice of the sculpture in this chapel, with excellent 
illustrations, in the Spanish magazine Por Esos Mundos^ Aug. 
1910. 
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is a fact whose significance seems to have escaped the 
notice of those who have written upon this question. 
The Gate of Glory was not the first work executed 
by Mateo in Galicia. In 1161 he was engaged in 
repairing the bridge of the Ulla at Cesures,* which 
is situated y it will be remembered, quite near to 
Compostela. Now» it is not likely that a French 
sculptor would be brought to Galicia for such a 
work. Mateo must have, therefore, for at least seven 
years before we know of his being at Compostela, 
been residing in the neighbourhood. He had already 
gained fame, as we know from the warrant of 
Ferdinand II.,f in 1 168 — the year of the commence- 
ment of the portico — and granting certain payments 
CO him as master of the works. Surely, with these 
facts before us, it may be assumed that Mateo had, 
before he gained the important position of maestro- 
mayor of the cathedral, worked in Compostela in 
some one of the many old churches of the city, which 
were afterwards replaced by the later Renaissance 

ediiices4 

There is equally strong evidence against a French 
authorship of the carved capitals in the cathedral, as 
well as the sculpture in the Igletia baja and Gelmirez's 
chapel. The capitals of the cathedral are of early 
date. L6pez Ferreiro, who has made a special study 
of the sculpture of Santiago, believes that they were 
completed before the end of the eleventh century, an 

* Cean Bermudez, Arq, de EtpaHa, if 33* Street gives this 
fact in a foot-note. He does not, however, seem to have 
recognized its importance. 

t See p. 127. 

X I have already mentioned the little church at the village 
of Janza, which is believed to be the work of Mateo. Bat as I 
have no date as to the exact time of building the church, I do 
not know if this was done before or after Mateo's work ia 
Compostela, though it was probably before. 
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opinion which the history of the building supports.* 
They must, therefore* have been carved before the 
period at which the French capitals attained to any- 
thing like the same perfection. According to Viollet- 
le-Duc, it was after 1 1 30 that the monks of Cluny — 
for whom the French writers claim all the beautiful 
work at Santiago — changed the method of their 
designs, and began to turn to Nature for inspiration, 
finding new elements in the vegetation of the fields, 
which the sculptors now copied. It was not until 
1 1 60 that these monks completed the famous arcades 
at Vezelay, and the most brilliant period of their art 
was between 1 1 99 and 1 2 1 6. A careful examination 
of the foliage used as ornament in the capitals at 
Santiago suffices to prove that a very close study must 
have been made by the sculptors of the local plants ; 
most often of all it is the decorative leaves of the tall 
Gallegan cabbages that are represented ; in others it 
is the local vine that is faithfully copied. We are 
thus forced to the conclusion that the monks of Cluny 
— if, indeed, they carved these capitals — made the 
revolution in their art earlier in Spain tlian in their 
own country; if not, we must accept this beautiful 
sculpture as the work of the Gallegan carvers. How 
genuinely Spanish are the carvings at Santiago we may 
realize if we compare them with other sculpture to be 
found in the kingdom. The opinion of Street and 
many French writers of a French origin for the work 
here has been based on the assumption that this church 
of St. James offered a solitary example of achievement. 
This is an error : all that we find at Santiago is a 
much richer quantity of work ; this is what we should 
expect in a church of so great importance. Delightful 
fragments of sculpture, of Byzantine and later date, 
will be found, scattered, and often neglected, in almost 

* 5w p. 123 
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erery town in the kingdom ; their number lis extra- 
ordinary; old capitals, lintels of doors, pieces j[of 
ornament, figures, singly and in groups, carvings that 
are beautiful or solemn, fantastic or grotesque, always 
vigorous and interesting ; the outcome of the boldly 
dramatic and realistic Gallegan character. 

The best place to examine the capitals of the 
cathedral is from the triforium galleries. The arches 
of the windows through which you look down into the 
aisles are supported by capitals; there are many 
hundreds of them — all are well sculptured, and, though 
generally simple, there are not two alike. They must, 
as Ferreiro states, be regarded as << among the best 
examples of their age and style." A quality which 
marks the work is that while the sculpture bears the 
closest inspection, the capitals also stand out equally 
well when seen from the distance of the nave below, a 
strong proof of the vigour of the carving. These early 
capitals were sculptured before the masons lifted them 
to their place. Each workman was responsible for 
his own capital, and in some cases the name or sign of 
the sculptor is cut into the stone. There are a great 
number of masons' marks both inside and outside the 
cathedral. These are said to be the guiding marks 
which the masons used in the different centuries of the 
building. They consist of heads, rounds, ornamented 
with a cross, triangles, squares, etc., while those in the 
capella-mayor, being of late date, are of a more orna- 
mental character. 

We have now gained a knowledge of the Cathedral 
of Santiago. There is, however, one undertaking 
which no visitor should omit — z walk over the roofs 
and the ascent of one of the towers.*^ It is well to 
see what a great cathedral is made of, and in these 
high places of the immensity of Santiago, you will find 

* The entrance is from the triforium gallery of the nave. 
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ample CDtertainineDt pronded. For one thing, you 
wilt be able to examine all that reraains oF the primi- 
tive exterior decorattoos. Tfaese will be fbnnd at the 
head or apse of the church) and caa be well seen from 
the eaat side of the circular pathway around the cupola. 
You look down into the two email courts which con- 
tain what i* left of 
the primitive apsidal 
chapels ; you will notice 
the fineness of the old 
ornament, such as the 
smalt and delicate 
coiumDB that adorn the 
trefoiled windows of 
the larger apse; the 
ornamented op«)ings 
— which amount to 
o»er four hundred — 
and the carved pin- 
nacles at the scalloped 
angles of the old lateral 
&;ade ; these are 
guarded with two 
ornamental arcades, 
which flank the reepcc- ~ 

live projections, those c«»i dm rAMAnx 

on the south side and those on the oorth — all this you 
will see. You will be able to reconstruct the whole 
original design, and you cannot fail to pay homage to a 
plan that was at once so simple and so beautiful. 

At one side of the cupola is placed the Cmz Jos 
farrapoi (Cross of the Clothes). It ia made of cast 
copper. In the circle around the cross the pilgrims 
used to leave their garments, changing them for others 
given by the chapter of the cathedral, which were 
hung there on supports in readiness for them. Their 
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own clothes they left, so that the winds and rain of 
heaven might purify them. It is not known how far 
back this admirable and sanitary custom dates. It is 
referred to by many writers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

The roofs are of stones overlaid with loose tiles, and 
the lead parapets are broad and quite easy to walk 
upon. A couple of chicos * conducted us ; they ran 
about like squirrels at the edge of sculptured abysses. 
You may wander about for a long time over endless 
expanses of roof. The trouble is worth taking to 
learn the size and the strength of the building, the 
solidity and perfection of its structure, the beauty and 
ingenuity of its details. You gain some new effect 
from each fresh point of view. Looking upwards, you 
see the three towers — the Bell and the Rattle on the 
west, and the beautiful Clock Tower on the south side. 
They appear to rise to a great height, giving an effect 
of piled bouquets of sculptured stone. If you come 
near to examine their details, you wonder at the extra- 
ordinary display — feats in architectural gymnastics. 
But from a short distance, statues and columns, pilasters 
and balustrades, arabesques and crockets, pile them- 
selves in successive stages, until the eye loses sight of 
everything but a sort of beautiful architectural lace- 
work. 

And your admiration of the Cathedral of Santiago 
will strengthen when you make the ascent of one of 
the towers. The emotional effect of seeing the cathe- 
dral and Compostela, with all its great buildings 
stretched beneath you, will not easily be forgotten, 
especially if you see this prospect, as I saw it once, 
late on a summer evening, from the upper gallery of the 
Bell Tower, when the landscape was flushing towards 

* Two of the charming monaguillos (vestry boys) ; the sons of 
the sacristaB. 
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a miuet of gold. At tuch >n hour every object is 
clear-cut as an arabesque pattern in the limpid atmos- 
phere. Immediately below is the wett fa^de, with 



the Rattle Tower rising on its other side, producing 
a grand effect ai the rays of light catch all its oroate 
display; deeper still ii the Plaza of Alfonso Doce, a 
vast Ulumioated square, with ibe Casa Consistorial 
opposite, the Royal Hospital on the right, and San 
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Jerdnimo on the left side ; while at a little distance is 
the Seminary, and, further away, the great mass of the 
Franciscan Convent, where another tower charmingly 
breaks the outline. On the sculptured facades of the 
nearer buildings the large figures stand out ; especially 
clear will be those in the white and glittering bas-relief 
of the Town Hall, where Santiago rides triumphant 
over the slaughtered Moors. 

Or you pass southwards to another side of the 
tower, where you look down on the mass of the 
cathedral — great plains of roofs, broken by sculptured 
abysses, and with the pinnacled heights of the Clock 
Tower, the Treasury Tower, and the cupola rising 
from them. From this side you see Compostela spread 
as a map, wherein the closely-packed buildings are 
like toys, separated here and there by the white line of 
some tower, or by an open space, showing black, 
though sometimes the colour is green, where there is a 
garden or a tree-shaded promenade. From this height 
you feel shut off from the present, you look back in- 
stinctively into the past, you remember how history is 
written in these buildings, and can still be read in them 
— the whole life of Compostela hidden away in these 
monuments of her past, but living on with the persis- 
tence of indestructible things. Then your vision wanders 
outwards over the city to the wide and beautifid 
country beyond, the broken hills which rise in every 
direction for league upon league. Everywhere the 
landscape makes delicate pictures of line and colour, 
changing moment by moment as the light changes. 
You see the Pico Santo, the highest of the hills. The 
sunset colours of purple and rose and gold seem to rest 
here, captured by the fine white mist that shrouds its 
summit, like flames of incense rising to Heaven. You 
recall the legends of this holy mountain, and your 
thoughts return to the Apostle's church beneath you. 
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You are standing oyer Mateo's Gate of Glory. And 
now the Compostela of the past unites in harmony 
with the present — with all the beauties of Nature and 
of Art that remain the possession of Compostela 
to-day. 
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CHAPTER X 

The Portico de Gloria and its Foundation. 

The Catedral Fiega 

WE have now come to the examination of the great 
work of which we have spoken so often — the 
Gate of Glory, built by Maestro Mateo between the 
years 1168-1188. It is one of the most perfect pieces of 
craftsmanship in the world. 

Before speaking of the Gate itself, it will be well to 
consider its foundations : they offer a wide field of interest 
both to the historical student and to the artist. 

The Portico stands on the small crypt chapel, known 
as the Iglesia baja or Catedral viega^ haying its external 
entrance inmiediately below the central door of the 
fachada del Obradoiro, the west end of the cathedral, and 
on the same level as the Plaza del Hospital. Fine as 
the grandiloquent exterior of the west fa9ade is, there, 
buried beneath it, is one of those exquisite jewels of old 
workmanship, forming a fitting foundation for Mateo's 
Gloria. Not often, even in Spanish churches, does one 
meet with such a wealth of work in stone. In the 
surprisingly delicate and beautiful decoration of these 
almost hidden chapels, there is something truly 
characteristic of Spain, where the greatest beauty is 
ever lavished within, and not, as in France and many 
other countries, outside the churches. 

* The name St Joseph's Chapel, given by Street and other 
English writers, is not used commonly in Compostela. 
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This masterpiece of Romanesque is considered by 
Street * — ^who appears to take it for granted that we 
owe the whole of the wwk to the hand of Mateo — to 
date from the years just after the middle of the twelfth 
century. We are inclined to think that it is consider- 
ably earlier. I haye given already in the historical 
chapter \ on the cathedral our reasons for believing that 
this chapel, in part at least, may well be considered to 
be what remains of the restored church of Alfonso III., 
which was left standing when the new cathedral was 
built. If we consider the fiicts with which we are 
acquainted, we shall find that Mateo used the crypt- 
chapel already existing, adapting it as a foundation for 
his porch. The history of the chapel has been very 
definitely traced by Villa- Amil.t The plan is unusual : 
there are two equal naves, of one bay only, and a 
transept of four bays, with an addition at the east end of 
an apse, consisting of an aisle formed around the great 
pier, with five recesses, of which the centre, where is 
the old Byzantine altar, is rectangular, the next one on 
either side being circular — true apses, and two other 
rectangular openings, very small, between these and the 
transept. The form is, thus, the Greek cross, with a 
mighty pier in the centre and another smaller one at 
each end ; these piers are connected with round arches 
which form the vault. The central pier forms the main 
support for Mateo's Portico above. 

Now, according to Villa- Amil, this prop, the whole 
of the head and transept, and even the next bay (<.r., 
the nave) are of the construcdon of the eleventh century. 
The work done by Mateo was to renew the vault chapel, 
and to furnish the piers with their capitals. On the 
central one he also placed the beautiful shafts, and 

* Gothic Architecture in ^Am, vol. i. chap. vii. p. 147. 

t See p. 124. 

X La Catedral de Santiago, 
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added the ornament which enriches the inner side of 
the arches. Further alterations were made in the time 
of the third archbishop, Alonso de Fonseca, when thick 
wails were constructed to sustain the fa9ade of the 
cathedral, which was then being renovated. After- 
wards, in the seventeenth century, was built the passage, 
which now serves as an entrance, a narrow vestibule 
being added to the old naves. Finally, further protect-* 
ing walls were added in the next century, when the 
towers of the west front were finished. 

In the old times the nave was without doors — a 
plan usual in the early Spanish churches'*^ — and had 
its two central arches open to the exterior, probably 
for the purpose of light. The second arches, or those 
next to the head, were closed by doors which could 
be fastened $ and the holes of communication can still 
be seen in the sides of the arches. There were also 
doors leading to the church above \ these were placed 
at either side in the small rectangular spaces of the 
apse, and were connected by passages with doors, 
which are behind the confessionals in the cathedral. 

The entrance to this old chapel to-day is through a 
late and tame Churrigueresque door, which stands 
beyond some rather poor iron gates. Nothing 
external gives any indication to the revelation of 
beauty hidden in this vault, upon which Mateo placed 
his divine work. The light is bad, but from out of 
the gloom gradually emerges a cruciform church of 
the most pure early eleventh-century workmanship— 
a sort of flower of Romanesque — small and perfect. 

On entering the door, we see the three great pillars, 
with clustered shafts, which are placed in a line with 
one another in the centre, forming the twin naves ; 
and from these piers spring the arches of the vaulting, 

* An example may be teen in the ancient church of San 
Miguel de Leno at Oviedo. 
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like the branches from three mighty trees. What is 
astonishing is the way in which a buildings of necessity 
almost fiUed with the foundations for the support of 
the upper west gate, has been made fit for use as a 
separate chapel. The almost insurmountable difficulties 
have been grappled with so successfully that this main 
object is rendered subservient to the gaining of an 
illusion of space, and to the employment of the most 
beautiful and varied Romanesque ornament. 

The amount of carving in this little church is 
surprising. The inner sides of the arches are decorated 
with sculptore ; especially good are the stone flowers, 
each one different, in the arches over the naves; 
large and well-designed rosettes join the torres together. 
The shafts of the piers are carved, and all the capitals ; 
these last are remarkable for the vigour of design 
and excellence of the workmanship. An almost 
endless variety of foliage is represented, among which, 
in many of the capitals, are groups of coupled monsters 
— a form in which the early carvers of Spain de- 
lighted. On the left and right side of the seven 
shafts of the mighty central column are three capitals, 
notable for their realistic workmanship. These three 
carvings are delightful; they have figures exactly 
like M. Rostand's modern conception of the Chan- 
ticleer— <:ock8, hens and peacocks, with men's heads 
on fowls' bodies. The under -cutting — the perfection 
of finish and sureness of touch — can perhaps be realized 
best by mounting a little wooden stair on the south 
side near to the altar, where a capital can be seen 
with two holy doves, used as a motif by the carver. 
In another charming capital two girls are shown 
dancing, the very dances that take place to-day on 
the village greens of Galicia. An angel — a very perfect 
piece of work — and the bosses of the roof vaulting, 
should be noticed. Mateo is said to be the author 
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Of the flsnc akjr — for dbe crypt 
a fear <Mi Sc Joseph's daj- 
^leak with asj defiaiteaes^ as ia 
sees withoat artiicial l^fat; batcao^h cia be 
oat by the ttadeat^ with the aid or taper Sy to 
him of its gtcat beauty aad early daie. It is oiost 
delicalny carved^ with that ialaeis or wiadwig dffail 
ia the shafts aad the ipiral fi^arcsased so fkcqa c Btly 
by the Levaatiae woiiuiiea, who kived to iaierJace 
thev work aatily ia its best periody it hrrainr a 
marwMom aad coiD]4ex thiag, dioagh newer dq mtiag 
from the basis of the deiigp, whkh is always simple. 
In oar opinioo there are traces of the Lcvaatine cndts- 
meo ia this eldest portion of the crypt, and also ia some 
of the work in the nave of the main chardu There 
can be little doobt that Greek craftsmen were settled in 
Northern Spain in the tenth and derenth centuries. 
Evidence of such settlement may be foand in the 
names of some of the craftsmen, and masters of the 
worksy as late as the foorteenth centary. This old 
altar in oor sight is an example — and a perfectly 
lorely example-— of their work, or, at least, of their 
infloeoce. 

Bot be the aothors of all the rich and varied 
scolpcnre in this perfect little chapel who they may, 
the work that they hare left never can fail to aroose 
the joy that it is the aim of the artist to gire. All 
that one can say finally is, that if Mateo's Gate of 
GlofT hat been the canse of the hiding away of this 
jewel, it is bat another triumph to its magnificence, 
and its supremacy as one of the world's greatest works 
of art, that we do not resent it. It is fitting that 
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such a work should stand on so exquisite a foun- 
dation. 

The Portico de Gloria 

The triple arch of Mateo's Gate, concealed now 
behind the Churrigueresque west front, gives entrance 
to the three naves * of the cathedral. This porch 
or narthex^ was originally part of the exterior, forming 
an open fagade. It was not closed with doors. Once 
standing as the chief entrance to the Apostle's shrine, 
it was to this divine portal, when exhausted and 
filled with exalted piety, that the pilgrims to Santiago 
of Compostela clung in the first flush of their ac- 
complished pilgrimage. 

An interesting feature of Spanish work is that as a 
rule we know the artists who designed the greatest 
monuments. Unlike the English and French Gothic 
sculptors, most of whom have gone to their graves 
unremembered, the Spanish craftsmen are known and 
honoured, and are even now affectionately alluded to 
by the common people. The poor carry their 
children to the statue, supposed to be the portrait of 
Maestro Mateo, and rubbing their little one's head 
against his head, believe they will gain increase of 
understanding. Around no other monument of art 
has so much veneration by the people been showered. 

This association has no doubt been responsible for 
the admirable care which the church has exercised in 
the preservation of this portal. It made it necessary 
for the eighteenth-century workmen, when they put 
up the new west front, to preserve it untouched; no 
foolish attempt was made to extend the operations 
beyond the work that was absolutely necessary. The 
Gloria was left standing as an inner entrance, with a 

* In Spanish churches it is more usual to speak of the three 
naves than of the nave and aisles. 
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porch of three divisions between it and the outer 
doors. 

It was, perhaps, a unique way in which to use an 
old work. It must be said in justice to the Churri- 
gueresque builders, that they had not departed so far 
from the spirit of the early Gothic work as to be 
incapable of dealing with it. The fine taste of the 
Gallegans, united with the conservatism common to 
all Spaniards, have certainly rendered the alterations 
and additions to the old buildings of Compostela much 
less harmful than is usually found. Many examples 
may be seen of the way in which the later masons, 
even up to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
used old work, proving how capable and skilful they 
were, and in what a right spirit they regarded the 
early Romanesque buildings. We should pay our 
tribute of gratitude to the Churrigueresque workers 
for the way they treated Mateo's masterpiece, pre- 
serving it for us behind their Obradoiro facade. 

The Gate is formed of triple arches, of which the 
middle arch has three times the diameter of the side 
arches, and is supported by a central shaft. It is not 
very high, nor can the dimensions be considered grand ; 
but no other defect — if, indeed, this be counted as 
such — can be found in Mateo's work. The general 
design will be understood best by reference to the 
Elevation. 

It may be well to give here, before entering into any 
description of the details of the work, the Key * to 
figures and ornament represented in the Elevation by 

* I have made a few changes in the order of the numbers, 
which seemed to me to make the Key clearer. Those students 
who are not able to visit Compostela, to see the original work, 
will find a plaster cast of Mateo's Gate in the South Kensington 
Museum. 
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numbers. This Key has been pubhshed in Spain, 
through the patient study given by D. Antonio L6pez 
Ferreiro to the elucidation of the sculpture of the 
Gloria, but, as far as I am aware, no translation has 
appeared in England. 

The Tympanum of the Central Arch 

J. (No. i) The Christ : a colossal seated figure, 
nearly four yards in height, which occupies the 
centre. 

II. Grouped around the Saviour are the four 
Evangelists. The figures are seated, and placed as 
follows : — 

(No. 2) St. John, f No. 3) St. Matthew, (No. 4) St. 
Luke, (No. 5) St. Mark. The Evangelists have em- 
blematic animals placed upon their knees — St. John, the 
dove ; St. Luke, the lamb ; St. Mark, the lion ; St. 
Matthew writes on a scroll. 

III. On the base of the tympanum stand eight 
angels, four on either side, bearing the Instruments of 
the Passion. The arrangement is thus : — 

Left Side — (No. 6) Small figure, kneeling, and sup- 
porting the column. (No. 7) Two angels standing : 
the cross being between them. (No. 8) A standing 
figure holding the crown of thorns. Right Side (all 
the figures on this side are standing) — (No. 9) An angel 
with the four nails in the right hand and a spear in the 
left. (No. 10) This angel carries the jar of vinegar (a 
Gallegan jarro, or water-pot) in the left hand, and in the 
right the scroll on which Pilate wrote the sentence ; on 
this the letters I N R I can be seen. (No. 11) This angel 
has the thong used at the flagellation. (No. 12) The last 
figure is small to correspond with the kneeling angel 
on the left, and carries the rod with the sponge. The 
feet of these angels rest upon clumps of clustered 
foliage. 
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IV. Just behind the two upraised hands of the 
Christ are two small angels bearing censers. These 
are marked on the Elevation A and B. 

V. Two more angels with scrolls — marked on the 
Elevation C and D — are placed in the angles at either 
side of the arch. 

VI. The remaining space on either side of the 
tympanum, above the heads of the angels, is occupied 
by thirty-eight small figures — nineteen on the left hand of 
the Christ and nineteen on His right. These figures 
are believed to represent either the citizens of the 
Holy City of Isaiah, who have been redeemed by the 
Saviour, or the ten thousand times ten thousand, 
who sing a new song. All are crowned ; some have 
their hands lifted in prayer ; some carry scrolls, others 
books ; and the eyes of each one is turned to the 
Christ. On the Elevation the space where these 
figures are placed is shown by the numbers 13. 

The Archivolt 

VII. Around the inner side of the arch, which 
circles the tympanum, are the twenty-four elders of the 
Apocalypse (marked on the Elevation with the number 
14). Each figure has a stringed instrument ; ''^ some 
also carry vessels. Ducal crowns are placed on their 
heads. The figures are all seated on a kind of divan, 
and are engaged in conversation, two by two, except 

* The Spanish writers differ considerably in their opinions 
about these instruments. Some think they were copied from those 
used by the troubadours and minstrels of the day. Dr. Eladio, 
Oviedo, who has made a special study of the subject, believes 
they are intended to represent the musical instruments of the 
Old Testament. They all have three strings. Ferreiro remarks 
on there being no viola among them, this being especially strange 
as King David, in the Puerta de las Platerias, has this instrument, 
but he suggests as a reason for its absence thdt <'a bow being 
needed, it would be difficult to get it in,'* 
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the eleventh figure on either side, an omission, of 
course, necessitated by the arrangement. The archi- 
volt of the arch is carved with very beautiful foliage. 

Side Figures 

VII. (No. i^^ left side; No. \6y right side), — An 
archangel, of the same size as the angels bearing the 
symbols of the Passion, stands at the extreme ends ot 
the tympanum, on the capital of the third shaft of the 
great column between the central and side arch. These 
angels are holding a little naked figure, signifying a 
human soul, towards the Christ ; they are said to re- 
present the Gentiles on the right side and the Jews 
on the left. 

VIII. (No. 17, left side; No. 18, right side), — 
Close to these angels are two more, ot the same size, 
placed on the next capital. The figure on the left is 
leading two children ; the one on the right three by 
the hand, and bearing another one in his arms. These 
figures, in our opinion, illustrate the text, *< Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me." Ferreiro and the 
Spanish writers believe, however, that they refer to 
Isaiah's prophecy '< that the barren woman should have 
more children than she who had a husband." 

The Central Shaft 

I. (No. 19). — The Apostle St. James, a seated 
figure larger than life-size, under the upper capital 
and immediately beneath the figure of the Saviour. 
The Saint holds in his left hand a staff, and in his 
right a scroll, on which are the words — "Af/j/V me 
Dominus" (" The Lord hath sent me "). The nimbus 
he wears is studded with crvstals, and is of later date 
than the figure. The chair in which the Apostle is 
seated has its feet supported by two small lions : these 
the chair rest upon. 
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II. (No. 20). — The richly-carved capital of a column 
of polished grey granite * on which is worked out 
the Stem of Jesse. At the base is the heart of Jesse, 
from which springs the trunk and branches of a tree ; 
these passing between the knees of the seated David, 
wraps in its foliage the figure of Solomon, while above 
— near to the capital, and free from the encircling 
branches — is the enthroned Virgin. On the capital is 
a representation of the Trinity, with adoring angels, 
two on each side. "I" 

III. (No. 21). — Upper capital of the shaft, a repre- 
sentation of the Temptation of Christ in the Wilder- 
ness. 

IV. (No. 22). — The base which supports the 
column shows the figure of a bearded man, lying on 
his stomach, with the head and shoulder raised above 
a scroll, the writing on which has been effaced : the 
arms are extended over two lions with gaping jaws. 

V. (Not shown on the plan, being on the opposite 
side of the base). — The kneeling figure of a young man, 
with clustered curls, supposed to be that of Maestro 
Mateo. 

Left Side Arch {North) 

On the tympana of the side arches no sculpture 
appears. 

The Arch'ivolt 

I. (No. 23). — The lower band has a very small 
figure of Christ as the keystone ; the right hand up- 
raised, and in the left hand the book of Truth. On 
either side are other small figures ; those on the right, 

* Many writers state this column to be marble. Sanchez says 
it is of agate. 

t In the shaft of this column five small holes may be seen ; 
these have been made by thousands of pilgrims, who believed 
that by placing the fingers of their right hand in these holes while 
praying they would gain whatever they desired. 
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representing Eve, David, Samuel, Aaron, and Moses ; 
and on the left, Adam, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and 
Judah. All these figures are partially concealed by 
thick foliage. 

II. (No. 24). — The upper band is similar in char- 
acter, and shows amidst the foliage the arms and heads 
of the little human figures, bearing scrolls. 

Right Side Arch (South) 

I. (Nos. 25 and 26). — Two busts of the 
Saviour form the keystones. The upper one, the Man 
Christ Jesus, and the lower one, the God Christ. 

II. (Nos. 26, 27, 28, 29). — Four angels on 
the left side, who bear the purified souls rescued 
by Christ from Satan's power. 

III. (Nos. 30, 31, 32, 33). — On the opposite 
side are groups of four hideous monsters, torturing 
human figures. They are supposed to represent 
Violence, Cruelty, Rapine and Gluttony. 

The Columns 

Upon the columns which support the central arch 
are placed the startling life-like figures of the Prophets 
and Apostles. They are of the same size as the 
statue of St. James on the central shaft. 

I. Left Side {The Four Prophets) 

(No. 34). — Moses, holding the Tables of Stone, on 
which the word "Honora" ("Honour") is visible. 

(No. 35). — Isaiah, with a scroll in his right hand. 
He wears a turban to show his rank ; with his left 
hand he raises his cloak to his shoulders. 

(No. 36). — Daniel, a young man, with a handsome 
smiling face. 

(No. 37) — ^Jeremiah, who also holds a scroll on 
which is written " Hieremias Prophet a. ^^ 
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II. Right Side {The Four Apostles) 

(No. 38). — St, Peter, in pontifical dress, holding 
three keys. 

(No. 39). — St. Paul. In his hands is a book on 
which can be read the beginning of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, " Multifarium muitisque.'^ 

(No. 40). — The Apostle St. James, dressed in a 
double tunic, of which the inner one is white. He carries 
a scroll with the words " Deus autem incrementumJ^ 

(No. 41 ). — St. John. He stands on an eagle. He 
holds an open book, upon whose pages are the words of 
the Apocalypse, " Fidi civitatem sanctem HierusaiemJ^ 

The pillars that support the lateral arches have each 
four figures — ^two on either side — to correspond with 
the columns of the central arch. 

North Arch, — The figures are believed to represent 
the four Prophets. 

III. Right Side 

(No. 42).— Obadiah. 
(No. 43). — Joel. 

Left Side 

(No. 44). — Amos. 

(No. 45). — Moses. 

South Arch. — There is some uncertainty as to whom 
these figures represent, owing to the difficulty of 
deciphering the inscriptions. 

IV. Right Side 

(No. 46). — St. Andrew (?). 

(No. 47). — St. Bartholomew or St. Thomas. 



Left Side 

No. 48). — St. Matthew. 

No. 49). — St. James the Less, or Judas. 

There are six more statues, corresponding to these 
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figures, placed on the wall opposite, which forms the 
back of the Obradoiro fa9ade, on either side of the 
outer doors. 

V. Left Side 

(No. 50). — Queen Esther. 

(No. 51). — Judith. 

(No. 52). — ^Job, or Tobias. 

Right Side 

(No. 53). — St. John the Baptist. 
(No. 54). — St. Luke. 
(No. 55).— St. Mark. 

VI. (Nos. 56, 57, 58, 59). — In the four angles of 
the porch are four angels blowing trumpets, 

VII. The bases of the columns (Nos. 60, 61, 62, 
63) are carved with groups of hideous and grotesque 
animals : one group consists of lions, one of bears, 
another of eagles. 

The capitals of the many shafts of these columns, 
both the upper and the lower ones, are all elaborately 
carved. 

VIII. Of the shafts themselves, three besides the 
central one are carved. 

(Nos. 64 and 65). — On the left and right the central 
columns are banded with spiral and exquisitely carved 
bas-relief. In the first is represented the sacrifice of 
Isaac by Abraham, and in the other one, on the 
opposite side, may be discerned the Counsels given to 
the Church in the Epistle to the Ephesians. The 
third shaft — carved (No. 66) — is on the right side of 
the north arch ; it shows a very interesting tournament 
of the Middle Ages. This shaft is believed to be of 
later date than the Gate, and to have replaced an 
earlier and probably uncarved shaft to correspond with 
the south arch. 
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This inner portal of the Cathedral of Santiago is one 
of the most complete and magnificent specimens of 
mediseval iconography. The number of figures and 
scenes represented is amazing. The first impression is 
one of wonder how it was possible for the carver to 
get all this wealth of sculpture into so small a space, 
without giving the faintest impression of overcrowding, 
or in any way disturbing the architectural plan of the 
design. The whole effect is surprisingly dramatic. 
For so early a work, the sculpture is mature in its purity 
and truth. The carvings show a great advance on the 
sculpture of the south transept door, where the figures 
are archaic when compared with these figures. 

At first a feeling of wonder arises, when we re- 
member that Mateo can have had no models before 
him of a work of anything like equal merit. In Spain 
none of the great cathedrals had yet been built. It was 
the same in other countries. The portico is earlier by 
twenty years than the facade of Notre Dame de Paris. 
The great French facades of Rheims, Chartres and 
Amiens had not come into existence ; in Italy mosaic 
was used in decoration in preference to statuary. 
Ferreiro remarks that no one Ijefore had grasped as 
Mateo did, drawing his inspiration from the Holy 
Scripture alone, the way to adapt statuary to architecture. 
There are some who have suggested that the author of 
the Gloria prepared himself by studying the famous 
facade already in existence at Vezelay, but even if this 
could be proved to be so, Mateo certainly did not use this 
work as his model. The student will notice the union 
of Byzantine feeling with the spirit of the greatest Greek 
work. This might almost lead one to believe that Mateo 
knew and loved some of the Attic masters. The work 
is, however, absolutely Christian — a Christianity that has 
not passed through any alien style. Looking deeper into 
the question, we may be sure that Mateo's art gained 
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from his having no opportunity of studying similar 
works, which would, of necessity, have hindered the 
freshness and originality of his ideas. While up to a 
certain point there is conformity to custom and pre- 
cedent in the Gloria, yet the whole is surprisingly 
new and unlike anything that had been done before. 
Almost each one of the numerous figures is placed in 
an attitude singularly unconventional ; evidently chosen 
by Mateo to give that appearance of life to his creation, 
which is, indeed, its special and most delightful quality. 
As we look at these vivid figures, we find ourselves carried 
back to a happy childhood of art. Yet in one sense, 
the work is intensely modern, using the term in contra- 
distinction to classic sculpture. This is so, because 
the artist treats of the life which he found around him, 
expressing his art in symbols that were intelligible to 
the people. It is the special quality of Mateo's works, 
this power of interpreting with the Spanish gift, the 
sacred stories as drama, just as he felt such scenes must 
have happened. We see here the very essence of the 
romantic Spanish spirit of the Middle Ages, devoid of 
foreign corruption, feudalism expressing itself in all its 
other- worldliness and its joy ; using heavenly things 
in the intimate terms of everyday life. 

One of the strangest and most delightful qualities 
in the work is the absence of the element of horror, 
which persists even when dealing with violence, 
gluttony, cruelty and sin, as happens in the arch on 
the south side. One is impressed with the idyllic 
quality of the whole creation. This is seen in the 
great centre statue of the Christ, who shows His 
wounded hands and pierced side. The figure is 
beautiful ; there is no horror, no melodramatic pose, 
no over-accentuation of the world's supreme Sufferer. 
The emotion is conveyed with the most perfect 
measure of unerring selection and simplicity of crafts- 
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man ship, in which the workman has breathed out his 
soul in the precision of his touch in the lovely folds 
of the robe of his Christ. Some day the hard dark 
colour of the eyes, a remnant of the old painting, may 
tone down, leaving the figure perfect in its charm. 1 

Then, as if to add to this idyllic note, the sculptor 
has enthroned his Christus in a crowd of youth. 
Only Christ is bearded. The four-and-twenty elders, 
the evangelists and the angels, carrying the instruments 
of the Passion, are all beautiful, beardless youths — a 
reflection that the hope of the world is always with 
the young. Very joyous, too, are the exquisite little 
figures, who sing songs of praise. To Mateo, in 
his century, Christianity was still young and glad, 
knowing nothing of the lassitude of the twentieth 
century, when Faith looks back, haggard with age, 
and awaits new inspiration. 

Of the immense quantity of reverent thought, 
extending over twenty years, bestowed by Mateo on 
this west Gate, and how carefully and clearly the 
main object was kept in view, namely to honour the 
House of God and to make Christ as the chief corner- 
stone stand out conspicuously, one dare hardly speak* 
I have more particularly tried to point out the manner 
in which Mateo's sculpture exemplifies the spirit of 
the Middle Ages. It is needless to go further than 
the central portal for this purpose. Apart from the 
figures already noticed, the central shaft of this arch 
contains the statue of St. James,. next in size to that 
of the Christ, and placed directly beneath Him, as was 
fitting in this shrine of the Apostle ; while on the 
great side columns are the life-like representations of 
the Prophets and Apostles. Each of these figures 
deserves the most careful study ; they may be easily 
recognized by the scrolls they carry, or by some 
immistakable token. But it is not of their names that 
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you will think, it is of their extraordinary life. You 
have here the types unchanged in Galicia to-day. 
Look, for instance, at the figure of David, the young 
man who smiles as he listens to a communication 
made to him by Jeremiah. Legend states that he is 
laughing at the stoutness of a female figure opposite — 
that of Queen Esther — and so common was this belief 
that a certain archbishop had the lady's figure scraped 
to reduce her corpulence. Be this as it may, no one 
who has seen it can forget that smile of David — quite 
unconsciously you find yourself smiling too. Again 
the two figures on the extreme right, next to the 
south wall, how earnestly they are discussing some 
matter of great interest. It is said in Compostela that 
they are being reproved for their conversation by St. 
Mark, the figure placed opposite, whose outstretched 
hand and finger points to the street, as if saying, 
** The place for speaking in such an irreverent manner 
is outside; you must keep silence in this House." 
The originality displayed in these figures is re- 
markable ; and those who find interest in such things, 
may learn some story connected with almost every 
group. 

In every section of the • Portico you seem to be 
looking at a series of events ; and each figure is a 
participator in the dramatic action, whose entire mind 
is concentrated on what is happening. On the faces 
there is a wonderful look of attention : some are 
joyous, others are meditative, with an expression of 
rapt contentment; and not only the faces, but the 
limbs — the feet so splendidly placed and the ex- 
pressive hands and fingers — appear to be alive. 

In the creation of this overwhelming impression of 
life, which speaks in every figure, which shows in 
every delicate ornament, you seem to find, for the 
first time in sculptured stone, the creative joy of the 
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artist, unimpaired, uDchecked and flawless, fulfilling 
his desire as in no other sculpture that I know. Yes, 
even more than the Greeks have done, for in them 
the artist's desire was restrained within certain limits 
of expression to which it was the splendid self- 
sacrifice of their art to conform. Here, in Mateo's 
work, is no such limit to expression ; but the 
unfettered spirit of the artist revels in the delight of 
its freedom. Here is all of life that can possibly be 
expressed in sculpture ; and it is a life of such vivid 
and direct appeal that at first it startles. The Christ, 
the Apostle James, prophets, saints, evangelists, the 
men of the Old and the New Testament, angels and 
demons, Jews and Gentiles, the souls of new-born, 
the risen-dead — all these tremendous symbols crowd 
upon one with an appeal as direct and intimate in 
their irresistible seeming nearness as the people who 
throng one in one's passage through the actual world. 
And so vivid is the impression that, as you gaze, these 
stone figures do really seem to be alive — to move, to 
evoke music, to sing, to talk ; you seem to hear the 
murmur of their speech. 

One cannot look at a great work of art, such as 
this, without feeling that incommunicable touch of 
emotion which only the supreme artist has the power 
to convey. All great Gothic sculpture has the 
quality of sending our souls into the moods of modern 
music. The physical effect of running one's eyes across 
the archivolt where the four-and-twenty elders are 
seated, is that the figures must of necessity break into 
music — the music of Bach. Afterwards, when the 
impression has passed, to give place to cold analysis, 
we see that Mateo, with unerring skill, has arranged 
his figures in such rhythmical order as to convey the 
effect of music. And so it is with the angels leading 
the children to the Saviour. What a triumphant 
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transmission of the holiest feelings of Maternity, 
which, perhaps, only women can feel in all its force 
and delight ; and what a splendid commentary on the 
Saviour's '* Suffer the little children to come unto 
Me!*' 

The arch on the right and the left are, in our 
opinion, not by Mateo, but by one of his pupils. 
The busts of the Christ, which form the keystone of 
the south arch, may be his, but the main sculptures 
are evidently by other hands. The grotesque statues 
of the Vices show a dramatic power of quite a different 
order from the central arch. In the same way the 
bands of foliage, represented on the left arch, with the 
small and almost hidden figures, are in striking contrast 
with the treatment of the figures in the groups of the 
central arch. We might fortify this opinion with 
more detailed descriptions and more technical argu- 
ments, but it is our wish rather to suggest this differ- 
ence in the two pirts of the Gate to any one who in 
the future, either professionally or as an amateur, 
may study this monument. Possibly there will be no 
one to agree with this opinion ; but it appears to us 
to be the most logical conclusion, from a careful 
examination of the sculpture. It may be, however, 
that Mateo did all the work ; and if so, we can but 
wonder the more at the subordination of his power to 
the ends in view, and the way in which he kept his 
feelings so distinctive in each part of the work. 

The interpretation of the whole Gloria would take 
up much space and would entail entering into contro- 
versial questions, which are still in solution. Roughly 
speaking, the work may be taken to be '< a synopsis of 
the Old Dispensation and the New," garnered from 
the Bible and presented in sculpture in forms that 
the most illiterate could decipher their meaning. To 
the people of the Middle Ages such works were often 
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the only books that they had, and the only ones they 
were able to read. Here is a work which compels 
us to clear our minds and to think for ourselves. 
Little can be gained by studying the archaeological 
significance of the subject — whether it is a *' Judg- 
ment," or, as Lopez Ferreiro* more truly believes, a 
representation of " The House of God and the Door 
of Heaven." The simple key to the figure subjects 
and what they represent, given in the Elevation of the 
Gate, will enable the modern visitor to read for him- 
self the significance of the work, even as did the 
pilgrims of old. But if you would feel all the beauty 
and the joy which speaks in Mateo's divine Portico, 
you must be in touch with the spirit that lives in it — with 
gladness, with youth, and passion, and life. 

* The student who wishes to study Mateo's work should read 
the admirable monograph, El Portico de la Gloria, by D.Antonio 
Lopez Ferreiro. 
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CHAPTER XI 

The Royal Hospital. Fonsecds College 

and the University 

THE interest which has centred around the Cathe- 
dral of Santiago has led to a neglect of the 
other monuments of the city. Every place needs to be 
explored before it can be loved ; and the visitor to 
Compostela too often does not stay long enough. A 
city does not yield the secret of its treasures to those 
who approach it in the modern spirit of '* hustle." 

There is an element of adventure in all travel, and 
this is especially so in the less-known Spanish towns. 
The uncommercial Spaniards have not yet learnt to 
utilize the tourist by turning their monuments into 
show-places. This is certainly one of the great 
charms of Compostela. No guide will make an 
attempt to offer his services, as is now the case at 
Granada, Toledo, and even at Seville : the visitor will 
be left alone to make his rich discoveries for himself. 
Here is the perfect type of a mediaeval religious city, 
of which the spell has not been broken by an inrush 
of commercial activities. Santiago de Compostela 
is still the goal for pilgrims, who come, indeed, to the 
city to-day not, perhaps, for the same reasons that 
brought them there of yore, but still with that reverence 
which is the spirit of worship. 

Was it that we who had come to explore the city 
found its face more full of smiles than Mr. Street did, 
in 1865. He wrote: ** If the cathedral be left out 
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of consideration, Santiago is a disappointing place." 
His journey, he admits, was quite an experiment with 
an element of uncertainty as to what he would find. 
His restrictions and inadequate appreciation of the 
city outside the cathedral was, one suspects, due as 
much to ignorance of its treasures, as to the want of 
that eclectic love of art in all its phases — ^the talisman 
of all good travellers, which Street certainly did not 
possess. To Spanish-Gothic art he did, perhaps, 
full justice ; but his treatment of all other work is a 
warning against the bigotry of partisanship. In ^* the 
enormous Renaissance erections on all sides " — as he 
called the buildings of Compostela — he found little 
to admire, not troubling often to enter and examine. 
In this way he missed much : for instance, he passed 
by unmindful that in San Martin — which, doubtless, 
as a late Renaissance edifice, appeared to him without 
interest — was hidden the work of a Gallegan master 
in the stalls of the choir which, in its pure Gothic 
feeling and splendid craftsmanship, is equal to the 
finest French work, even in Amiens. 

The open mind of the seeker must be cultivated by 
the visitor to Compostela ; then, indeed, he will find 
how interesting are all these picturesque, though rarely 
quite architecturally- satisfying, churches, convents and 
old buildings, with their mixed Renaissance and 
baroque work. Almost each one of them contains 
some treasure of its own — its tombs, its precious carv- 
ings, or its old altars. And as the stranger visits 
them — not hurriedly as a sight-seer only, but lingering 
in their precincts, a* tending some one of the services in 
the churches, dreaming in some peaceful cloister — he 
will find something which appeals to yet another senti- 
ment. All these rich buildings in the midst of a very 
poor people, who enter them on all days and at all 
hours for the relief of rest or prayer, finding in them, 
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as I like to think, not alone the gate to heaven, but 
that gate of heaven on earth which is the possession of 
the beauty of art. 

The purest Renaissance building in Compostela is 
the Royal Hospital, which stands on the north side 
of the Plaza Alfonso Doce, in the shadow of the 
cathedral. It owes its foundation to the Catholic 
Sovereigns. During the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, pilgrims flocked in such multitudes to the shrine 
of St. James that the king and queen, <* knowing how 
poor was the accommodation provided for pilgrims at 
Compostela, commanded that a commodious inn should 
be constructed close to the cathedral, where pious 
pilgrims might find shelter and the sick be nursed." 
It was the period of exuberance, following on the 
conquest of Granada and the downfall of the Moors. 
Compostela, as the shrine of Santiago, the national 
hero-saint, became the centre of the religious enthusiasm 
of reborn Spain. In 1492 the Catholic Sovereigns 
decreed that an annual sum of money should be 
devoted to the city as a thank-offering. One-third 
was to be used for commemoration services, to be held 
in the Apostle's cathedral ; one-third for the building 
expenses of the cathedral ; and one-third for the relief 
of the poor, who were to be cared for in the hospital 
they had commanded to be built. The sum of money 
in question was to be raised by levying a tribute of a 
bushel of grain on every pair of oxen, horses, mules 
and asses used in agriculture throughout Spain, either 
bv the Christians or the Moors.* 

It was not, however, until 1499 — seven years later 
— that Ferdinand and Isabella authorized the Dean of 
Santiago, Don Diego de Muros, to start the building 
of the hospital. Some further time elapsed, and the 
foundations were laid in 1 501. The work was carried 

* Sie Villa- Amil, Iglesias Galegas. 
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on without interruption, and ten years later the build- 
ing was completed and ready to receive its first 
inmates. The design for the hospital was made and 
the works superintended by Enrique de Egas, the 
king's architect, who enjoyed a high reputation for 
his work in Toledo.* Although the first important 
architect in Spain who employed the Renaissance style 
in his buildings, de Egas had been born in the Gothic 
faith, a fact that is evident in his work. 

At the time of its erection the Hospital Real of 
Compostela was the finest establishment of its kind 
in the world. Molina, writing of it in 1550, says : — 
^' I believe that this hospital is so well known in every 
part of the world, that all I can say about it will be 
readily credited. In the three large wards there are 
few days when there are less than two hundred sick 
people, and the number is much larger in Jubilee 
year. Yet every patient is treated with as much care 
as if the hospital had been erected for his particular 
benefit. The hospital is one of the great things of the 
earth. Apart from its sumptuousness and the regal 
grandeur of its architecture, it is a marvellous thing to 
feel its size, the multitudes of its officials, the diligence 
and zeal of the attendants, the cleanliness of the linen, 
the care taken about the cooking, the perfect order of the 
routine, . . . the assiduity of the doctors, ... in short, 
one may regard it as a crowning glory of Christendom." 

Such praise belongs, of course, to an age that is 
past. Yet the possession of a civic monument of such 
high renown is a witness to the fact we have noticed 
before, that it was not alone in the spiritual sphere that 
Compostela stood out among the cities of the world. 

* Besides being architect to the Cathedral of Toledo, Egas de- 
signed and built in that city the famous Colegio de Santa Crus. 
He also designed the Colegio de Santa Cruz at Valladolid, and 
the Hospital Real at Granada. 
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The gaardians of the city were eoncerned with the 
needs and happiness of men's txidies as well as with 
the requirementB of their souIe. They lavished their 
wealth and called to their aid the most approved artist 
of the day, that the sick and poor might be provided 
with a beautiful and fitting home. 



There is much to admire in the Royal Hospital 
The building is an admirable example of Spanish 
Renaissance with the Plateresque style of ornament. 
The general feeling of the main facade is that of a civil 
building, severe and dignified as beHts its founders. 
The principal entrance alone is richly decorated with 
sculpture. It is considered an example of the most 
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perfect style of the Renaissance in Spain. In the 
triangles formed by the principal arch will be seen the 
busts, in bas-relief, of Ferdinand and Isabella. In 
two rows above the arch are statues of the twelve 
Apostles, placed under small canopies. Between 
these figures and the rectangular window which rises 
above, is an inscription in Latin : — 

**^ Magus Fernandus ei grandis Helisabeth peregrinis : 
divl Jacobi construi : Jusserc anno salutis : M : D : I : 
opus : incboatorum decennio : absolutunoy 

On either side of the window are nude statues of 
Adam and Eve, with beside them, on the left, St. 
Catherine and St. John the Baptist, and, on the right, 
Santa Lucia and St. Elizabeth, though some say this 
last statue is Santa Maria Salom^ or Santa Maria 
Magdalena. Above the window are the arms of the 
hospital — the cross beneath the crown, with a lion on 
either side. Two eagles, resting on the Ionic columns 
of the window, support the escutcheon with their 
claws. Above are placed six winged angels with 
musical instruments. The lower statues in the niches 
between the four carved pillars which adorn the 
entrance are, on the left, the Virgin and Child, St. 
John and St. Paul, and on the right, the Christ, St. 
James in pilgrim robes, and St Peter. In the wall on 
each side of the entrance are the arms of Castile and 
the Imperial Eagles. 

The effect of this doorway in the sombre facade is 
exceedingly striking. The craftsmanship in the details 
and the statuary shows the power and mastery of the 
workmen undiminished from the earlier Gothic period. 
Under the tiled roof runs a cornice with a well-carved 
chain embellishment. The balcony is supported with 
thirty-eight carved corbels, and along the cornice are 
perched strange figures of sitting beasts, grotesque 
humans and monstrous birds, huge and terrible gar- 
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goyles that project far out into the plaza. The power* 
of the sixteenth-century carvers is even more evident 
here than in the statues of the entrance. Contrast this 
work with the foliage and garlands which decorate 
four of the windows in the worst Churrigueresque 
style, which were added in the eighteenth century. 
It was these gargoyles and corbels, with their vigour 
and play of humour, that delighted me most on the 
outside of the building. 

The ground plan of the hospital includes a small 
church, which occupies a position in the centre of the 
great structure, and has four large patiosy or cloisters, 
placed in the four quadrangles, thus forming a square. 
The wards for the sick and a school for foundlings 
are in the upper storey, and the windows open on to 
the patiosy in the charming Spanish arrangement. 

You enter the building by a large portico^ or hall ; 
where an altar is placed at the end. This is a curious 
and very interesting work, the base of which is a 
portion of an early Gothic altar. The reja before the 
altar is worth studying as an example of Gallegan 
iron- work ; though it is not so fine as the reja in the 
chapel: both are the work of Master Guillen, the 
clever native artist whose work we have seen in the cathe- 
dral. Over this altar is a mural painting of the Last 
Judgment, much damaged. The entire walls were 
once adorned with frescoes, but these have been covered 
with whitewash. 

In this entrance hall one notices at once a curious 
resemblance in the feeling of the work with our best 
Tudor style, which is especially evident in the door- 
openings. This impression is strengthened when we 
pass through a door on the left side and enter the 
south-west cloister, the first and most beautiful of the 
four patios. Villa-Amil calls this " a precious jewel 
of the Renaissance style." Slender columns with 
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Gothic arches support the stone galleries. The 
capitals are all well carved, and though PJateresque, 
the work shows strongly the Gothic feeling persisting. 
Coats of arms decorate the wails. But the most 
interesting sculpture here, as on the outside building, 
will be found in the curious corbels, and the gargoyles, 
springing forth as if alive from the cornice. Each 
represents the head and front part of the body of an 
animal ; one a bear, another a fox, others griffins and 
birds. The strangest of all these gargoyles is a human 
head of an evil-looking monk, carved to look like a 
rhinoceros, and quite in keeping with the beasts sur- 
rounding him on every side. It affords a sure indica- 
tion of the state of feeling existing between the clergy 
and the craftsmen. The fountain in the centre of the 
court is an example of Renaissance art. The water 
flows into the basin through gargoyles, representing 
fantastic animals, some of which have human heads. 
Like much of the work here, it is in a bad state of 
repair. The doorways should be noticed, they are 
decorated with what is known in Spain as plateresque 
conopiada^ a kind of stucco ornament, used for its own 
sake, rather than as an essential part of the whole work. 
The door on the south side, leading to the Sala de 
San Louis, is greatly admired locally ; but no sense of 
design and little sense of decoration is shown in the 
meaningless ornament. Much more praise may be 
given to the door on the east side, which leads into 
the church. 

We will now enter this chapel. Its form is that of 
the Latin cross, with a single nave, long in proportion 
to its width, narrow transept arms and the shortened 
rectangular head, common to the Spanish churches of 
the same date: the head is used as the sacristy. The 
most interesting part of the chapel is the transept, 
which contains the altars ; it is separated from the 
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nave by the reja of Master Guillen, a fine example 
of hammered iron, of beautiful design, and ornamented 
with the arms of Spain, the Imperial Eagle, the hollow 
scallop-shells of the Apostle, and arabesque wreaths. 

The architecture of this chapel is good and interest- 
ing ; it belongs to the latest period into which the 
Spanish architects divide the Gothic, showing the 
transition from the old style to the new; while its 
ornament is Plateresque. It is the style in Compostela 
which corresponds with our late decorated and early 
perpendicular periods. At each of the four angles of 
the transept is as remarkable late Gothic work, in 
which mere exuberance, and the triumphant mastery 
of the skill of craftsmanship is exhibited, in what is 
certainly a most striking manner. The work is said 
to be in the Flemish- Gothic style ; but to us it seemed 
nearer to the work of French masons, used to the soft 
stone of Normandy, who, finding in the Portuguese 
stone, of which these altars are formed, an even softer 
and more yielding material, used the pliant medium 
for an exhibition of their skill — a kind of tour deforce 
of carving. In the foliage and vine ornament there are 
striking traces of resemblances to French work. It is 
known that a French carver, Martin de Bias, assisted 
by the native artist Guillen, worked on the statuary 
and ornament of the entrance doorway, completing it 
in fifteen months. It would not be surprising, there- 
fore, to find these altars done by master-masons visiting 
Spain, as a sort of bravura to show what they were 
able to do. 

I shall make no attempt to enumerate the details of 
the carving — fruits, foliage, doves, and all manner of 
ornament — that is interwoven with the pedestals on 
which the statues stand, and covers every space like 
lace-work in stone. Seen from a distance, these altars 
are like filigree caskets that one could lift in one's 
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hand. Yes, this marvellous fretwork of ornament 
cannot be described. It may be of interest to bome to 
know the names of the statues placed in niches around 
the altars. The statues of the two northern altars, 
which face the south, are, on the one on the right side, 
St. Benedict, the founder of the Benedictine Order, 
St. Maurus, of early French fame, and St. Francisco ; 
and on the left altar, Sr. Vincent and St. Laurence. 
The opposite altars, which face east and west, have 
these statues : the one on the right, St. Peter, St. John, 
and St. James, who has with him two anchorites, 
supposed to be St. Anthony and St. Paul, and on the 
left, the Virgin, Mary Magdalene, and Salome, the 
mother of St. James, and with her St. Catherine and 
Santa Lucia. The appeal made by these much-praised 
altars will depend on the temperament of those who 
view the work. It is a question whether wonder is 
the right emotion that art should evoke ; and, further, 
whether any great work should suggest, as these altars 
do, a conscious exhibition of skill on the part of the 
craftsmen. This may bring honour to the men who 
executed the work ; it is a question if it can bring 
honour to art. I missed the feeling of rest which is 
beauty in this wonderful display. Yet I recall that it 
was Michael Angelo who said, " Trifles make perfection, 
and perfection is not a trifle." 

At the time we visited the chapel of the hospital, 
the transept roof and north wall were undergoing some 
very necessary repairs. This prevented our seeing the 
modern altars, which were covered. The central altar 
is dedicated to the Virgin, and has her statue and that 
of the four evangelists. Here are treasured the relics 
of St, Heliodorus, which were given to Compostela 
by Pope Pius VIII., in 1839. There are two more 
altars in the Churrigueresque style. We were not 
able to visit the sacristy, which was occupied with 
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workmen. It is in the same late Gothic style as the 
chapel. There are some interesting church vestments, 
dating from the beginning of the sixteenth century ; 
these we did not see. The stone statue of St. James, 
which stands in a niche in one of the walls, is of very 
ancient date ; it was only recently discovered among a 
heap of rubbish. 

Spain does not know how to value her possessions 
of art. Quite by accident, I came upon two good 
pictures, which had been taken down for restoration 
and cleaning. They were portraits of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. I am inclined to think, from the likeness 
they bear to his other work, that they arc by Antonio 
Rincon,* who was the painter-in-ordinary to the 
Catholic Sovereigns. His portraits of the king and 
<]ueen, painted for the church of San Juan de los 
Reyes at Toledo, are believed to have been destroyed 
during the French war. Sir William Stirling-Maxwell 
saw two portraits, which he thought were copies of 
the Toledo pictures, at Valladolid, stored in a dark 
staircase of the chapel-house. I could find no trace 
of these pictures when I visited Valladolid two years 
ago. It is possible that these portraits may be one or 
other of these lost pictures. Unfortunately, I was un- 
able to learn anything of their history — nobody seemed 
to know. I wish, too, that I had seen the paintings 
before the canvases had been restored, as the work had 
been badly done, making it very difficult to form an 
opinion. 

The cloisters should now be visited. We have 
seen the first one in the west quadrangle ; the second 
cloister, opposite to it, may be entered by a door 
on the east side of the church. It is in the same 
style as the first, but the ornament is less elaborate. 

♦ Sec A Record of Spanish Patntii^^ for an account of 
Antonio Rincon's work. 
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The doors, leading to the kitchen and dispensary, and 
a smaller door leading to the vestry, are all ornamented 
with Plateresque tracery. There is a good fountain, 
with a bronze statue, but it is in a deplorably neglected 
state, in fact the whole buildings need greater attention 
than is given to them. The third and fourth cloisters, 
on the north of the building, are separated from the two 
on the south side by the transept arms. They may be 
entered by a door in the next transept, or by a passage 
known as the Sala de S. Juan de Dios, which opens 
from the north end of the second cloister ; by taking 
this way, more Plateresque doorways will be passed. 
These north courts are of somewhat later date, and 
have columns of the Doric order ; in their original 
state they must have been good, but the work has been 
spoilt by the addition of a late and very poor upper 
storey. The fountains of these courts are enclosed in 
miniature Gothic temples of good design, giving a very 
pleasing effect. The eastern patio is charming, owing 
to its being laid out with shrubs and flowers : this 
quiet garden is a delightful place in which to rest. 

To record the history of the Hospital Real would 
need a chapter to itself. Its importance and reputation 
lasted for two centuries. Annexed to the hospital 
there was, in 1521, an accessory building, called el 
palacto defuera (the outside palace), which was used 
for the accommodation of royal visitors. Juan Nufio, 
a scribe, wrote of it in 1554. He tells us that a 
certain Pedro de Leon, who had looked at it with his 
own eyes and measured it with his own feet, found it 
to have 2^ patio forty-seven feet square, surrounded by 
corridors, large reception rooms with fireplaces (a 
luxury which few houses in Compostela possess 
to-day), twenty-six rooms in all. Philip H. at the 
time of negotiating his marriage with Queen Mary of 
England, awaited in Compostela the return of his 
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ambassadors and was entertained in these rooms of the 
hospital. A delightful contemporary account of his 
visit has recently come to light in the pages of a 
diary kept by a village priest of CarraL* The diary 
is too long to quote and extracts would only spoil it. 
The scribe recounts King Philip's arrival at Com- 
postela, and tells how on the day following, the 
whole company attended Mass in the cathedral, and 
how after a magnificent dinner they were entertained 
by a bull -fight, conducted in the Plaza of Alfonso 
Doce, the king watching the performance from the 
lower window of the hospital. Three days later, the 
royal party embarked at Coruna, and set sail for 
England. There are many further notices, but not 
connected with the Royal Hospital. The diarist 
tells us that all the things he writes about happened in 
his own days and before his own eyes, and he has 
written them down *' because, as wise men have 
pointed out, written records keep the memory of the 
past fresh before us and connect the days that are 
gone with the actual present." 

The decay of the Royal Hospital dates from the 
French War of Independence. At this period of 
disaster the hospital lost its rich revenues, and from 
being a national institution sank to the rank of a pro- 
vincial hospital. It has, however, recovered much of 
its former importance. In 1880 the nuns of the 
convent of St. Vincent de Paul took up their residence 
in the hospital and became its nursing staff. The 
arrangement has been a happy one for the poor of 
Galicia. These gentle and self-sacrificing sisters 
have proved their capabilities in nursing the sick as 
well as by their devotion to the foundlings who are 
reared within these charitable walls. A cradle-cage 

* This diary is in the possession of Dr. Eladio Oviedo of 
Compostela, who intends to publish it. 
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on the outside wall of the hospital receives these 
fatherless little ones without question. They are 
brought up by the sisters under the charge of the 
town governors. One is glad to remember that to no 
woman in Galicia need unfortunate motherhood bring 
despair — and some of us in England call the Spaniards 
cruel 1 

It is to the credit of Compostela that the practical 
work of the hospital is carried on with zeal and 
efficiency. The hospital is in close connection with 
the medical school of the university, which numbers 
several eminent surgeons among its staff. Rontgen 
rays have been installed since 1901, and in this 
department the hospital is now considered the best in 
Spain. A visit to the wards is worth making, for 
though it cannot be expected that a hospital built at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century can meet all 
modern requirements, the bright and busy interior 
offers a very happy picture. What impressed me was 
the cleanliness and cool airiness of the rooms and the 
contented appearance of the inmates. The children 
were charming as I watched them at play in one of 
the courtyards. I felt what real practical gain arose 
from the beauty of this hospital where the sick and 
the very poor are tended. It was built at a time 
when religion and art were living in men's hearts, so 
that its founders understood the need that such an 
institution should be placed in the richest and most 
beautiful building in Compostela. One could wish, 
indeed, for the same spirit to-day, or that funds were 
more available, so that more care may be bestowed on 
the preservation of the magnificent old buildings. 

Colegio de Fonseca 

Crossing the plaza from the hospital to the south 
side, where is the Colegio de San Jeronimo, with its 
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beautiful old doorway, a few minutes' walk brings us 
to the Calle del Franco, in which Archbishop Fonseca 
built his college over the house in which he was born. 
The history of its erection is given in a curious and 
lengthy inscription on the cornice around the cloister. 
Here is a translation of the Latin : — 

** In the reign of the Emperor Charles and his mother^ 
the illustrious Alonso de Fonseca ordered that there 
should be built this college in the house of his maternal 
grandmother i for the honour of his country and in order 
that the diftgent youths might gain knowledge without 
cost. Overtaken by deaths he left in his will the charge 
for the conclusion of the work to Lope Sanchez de Ulloa^ 
archdeacon of the Queen in the church of Compostela^ 
He died on February 4, 15349/7/ sixty years of age, ^^ 

i hen follow some hexameters in praise of the arch- 
bishop and his successor, who concluded the work, 
which begins with the words : — 

'* Now Galicia shines more and more by a son who 
brought her so great honour,^' 

The inscription ends with the date 1544, when the 
building was completed. 

As is to be expected from the date of its erection, 
the college is in the Renaissance style, so frequent in 
Compostela ; of this style it may be considered a 
good example, though in its present weather-worn 
condition it cannot be said to be specially striking. 
It is a building that might easily be passed unnoticed 
among the rich monuments of Compostela. Ex- 
ternally its finest feature is the entrance doorway of the 
main facade, which faces east. This portal, as well as 
the beautiful cloister, were designed by Juan de Alava. 
It consists of two storeys with four handsome fluted 
columns ; between the columns are Gothic statues, 
resting on brackets, above are miniature temples. On 
a smaller body separating these storeys are six tinely- 
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carved Gothic statuettes placed in niches ; in the 
centre, below the rectangular window, is the escutcheon 
with the arms of the Fonseca family. The two 
lowest statues on the right and left of the entrance 
represent the Virgin and Child and St. Maurus the 
Hermit. Until the middle of the last century a lamp 
always burned before this Virgin, and it was the 
custom of the peasants to place beside each of the 
statues ears of corn or maize and other simple offerings. 
It is one of the most charming things in Spain how 
the secular and the religious life overlap. To the 
ardent and simple hearts of the people all things 
relating to earth merge naturally into the things relating 
to Heaven. And although many of the old customs' 
have ceased, the visitor to Compostela to-day will find 
the same spirit persisting in these delightfully unspoilt 
peasants. 

You pass through this doorway into a square 
vestibule with richly-ribbed Gothic vaulting. On 
the right is the chapel of the college, small but grace- 
ful, with lofty Gothic vaulting and good late windows. 
The well-carved statues of unpainted wood in the re- 
tablo of the high altar should be noticed. A door on 
the left of the vestibule, facing the chapel, leads to 
the large salon, which formerly served as the dining- 
hall of the college ; this should be visited to see the 
artesonda roofing of stalactite woodwork ; it is the only 
example of the beautiful work of the Mudejar crafts- 
men in Compostela. The fine cloister, which occupies 
the centre of the college, must once have been a very 
beautiful example of Renaissance work, with its two 
storeys of elegant arches and pillars, and its variously 
carved capitals ; but now, like the whole interior, it 
has a neglected appearance. Still, there is always 
beauty in the Spanish patios^ that are laid out as 
gardens, where an entanglement of trees and flowers 
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wind in and out of the old walls, and broken statues 
show white under a cloak of green leaves; these 
quiet places, hidden away in so many buildings, exhale, 
like a faint perfume, a sense of peace and desolation in 
singular union. 

The College of Fonseca is used as a school of 
medicine and chemistry. I learnt with surprise that 
three hundred students work here every day. But 
the college has lost much of the fame it possessed in 
the days of its great founder. There is an interesting 
account of the festivals which were celebrated each 
year by the students in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century. The archbishop, the clergy, the ayuntamlentOy 
or town council, and all the chief citizens, assisted 
in the ceremonies. In the morning a service was 
held in the chapel, where a sermon was preached by 
the archbishop. The buildings and cloister were 
hung with rich tapestries, and it was the custom on 
this occasion to plant new trees in the college garden. 
Afterwards breakfast was served in the refectory. 
The day was one of joy and animation in Compostela, 
and the happy hours were spent in music and dancing 
and in the letting off of fireworks.* But the most 
important part of the feast, after the religious ceremony 
of the morning, was the literary assemblage, in which the 
prizes were disputed for by the talent of the Gallegan 
youths. These contests have always been popular in 
Galicia ; they date back to very ancient days — to the 
poetic trials of the trouvadores. They still form part 
of the fiestas in Compostela and many other towns, 
and are known as Juejos Florales^ in which the 
Gallegan poets compete with one another in much the 

* The delight in fireworks is a very old custom in Spain. 
There are few days on which the sound of letting off fireworks 
is not heard, as they form part of the ceremony of tht fiestas of 
every saint. 
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same way as is the custom of the Welsh bards at the 
National Eisteddfod. Verse comes as readily as prose 
to the lips of this poetic people. Boys and girls 
everywhere, even when quite young, are able to sing 
songs they have themselves invented. It is interesting to 
note that contests of poetic wit are still part of the pro- 
gramme connected with a Gallegan peasant's wedding. 
Nor is the practice of singing couplets confined to the 
ceremony of the wedding; a festival takes place, 
known locally as La Reguetfa^ at the birth of the 
children. After the christening the friends meet and 
start singing spontaneous verses, alluding to the 
parents, and also to one another and to matters of 
local interest. The one who sings the most and the 
best songs is rewarded by the regueifay or christening 
loaf — really a cake which is offered by the godmother, 
and is shared by the company. These festivals are 
very popular in all Galician villages ; for these happy 
people understand living so perfectly that the least 
excuse offers opportunity for a holiday. 

La Universtdad {The University) 

The modern university building stands in the 
south-east quarter of Compostela, facing the Plazuela 
de la Universidad. The building was designed by 
the native architect^ Jos6 Machado, at the end of the 
eighteenth century. It is built of the fine local grey 
granite, and affords an imposing appearance, with its 
sculptured pedestal, supported by four Ionic columns, 
and its great triple flight of steps. This edifice is 
praised by Carl Justi, who cites it as an example of 
the return to sobriety of style, which followed the 
outburst of Churrigueresque art in the eighteenth 
century. The statues which decorate the upper 
storey should be noticed. They have been recently 
added, and are the work of Nufiez, a well-known 
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artist of Compostela. In the centre is the Goddess 
of Wisdom crowning a youth ; the figure statues re- 
present the benefactors of the university ; and on the 
two medallions are portraits of Archbishop Fonseca 
and Diego de Muros. One is glad to find in these 
examples of modern work, both here and in the fine 
group of Santiago at the battle of Clavijo, which 
decorates the town hall, that the artists of Compostela 
have retained some measure at least of the native 
aptitude for sculpture. 

There are many interesting things to be seen in 
the university, in particular in the library, which 
possesses a large collection of old manuscripts, 
several of which are of very considerable interest. 
An illuminated Diurno, known as the Libro de Re%os^ 
that belonged to Ferdinand I., and bears the date 1055, 
has, besides its illuminated capitals, some really beautiful 
miniatures, said to have been painted by Fructuoso. 
This manuscript fixes the chronology of the first three 
Kings of Leon, and is of great historical importance. 
Two illuminated Bibles of the thirteenth century are 
finely written and illuminated, the work having been 
done by the monks of one of the convents of 
Compostela. Another manuscript, belonging to the 
fourteenth century, is entitled El libro del Ensehamtento 
del Coraxon, A specimen of very early handwriting, 
said to be the earliest in Spain, may be seen. It is a 
small piece of brown parchment, giving the bill of 
sale of a village called Nogueira, near Lalin ; it bears 
the date Era 826 (a.d. 788), and is written in 
Latin. Another interesting document is the will of 
Archbishop Fonseca. There are many examples of 
fine early printing and some beautiful bindings of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. These precious 
books are placed in cases and can be easily seen, and 
the courteous librarian is always pleased to show them 
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to any visitor who is interested. I have remarked 
before on the honour with which Galicia remembers 
her sons. The rooms of the university are decorated 
with commemorative tablets and many portraits of 
great and illustrious men who were educated in the 
University of Compostela. Among these are St. 
Toribio de Mongrovejo, Rodriguez Gonzalez^ Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, who afterwards became Director 
at the St. Petersburg Observatory, Diego de Muros, 
Filipo de Castro, a Gallegan sculptor, Emmanuel 
Bonaventura Figueroa, the founder of the library, and 
Archbishop Fonseca. A trophy that is always shown 
to the visitor is the flag that was carried by the 
students of the university, when, to the number of 
twelve thousand, they formed themselves together into 
a volunteer battalion, and fell defending Galicia 
against the troops of Napoleon in 1808. The in- 
scription on the flag, " Pallad Legioy^ can still be read 
in spite of the many bullet holes. It is interesting 
to remember that the student, Jose Rodil, who was 
chosen leader by his companions, became, in later 
years. Minister of War and President of the Ministerial 
Council. Aguiar, writing in 1836, gives great praise 
to the heroes of Santiago. "The University of 
Santiago," he says, ** has given us three ministers for 
our Government and four generals for our army, all 
from its battalion of student cadets, who immortalised 
themselves in defence of our country." A memorial 
tablet to these students will be found in the wall of the 
Convent of San Pelayo. 

Every department of the University of Santiago is 
well organized ; and it is one of the most important 
centres of learning in Spain. There are departments 
for law, and medicine, and pharmacy ; the science 
laboratories are well furnished with modern appliances, 
and there is a good observatory. The work is carried 
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on under the direction of a Rector and General 
Secretary, assisted by thirty-eight professors, and about 
fifty assistant professors, all of whom have taken their 
Doctor's degree at Madrid. The pupils enter at the 
age of seventeen, coming from InsUutos^ or Grammar 
Schools, which are in every town in Galicia. The 
official course lasts for six years, and those who pass 
the examination at the end of this period become 
Licenciados, but they have then to work for a year at 
Madrid to obtain the Doctor's degree. 

The visitor who sees the lecture-halls of this 
university, its spacious class-rooms, its museum, and 
this magnificent library, may well feel surprise. I 
must own to astonishment and delight at what I saw ; 
for the excellence of such an educational college in 
Spain I was scarcely prepared. It is the common 
belief that in Spain education is everywhere defective. 
I confess I do not share in the worship for modern 
teaching, which I find animates most thinking English- 
men. Men lived for long ages without reading any- 
thing, and that was the very time when they did the 
greatest, the most useful, and beautiful work. Still 
the error of opinion in this country is so great with 
regard to Spanish education that I am glad to record 
what I saw in Compostela. Galicia has never failed 
to understand that the true wealth of a state rests in 
the culture of her citizens. And the thoughtful 
British observer who visits her towns and, without 
prejudice, sets himself to find out the truth on these 
questions, will find many things that will give pause 
to a censorious attitude. One's observations on a 
foreign country are apt to be exceedingly superficial. 
The Gallegans, and especially the increasing group 
of her younger and more earnest sons, passionately 
concerned as they are with the economic, political, 
and educational future of their country, must be heartily 
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sick of, and eveD amused at, being admired only for 
their old buildings, ancient customs, and picturesque 
costumes, with a sort of iDsutferable xsthetic patronage. 

It is certain that the traveller who has worked off 



his first enthusiasm for this inexhaustibly interesting 
land, has by no means drained the cup. After think- 
ing of Galicia as artistic, romantic, and historical, it 
will be well for him to remember the other and 
modern side of her life to-day. We are apt to look 
upon Spain as a country that has fallen behind in the 
race of civilization. But the progress that Galicia 
has made in many directions in the last half century 
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has been very great. She has many lessons to ot]«r 
CO more commercial couQtrieB, who have scarcely yet 
begun to realize that living humaaly is an art. This 
is, indeed, the special interest of this corner of Spain — 
it is a museum of the paet preserved and perpetuated 
in the midst of the new progress of the present.'"' 

■ Thote wbo are interested in the ecoDomic awakening and 
progreii in recent yean in Calicia, will find the subject treated 
fullx in ^uin Sevhiird: A Summii m\d<^ m Galkia. 



CHAPTER XII 

Tthe Colegiata of Santa 3\iaria 
la Real de Sar 

ON the outskirts of Compostela, and below the 
bill on which the city is situated, is the ancient 
Colegiata of Santa Maria la Real, attached to the 
former monastery of Sar, in the green beautiful valley 
formed by the winding stream of the Sar. Turning 
off from the Calle de San Antonio, by the convent 
"le las Madres, you descend steeply in an easterly 
direction by the narrow roughly-paved Calle de 
Castron d'Ouro for about a quarter of a mile. The 
way leads through the poorest part of the town. The 
houses here are old, crowded, and pressed together 
where they best fit; they are mostly whitewashed, 
with wooden balconies and shutters that have faded to 
wonderful colours. Peasants are always passing, and 
everywhere you will gain glimpses of women, men, 
and children, on the balconies of the houses, in door- 
ways, and under arches, all of them dressed in the 
beautiful native costumes. In these streets you see 
the admirable peasant wares, the local pottery, baskets, 
brightly-coloured shoes with hempen soles, shawls, 
handkerchiefs, and saddle-bags, displayed in the 
windows of the shops in which they are made. 

At the foot of the hill an old bridge crosses the 

narrow stream of the Sar. Here you will see the 

women washing their linen in the clear water ; the 

clothes spread in the sun to dry form patches of 
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bright colour upon the grass. Girls come to and fro 
with their pitchers to fill with water ; as they pass, 
they will not fail to greet you ; and, when you hear 
their salutation, '* May God be with you," you will 
have the feeling of having stepped back into a time not 
far from the beginning of our era. It is the same 
scene, the same primitive work, that has lived on 
through the centuries. 

The monastery has been entirely rebuilt, and apart 
from the church, none of the old work remains, but 
what memories cling around this twelfth - century 
shrine of faith where, enclosed beneath the splendid 
wrecks of their tombs, rest some of the chief of 
Santiago's sons. 

Beside the monastery the small, and now little-used, 
church of Santa Maria el Real stands in a green field 
formed by a bend in the river. This church may be 
considered as one of the curiosities of architecture, 
and is sure to arouse in all who visit it that spirit of 
conjecture, which may well end in what will prove 
only another futile attempt to solve a great puzzle. 

First let me give the facts that are known of its 
history. It dates back to before the year 1137, and 
was founded by Munio, Bishop of Mondonedo, one of 
the authors of the Historia Compos tellana^* who, in his 
old age, chose this peaceful spot to which to retire 
with a few aged friends — canons of the cathedral — 
that they might end their days in prayer and happy 
communion with Heaven. He built the church and 
hermitages for himself and his companions, and lived 
there in peace for some years ; then, when he felt 
death approaching, he handed the whole property over 
to Archbishop Gelmirez, in order that the chapter of 
the cathedral might finish the work he had begun by 
founding here an Augustine monastery. The charge 

* Seeip, 53. 
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was accepted by Gelmirez, and a letter to this efF<?ct, 
which bears the date Era 1174 (year 1137), is still 
kept in the archives of the monastery. 

Such is the story given in the ancient documents of 
Sar, and retold by Sanchez in his history of the 
church. It would seem, however, that a still earlier 
monastery existed on this site. An old stone recently 
discovered in the church, and now in the Museum of 
San Clemente, has a much-worn inscription which 
proves this. The date on the stone is 962, which is 
a hundred and seventy-four years before the time of 
building the existing church. What we may surmise, 
then, is that Bishop Munio came with the canons to a 
small monastery already placed in this valley, building 
the church as it still stands, and also, it is probable, 
hermitages for their personal occupation. Alfonso 
VII., in a deed given at Toledo, in Era 1185 (year 
1 1 47), confirmed the establishment of the Augustine 
monastery at Sar, which from this time onwards 
enjoyed a position of great importance. 

These are the historical facts. Unfortunately, they 
throw little light on the actual building, no records 
relating to the work having been discovered, nor has 
the name of any master-mason employed on the design 
been preserved. The church, as it stands to-day, does 
not at a first glance show any signs of its real interest. 
It is surrounded by the poor, modern, eighteenth-century 
buildings of the monastery, now used as the home of 
the parish priest of Sar. The little old church has, 
indeed, an insignificant appearance, and might easily 
be passed by unnoticed. Any one ignorant of its fame, 
will wonder on what grounds it has been declared a 
national monument. But any such surprise will vanish 
as soon as its construction and details are examined, 
for then it will be found to present quite exceptional 
features. 
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Leaving for the present any description of the 
exterior building, let us enter the church. The old 
Romanesque building has not suffered much change. 
The first impression, leaving no power to note any 
details, is one of intense surprise at the startling illusion 
of its strange architecture. One sees nothing but the 
great sloping columns with their peculiar outward 
inclination ; and one's thoughts are carried to Pisa, to 
Bologna, or to the old leaning tower of Zaragoza. 
The effect is extraordinary. Sanchez, indeed, says : 
" The first impulse is to draw back precipitately. 
The pillars appear to be bulging, the arches are about 
to crash to the ground, the beautiful columns are 
reeling upon their bases, the walls are tottering and 
about to crumble, and the roof is just going to fall 
with a crash." And although this description is 
absurd, being highly coloured by the picturesque ex- 
aggeration common to this writer, I quote it as at once 
presenting the problem, which has caused so great 
interest and controversy to centre around Santa Maria 
de Sar. 

There are two theories to account for the present 
state of this remarkable structure. These may be 
classified as [a) The Theory of Intention ; {b) the 
Theory of Subsidence. 

(//) The Theory of Intention 

According to the authorities who hold this theory 
(who comprise the majority of the Spanish writers, 
and among them the eminent archaeologist and architect 
Lopez Ferreiro), everything points to the opinion that 
the inclination of the fabric was produced by calculation 
and intention on the part of the original builders. It 
is suggested that there may be some mystic and masonic 
meaning, possibly associated with some ancient cult, 
which, if we knew it, would solve the riddle and prove 
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intention. The arguments upon which this view is 
based rest rather on a sort of concatenation of tendencies 
in the fabric — small facts which, when taken together, 
seem to raise a strong a priori case for intention. For 
instance, it is asserted (though we think erroneously) 
that all the nave piers have the same inclination of 
twenty-five inches measured at the present floor-line ; 
and we are told that the base of the pier, when levelled, 
shows that it stands perfectly true and level with no 
inclination. This cannot, however, be proved until 
further excavation than that which we saw is made, 
and the pier base is levelled across the sides, as well as 
parallel with it. Perhaps the most important point 
which argues intention is that the inclination of the 
piers on each side is about equal, but in opposite directions^ 
making, when looking at the nave in a cross-section, 
a kind of wedge ; and as this applies to each bay, it 
appears to show purpose, since it is hardly probable 
that all the piers would, through subsidence, have fallen 
into such correct inclinations and always in the right 
direction. 

{h) The Theory of Subsidence 

The exponents of this theory, on the other side, 
affirm that there is nothing in the present structure 
incompatible with the supposition that the church having 
been built originally on a swamp, and without the site 
being prepared, subsidence has at various times taken 
place. If we may be allowed to suggest a theory, 
based on some knowledge of what usually takes place 
in structures, in cases of this kind,* we would say that 
very early in the erection of the church the super- 

* In this remark, I do not refer to myself, but to the know- 
ledge of the friend who was with me in Compostela, to whose 
practical experience in building I owe so much. He made a 
careful examination of this church, and has written his opinion 
for me. 
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incumbent weight of the nave piers was so great on such 
a swampy site that, even as they were being built, their 
own weight was sufHcient to cause the present inclina- 
tion. A modern builder would have spread a raft over 
the site ; but, the work having progressed 'so far, the 
old builders were clever enough constructionists to 
know that if they once got the nave arches thrown over, 
the tendency to settlement would arrest itself. . Now it 
follows that if, as we think, the inclination of each pier is 
not really the same, the arches receiving the roof had 
to be " cooked." If the vaulting, and even the aisles, 
are of a later date, this is equally true. We know 
that between the years 148 5-1 504, when Gomez 
Gonzalez was the prior, the roof of the church fell and 
was replaced by the present barrel-vaulting. There has 
evidently been a more or less continual subsidence taking 
place since the time when the church was built. So 
great has been the percolation of the water in this 
undrained river-valley, that the present floor is some four 
or five feet above the old floor, which is now standing 
in water. 

Briefly, the problem can be regarded as a simple one, 
if, instead of a raft having been placed on the swamp, 
we regard the arches and also the eighteenth-century 
buttresses as having been used to do the same work. 
These buttresses are ridiculed as useless. They are 
certainly ludicrous in their strength, and the amount 
of material they contain — but are they so useless ? 
There are still some primitive supports, which are pre- 
served against the outside walls, which would certainly 
show that until these buttresses were built, it was 
necessary to prop up the structure. After the fall of 
the ancient roof the whole fabric must have been most 
skilfully knitted together. No attention has been paid 
as to whether the arches are truly segmental as they 
could not be made to intersect. The eflFect produced 
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is certainly unique and puzzling ; but there is nothing 
we think in the structure which cannot be explained 
by this theory, that subsidence has taken place from the 
first building and at various times since, whilst works 
have been undertaken to save the ancient fabric by such 
very skilful craftsmen as the Spanish builders un- 
doubtedly are. 

It may be, however, that the reasons of this archi- 
tectural problem will not interest the visitor to Com- 
postela ; he will prefer to accept what he finds without 
seeking for a solution. Yet to such a one Santa Maria 
de Sar offers quite another kind of interest, and the 
old church may well be visited for the delight of its 
twelfth-century architecture, and the charm of its 
association. Let us look first at the exterior building. 
It offers examples of beautiful old work, though the 
general appearance of the west fa9ade has been spoilt 
by modern work and the addition of the enormous late 
buttresses. The part that is least changed is the head 
formed by the three apsidal chapels, of which the 
central one is five-sided, and the small lateral ones 
have three sides. They are divided with shafts with 
rather unusual capitals, formed by a kind of small turret, 
which in the main apse reach to the level of the windows, 
but in the small chapels to the roof. The capitals of 
these last are more elaborately carved with foliage 
designs. The cornice of the roof is also carved and 
the corbels are simple and good. The four windows 
of the main apse — now blocked up — deserve special 
notice ; the capitals of these shafts and archivolts are 
richly carved ; they are among the most beautiful old 
windows to be seen in Compostela. The central, fifth 
side, which has no window, has its columns connected 
by a carved circular arch. The whole work is cer- 
tainly very good, and proves how capable must have 
been the workmen who made and carried out the design. 
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There are two old entrances. The most interesting 
is the lateral one on the north side of the church. To 
reach this you walk through the small parish cemetery, 
where the grass-covered graves have the appearance of 
a neglected garden. This door is as simple as it is 
good. Its arches rest on beautiful columns, and support 
a cornice no less beautiful, with rather curious projec- 
tions, which serve as a support for a low-relief of the 
Virgin and Child. At the side are two more Byzan- 
tine statues which represent San Augustine and San Bias. 
This is a beautiful old door. The other entrance, the 
Puerta Principal, is on the west front and is now closed. 
It is a very simple example of Romanesque; plain 
Byzantine columns support the horse-shoe arches ; there 
is no figure sculpture. This door is all that remains 
of the old fa9ade ; the beautiful windows have here been 
substituted for ugly modern, rectangular openings. The 
effect is further spoilt by the Churrigueresque bell tower, 
which is entirely out of harmony with the simple old 
work. 

The plan of the church is a rectangular of ninety-six 
feet in length ; or, more strictly speaking, is of a broad 
oblong shape, and without projecting transept arms. 
There are eight square piers, four on either side, orna- 
mented with elegant Byzantine shafts, supporting the 
toral arches, which divide the church into three naves 
of five bays : at the end of each nave is an apsidal 
chapel. An examination of the details of the work 
offers much that may justly claim admiration. Almost 
all the sculpture is good late Romanesque work ; and 
a special word of praise may be given to the capitals of 
the apsidal columns. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature are the ten windows, which are very beautiful 
examples of their period. Though most of the windows 
have been blocked up with only small openings left in 
them, the building is lighter than is usual in many old 
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Spanish churches. The circular window, filled with 
plain glass, high up in the east wall, throws light on the 
beautiful arcaded apse, which is charmingly eiFective. 
The interior — apart from the curious inclination of the 
fabric which now we are neglecting — is beautifully 
simple and definite. The total effect is that of a baronial 
hall rather than a church. It is the form that was 
adopted by many of the Spanish- Romanesque builders 
for their churches, and would seem to have been derived 
directly from the old Roman basilicas. It is seen in 
its most accomplished development in the Catalan 
churches,* where, in the great aisleless edifices that 
are really halls, we find one of the very finest types of 
the Christian church. Santa Maria de Sar is rich in 
its possession of monumental tombs, which are interest- 
ing both as examples of old work and from their associa- 
tions. The earliest of these is the roughly-hewn stone 
sarcophagus of Archbishop Bernardo, who, when he 
renounced his mitre in 1235, I'^^ii'^^ to close his life in 
the monastery of Sar. This tomb will be found in the 
wall between the right apsidal chapel and the door to 
the sacristy. The statue has a long beard, which is 
rather unusual, a mitre and a staff with scallop-shells 
and a tau handle. An inscription at the head of the 
sarcophagus gives its date : ^^H'tcjacet Dominus Bemadus 
CompostellanuSy quondam archiepiscopusy qui obit XII 
Kakndas Decembrh Era MCCLXXVIIir (" Here 
rests D. Bernado, in other times Archbishop of Com- 
postela, who died on the 20th day of November, Era 
1278 — year 1 240.") On the other side are the follow- 
ing leonine verses in two lines, one above the other : — 
** Tranxit ab hoc Bernaldus Metropoltta 
Post hoc vile solum scandire posse polum^ 
(** Translated from this life, Bernado [el metro^ 

* See Cathedrals of Southern and Eastern Spain^ for an account 
of the splendid Catalan architecture. 
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politano) was able to ascend to heaven from this vile 
earth.'') 

In the year 1 7 1 1 this sarcophagus was opened,* when 
the body is said to have been found well preserved 
and the garments on it in good condition. An 
examination was made of them and the stuffs com- 
pared with others of the same period preserved in the 
Cluny Museum. The material of one of Bernado's 
garments was found to be Moorish in texture and 
design. This furnishes an interesting fact, suggesting 
the settlement of Moorish workmen in Compostela. 
80 great was the sanctity in which Archbishop Bernado 
was held that, on the opening of his tomb, the teeth 
were extracted as relics, also parts of his staff and 
fragments of the dress. 

Near to the tomb of Bernado an old baptismal font 
of the twelfth-century should be noticed. At the 
entrance on the north side is another tomb in granite, 
that of Don Gomez Gonzalez, the prior in whose 
time the new vaulting was added to the church. This 
tomb, with its statue of the prior, is a fair example of 
fifteenth-century work ; it bears the inscription : ^^Aqul 
iaz el re'oerendo senor don Gomez, Gonzale% de Canabaly 
prior que fue deste monastetro^^ The body of the 
successor and cousin of Gonzalez, Jacome Alverez lies 
between the two columns that support the eastern vaults. 
The work is in the Renaissance style, and the 
sarcophagus was prepared by Alverez for himself 
during his lifetime, and is mentioned in a curious 
notice in his will : ^^Item^ mando que cuando Dios nuestro 
senor fuere servldo de llevarme deste miserable vida^ mi 
cuerpo sea sepultado dentro de dicho monasterio de Sar en 
un monumento e sepultura que yo hice.^^ (** Item. I 
direct that when God, our Lord, pleases to take me 
from this miserable life, my body be buried in the 

* These facts are given by Villa-Amil, 
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aforementioned Monastery of Sar, within the tomb and 
monument that I have made/') 

There are other monuments in this old church, which 
seems to be filled with memorials of the dead. On 
the old pavement and on the walls are inscriptions 
with records of the men who, after living the life of 
action, came at last to seek repose in the sunny silence 
of this home of prayer and meditation. It is a beauti- 
ful and deserted place in which to dream. 

The only other part of Santa Maria de Sar of 
special interest is the cloister, placed on the south side 
and entered by a door in the nave;' and but a frag- 
ment here is of the same age as the church. Nine 
sculptured Romanesque arches and two keystones of 
the vaulting, on the north side, are still standing ; these 
rest upon massive piers, ornamented on their inner 
side with pairs of slender columns, whose bases rest 
upon plinths. The capitals are sculptured with beauti- 
ful foliage. This remnant of the original cloister is 
considered a very perfect example of twelfth-century 
Romanesque. The rest of the cloister is modern and 
dates from the eighteenth century, except one blocked- 
up ogival arch, the work of the fifteenth century, and 
believed to have been built in the time when Gomez 
Gonzalez was prior. In the north-east corner there is 
a good granite sarcophagus of the Prior Gonzalez 
Dominguez, whose recumbent statue, dressed in full 
sacerdotal robes, has both hands holding an open book 
upon his breast. An inscription gives the date Era 
1406 (year 1368). Another tomb, on the same side 
on the right, holds the remains of Bernando Arias, a 
canon of Santiago. It is a much earlier work, and 
dates from the year 1291. One feels in this cloister 
that all the new work has been put up over one knows 
not what wealth of buried treasures. Two columns, 
for instance, which must once have formed part of the 
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origioaJ cloister, are placed now on either side of the 
rectory door. And all thin mingling of past magnifi- 
cence with decay, completes one's senee of that 
suggestion, which so often makes old buildings sad 



CHAPTER XIII 

^wo Churches of Compostela. San 
^Martin Pinario and Capilla de 
las Animas 

JUST outside of the Plaza Cervantes, looking away 
from the column on which is a good bust of the 
immortal creator of Don Quixote y and behind a row 
of arcaded houses, stands the Capilla de las Animas — 
the Church of Souls, placed in the poor central part of 
the city. It is the popular church of the people, and 
very evidently beloved of the peasants. At whatever 
hour of the morning you may enter, it is full of wor- 
shippers, men and many women, who, most of them, 
have their baskets of produce standing by their sides, 
and have come here to pray on their way to the day's 
work. 

This intimate association of religion with the life of 
the people has exercised a profound influence on the 
style and character of Spanish art. Even to-day this 
influence is evident, as indeed it is everywhere in 
Europe, where the Church has kept the allegiance of 
the people, and is wise enough to use their inspiration 
and piety to produce their art, allowing it full and free 
play, instead of turning for the erection of their churches 
to the manufactured art of ecclesiastical merchants. 
In the mountainous districts of Catholic countries, away 
from cities, this living factor of the people in art is 
everywhere manifest. The peasants in the Tyrol, for 
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instance, still retain the power to build churches that 
are full of traditional vigour and power. In the church 
of " The Souls " at Compostela, we have an example 
of such a church of the people, erected in a city abound- 
ing in buildings of great refinement and beauty, churches 
of sumptuous magnificence built by both the secular 
and civil powers. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to contrast two 
buildings of Compostela, standing almost side by side, 
which show the strange way in which Art works its 
powerful influence, unseen and unconscious, over the 
minds of the people of Spain. 

I shall take the church of San Martin Pinario as an 
example of unrivalled magnificence. The church is 
attached to the monastery of the same name, and first 
it is necessary very briefly to relate its history. It 
owes its foundation to the Benedictine monks, the 
earliest of the religious brotherhoods who are known 
to have settled in Compostela. In the ninth century 
they were established in the monastery of Santa Maria 
de la Corticela, which occupied the site of the ancient 
Corticela chapel of the cathedral. This building was 
pulled down at the time of the erection of the church 
of Alfonso III., when Bishop Sisando commanded a 
new monastery to be built for the monks, which was 
known as San Martin Pinaro. Of this primitive build- 
ing no trace remains, the present edifice having nothing 
older than the seventeenth century. The first important 
changes seem to have been undertaken at the close of 
the fifteenth century. The Benedictines were then the 
most important confraternity in Compostela, and an in- 
creasing number of monks flocked to San Martin from 
other monasteries in Galicia, and from places more dis- 
tant. It thus became necessary to enlarge the original 
plan, and rebuild the monastery. English and Irish 
monks and friars came in great numbers to San Martin 
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at the close of the reign of Charles I. ; and James, 
the Pretender, found shelter within its walls. The 
revenues of the monastery were considerable, for the 
men, who made it their home, brought here in pro- 
fusion their wealth. It is to the lasting credit of the 
brothers that much of this was expended on the enrich- 
mentof their monastery and its church, which were famed 
for their treasures of art. The monastery suffered 
great disaster at the time when the law of Ex- 
claustration was issued, and so great was the fury of 
the mob, that the buildings were partially destroyed. 
Works of restoration were at once undertaken by Arch- 
bishop Garcia Cuesta, to whose energy Compostela 
owes the preservation of this magnificent monument. 

The present massive building of the monastery 
occupies an area of nearly a mile round. It is now 
used as a college for priests. Though imposing from 
its great size, it does not offer any features of striking 
interest, though a word of praise may be given to the 
fine gargoyles, and the statues of the main fa9ade are 
good. There is a beautiful though late cloister, laid 
out as a garden. But apart from this pleasant court, 
the interior of the monastery buildings may well be 
passed over for a visit to the magnificent church. 

The church is separate from the monastery, and 
stands to the north-east, having its principal entrance in 
the small Plazuela de San Martin. Of the early church, 
constructed by Pedro Mozoncio, almost nothing re- 
mains, and there is still less trace of the primitive ora- 
tory of Aldufo and Leovigild ; it was consecrated by 
Archbishop Gelmirez in the twelfth century. The 
church of Mozoncio is spoken of by the scribe Yepes, 
who says, " it was a good and sufficient edifice." But 
the great fame and wealth of the monastery made it 
necessary to build a larger and more magnificent 
church. 
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Externally, the existing church is an example of 
the usual Spanish Plateresque, of surprising merit for 
its late period, — the work belongs to the first years of 
the seventeenth century. The effect is not so good as 
it might be, from the church being sunk at a much 
lower level than the street. This, and the smallness 
of the square which fronts it, makes it difficult to view, 
giving it a hemmed- in and dark appearance, and an 
absence of colour to the stones. There is, however, 
an advantage in being forced to stand directly under 
the facade, for this position affords a better view of 
the carvings which — and especially the statuary — are 
very vigorous. Rows of arched canopies, filled with 
admirable images of the Virgin, apostles and saints, 
decorate the three storeys. San Martin, giving his 
cloak to the beggar, which is placed in the spandrel of 
the pediment, is a triumphant piece of carving in 
stone, equalling any work of the Renaissance in 
Compostela. 

The interior of San Martin is a spectacle that 
cannot fail to excite wonder. As a monastic edifice, 
it represents the efforts of the church clergy of St. 
Benedict to outrival the secular clergy, who at the 
same time were adding to the adjoining cathedral and 
erecting the modern Altar Mayor. The work here 
has been carried out with what se^s an almost 
arrogant disregard of cost. No building in the pure 
Renaissance style that I have seen makes quite the 
same impression. The plan is the usual Latin cross, 
with nave and aisles, transept arms, and a cimborio 
over the crossing. But, though the proportions of 
the church are good, its claim to admiration does not 
rest so much upon its structural merits as upon its 
ornament; ornament of such insistence that it seems 
at once to be the true expression of the building. I 
know of no other church that conveys so strongly the 
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rich and arrogant life of Compostela in the days of 
her triumphant history. 

Each of the six chapels of the lateral aisles possess 
altars with good statuary. The altar mayor, and the 
altars of the transept, have huge retablos, reaching up to 
the vaulting, with what may well be called a Jacob's 
ladder of carved figures and ornament. 

All that had been expressed in the fourteenth and 
earlier centuries by small groups and panels was trans- 
lated in the works of the Renaissance period into 
immense statues, crowded together with a profusion 
of ornament. On these works the whole efforts of the 
most famous artists of the period were expended. The 
high altar of San Martin is a wonderful example of 
the florid workmanship of the carvers of the seventeenth 
century. The sumptuous profusion shown in its statues 
of apostles and saints, its angels and cherubs, its 
lavish ornament, in its gold and flaunting colours, is 
beyond any possible description in words. In its 
magnificence, and on account of the perfection of its 
setting, surrounded by so many similar, though smaller 
altars, it far excels, in its effect, the contemporary high 
altar of the cathedral. It is incomparable ; blending in 
its elaboration to perfection with the building itself, and 
being in its proper place, whereas the mighty altar of the 
cathedral, witb the ancient stone statue of St. James 
introduced among the modern work, is like a jewel 
out of its setting, placed in the sombre Romanesque 
building, which demands simplicity and not seventeenth- 
century flamboyancy. 

The altars of the aisle chapels are dedicated, on 
the left, or evangelist side, to San Bernando, Sa^ta 
Gertrudio, and the Santo Cristo, and on the opposite 
epistle side, to Santa Catolina, Neustra Sefiora Socorro, 
and Santo Escoldstica. Each of these altars is decorated 
with statuary. The figure of Santa Escolastica is a 
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really beautiful late work by the artist Ferreiro, repre- 
senting the saint succoured by an angel in the moment of 
death. The retablos of the transept altars are dedi- 
cated to San Benito, on the left side, and that on the 
right, to Neustra Seiiora de la Rosario. The Virgin 
of this altar will be interesting to English visitors ; the 
type of the face, as well as the costume, resemble the 
women of Somerset. Tradition says that the figure 
of the Virgin was brought from England at the time 
of the Reformation, but it is more probable that the 
statue was carved in Compostela by a monk, named 
Prater, who was a native of Somerset. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the effect produced 
by these altar screens in a small church — all so richly 
figured, so animated with incident. The whole de- 
coration is in proportion to this sumptuous, arrogant, 
Spanish spirit. And to show the actual lavish riot of 
the builders, one has only to go behind the high altar 
of gilded anarchy, passing through the doors which are 
decorated with Cordovan leather, and placed at either side 
of the holy table, into the choir ; here, covering every 
part of the stalls, is one of the most marvellous works 
of the wood-carver's art I have ever seen, outrivalling 
the stalls at Toledo, and even the carvings at Amiens. 
Surely Ruskin can never have seen the work of this 
Gallegan carver, Fernando de Prado, who executed 
the eighty-four choir stalls and panels oi San Martin in 
1644. Spanish churches are full of such unknown 
works of art. The subject of the lower stalls — the 
Life of the Virgin, from her birth to her coronation — 
is one giving scope to the artist's fullest powers of 
realism, and in the thirty-five panels he has told the 
story anew, with all the loving power which only an 
absolutely religious craftsman could have given to it, 
who was working in the same age when the rest of the 
church was built. 
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The different scenes of the story are easy to follow. 
The following are the subjects taken in their order 
from the left-hand side to the right : — 

I St. The Tree of David. 

2nd. The Scene of the Dictors, at the moment of 
sacrificing a lamb. 

3rd. St. Joachim with the Shepherds. 

4th. A passage in the history of St. Joachim and 
Santa Anna. 

5th. The Birth of the Virgin. 

6th. Represents the Virgin ascending the steps of a 
throne. 

7th. The Virgin worshipping the Ark of the 
Covenant. 

8th. Santa Anna teaching the Virgin to read, sur- 
rounded by a group of eleven young maidens with 
books. 

9th. The Espousal of Joseph and Mary. 

loth. The Annunciation. 

I ith. The Visit of St. Elizabeth. (A very beauti- 
ful panel.) 

1 2th. The Census of Bethlehem. 

1 3th. The Birth of Christ. 

1 4th. Angels announcing the Birth of Christ to the 
Shepherds. One angel carries the inscription, ** Gloria 
in excelsis Deo** 

15th. The Adoration and Offerings of the 
Shepherds. (The Iambs, in particular, are good.) 

1 6th. The Circumcision of the Saviour. 

17th. The Adoration of the Magi. (This panel 
has more than thirty figures, carved with exquisite 
skill.) 

1 8th. The Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin. (The Virgin, a figure of great beauty — in which 
the under-cutting of drapery should be noticed — is sur- 
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rounded by eighteen medallions, on which are carved 
little cottages, churches, castles, trees, flowers, fountains, 
and many other subjects. The design is good, and 
this panel is considered by some authorities — though in 
this opinion we do not agree — to be the finest of the 
series. The panel was pulled out and stolen, but was 
found and replaced ; unfortunately much damage had 
been done to it.) 

19th. St. Simon blessing the Child Christ. 

20th. The Massacre of the Innocents. (In this 
panel there are thirty figures, all of strikingly life-like 
appearance.) 

2 1st. The Flight into Egypt, (Another very 
beautiful panel.) 

22nd. The Childhood of Jesus. 

23rd. Christ disputing with the Doctors. 

24th. The Marriage Feast at Cana in Galilee. 
(Notice the beautiful musicians in the upper part of 
the panel.) 

25th. The Crucifixion of Christ. 

26th. Joseph of Arimathea taking the body of 
Christ down from the Cross. 

27th. The Burial of Christ. 

28th. Christ appearing to the three Marys. 

29th. The Ascension. 

30th. The Descent of the Holy Ghost. 

31st. The Death of the Virgin. 

32nd. The Burial of the Virgin. 

33rd. The Assumption. 

34th. The Virgin received into Heaven. 

3 5th. Coronation of the Virgin. 

This last panel is, in our opinion, the most perfect 
of the series ; it is worthy of the best period of any 
art in any country. For beauty of design and execution 
I can compare it only to the Japanese work seen 
recently in London, by the old artists of the East. 
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Besides these panels the seat-heads are all carved with 
human heads, satyrs, angels and flowers, evidently 
worked by the same hand ; the unnumbered beautiful 
details claim the most careful study. 

The forty-five upper stalls are more boldly carved 
and in wood of a lighter colour. Each panel is deco- 
rated with the figure of a saint ; these life-like repre- 
sentations form an entire gallery of the saints and 
founders of religious orders who were most popular in 
Compostela. What is remarkable in the figures is the 
manner in which the artist has been able to make such 
living personifications of so many different characters 
with no material to inspire him but the records of their 
lives. The figures represented are these ; the order 
being the same as in the lower stalls: — (No. i) St. 
Ignatius ; (No. 2) Santa Marina ; (No. 3) St. Pelayo ; 
(No. 4) St. Rudesindus; (No. 5) Santa Matilda; 
(No. 6) St. Vincent; (No. 7) St. Laurence; (No. 
8) St. Joachim; (No. 9) St. Bernard; (No. 10) St. 
Alphonsus; (No. 11) Santa Escolastica; (No. 12) 
St. Placidus; (No. 13) St. Gregory; (No. 14) St. 
Ambrose; (No. 15) The Angel de la Guardia — a 
lovely figure, of quite Florentine feeling, who leads the 
child Christ ; (No. 16) St. Mark, a good figure ; (No. 
17) St. Matthew; (No. 18) St. Simon; (No. 19) St. 
Philip ; (No. 20) St. James the Less — who has a 
curiously Moorish face ; (No. 21) St. Andrew ; (No. 
22) St. Peter; (No. 23) St. John the Baptist— one 
of the most striking of the figures ; (No. 24) St. James, 
the Apostle ; (No. 25) St. Benedict — a fine represen- 
tation of the saint ; (No. 26) St. Milan on horseback ; 
(No. 27) St. Joseph; (No. 28) St. Paul; (No. 29) 
St. Tademus; (No. 30) St. Bartholomew; (No. 31) 
St. Thomas; (No. 32) St. Matthias; (No. 33) St. 
Luke ; (No. 34) St. John, the Evangelist ; (No. 35) 
St. Michael; (No. 36) St. Augustine; (No. 37) St. 
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Jerome; (No. 38) St. Maurus; (No. 39) Santa 
Gertrude; (No. 40) St. Anselm; (No. 41) St. 
Rupert ; (No. 42) Santa Anna ; (No. 43) St. Stephen ; 
(No. 44) St. Radimirus ; (No. 45) St. Frances — 
another beautiful figure ; (No. 46) St. Torcunatus ; 
(No. 47) St. Francis; (No. 48) St. Dominic of 
Guzman ; (No. 49) St. Roque. 

Nor does even this exhaust the weahh of carving. 
Above the upper stalls is a projecting canopy, formed 
by forty -nine tablets, carved with scenes representing 
the development of the Benedict Order. Raising one's 
vision to this upper dusky splendour, one can just 
make out the figures, but any proper examination, 
without a ladder and the aid of artificial light, is 
impossible. 

This is an indescribably beautiful choir; yet so 
great is the magnificence of this church, that the work 
is hidden away in a dark portion of the building 
behind the altar, and the treatment meted out to it is 
a disgrace to Compostela and to Spain. Heads and 
limbs have been knocked off with careless dusting, and 
one panel has been ripped out of its position and shock- 
ingly replaced. The wood in many parts shows signs 
of decay, and unless some care is taken, Compostela 
will lose this incomparable work of art. 

A visit should be made to the sacristy of the 
church. It is an example of one of the few sacristies 
built in the form of the Greek cross. It contains 
several interesting pictures. Unfortunately, I was not 
able to give them as careful an examination as I should 
have liked to do, as it was only on a last and hurried 
visit to San Martin that, quite by chance, I discovered 
their existence. The small panels above the chests 
which surround the room, seemed to me to be the 
work of a Spanish master who had adopted the 
Italian style of decoration, and although I hesitate to 
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make any definite statement without further examina- 
tion, I should place them as being the work of one 
of the group of painters— -possibly Francisco Rizi or 
Juan Escalaote — ^belonging to the school of Madrid, 
and followers of Luca Giordano, who was called to 
Spain to decorate the Escorial."^ The panels have 
many figures and are highly coloured ; some are good, 
in particular, an Annunciation, with a beautiful angel 
in a yellow dress and a Crucifixion on the left side, 
and on the opposite wall, an Adoration of the Magi, 
the Entry into Jerusalem and a Holy Family. There 
is also a large painting of Neustra Senora del Socorro, of 
very fair merit, by Claudio Coello, the court painter of 
Carlos II., whose most important works are in the 
Escorial. 

San Martin has lost many of its former treasures of 
art. So much has been left, that it seems impossible to 
believe that we see but the shell of its former glory. 
A romantic splendour is the dominant note of this 
church. It has nothing of the spiritual mysticism of 
the cathedral. It is half temple, half museum ; a 
church into which the world seems to have entered, 
wherein everything that has beauty, or curiosity, or 
value, has been held to be in no way unsuited to the 
divine use. It remains as a witness to the prodigality 
of spiritual energy and force of character, and the 
untold wealth of the age which produced it. Even its 
ornate, and — to any one who loves Gothic work—its 
absolute jflamboyant and almost irreligious character, is 
everywhere redeemed by passages of startling artistic 
achievement on the part of individual and unknown 
workmen. 

The general impression which the church leaves on 
the mind is of intense and arrogant power. The 
emotions are stirred by the glamour of an Qverwhelm- 

* See A Rectrd of Spanitk Paintings p. 265. 
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ing and assertive masterfulness. One feels in the grip 
of an hierarchy, whose terrors were once a power 
which held the human spirit enslaved. What we see 
now as visitors is the empty shell of a bygone faith. 
Yet still the poor and picturesque peasants, faithful and 
simple souls, who kneel before the holy mystery of the 
daily miracle; the toil- stained women, who bring 
their empty water-jars or baskets, and drop upon the 
floor by the side of its altars for an hour's peaceful rest 
for their souls, go out uplifted. It is all that Spain of 
to-day can give them, and it is much. One does not 
wish to see it taken from them in the ruthless and 
barbaric way of anti-clericalism. They come into these 
old churches — ^the monuments from the glorious past 
of their city — not so much, I think, to pray, as to 
adore. I have seen humble and rude peasants come to 
Mateo's Gate of Glory, and to this magnificent temple 
of San Martin, to admire, to adore, not to pray. They 
come here after they have prayed in the church of the 
Souls, and have purified themselves of all their weari- 
ness. They would never have produced, nor can they 
ever be at home, in such a temple ; and so in a city 
that is full of churches of this magnificent kind, they 
must needs make for themselves another after their 
own heart, and such a church is the Capilla de las 
Animas. 

There is a legend connected with the foundation of 
the chapel. The spirits of the dead were believed to 
haunt the thick wood of ancient oaks which surrounded 
the convent of San Lorenzo, on the outskirts of 
Compostela. It is said that las Animas was built to 
give rest to these dead. More prayers are said in this 
church than in any church in Compostela, and it is the 
only edifice, apart from the cathedral, where daily 
Mass is c^brated. The sound of morning worship 
never ceases within these walls ; in winter the services 
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begin at five o'clock, and in summer at four, and do 
not end till noon. 

It is, as a centre ot popular worship, that las 
Animas holds its chief charm. The building itself 
participates in this suggestion ot active worship. Very 
characteristic is the modern fa9ade, plain as befitting 
a church with its purpose, but effectiyely and solidly 
constructed, with four massive Doric columns support- 
ing the entrance. A cross and two angels, adoring, 
crown the facade. Above the unornamented door, a 
group of the souls, lifting their arms in prayer from the 
flames of Purgatory, executed in white marble,* is 
placed as a kind of medallion. The effect is curious, 
but it emphasizes at once the purpose of the church, 
being the visible symbol of the souls. 

The interior of the church is more impressive, pro- 
ducing an effect difficult to describe. This is due mainly 
to the remarkable groups of life-size figures, representing 
the story of the Passion of Christ, which entirely 
surround the church. The church has a single nave, 
but the three chapels at either side are open to it, and 
connect with each other by doorways, and thus give 
the appearance of aisles. It is in these chapels, and 
also in the presbytery and behind the altar mayor, that 
these vivid groups are placed. The scenes are as 
follows : in the chapels from the left side on entering, the 
Flagellation of Christ, the Crowning with Thorns and 
the Way to the Cross, where the Christ is met by His 
Mother ; the altar of the presbytery on the same side 
shows Golgotha and two thieves and Christ with 
the Cross; the capilla-mayor has the sad scene of 
Calvary, with the Virgin and St. John and Holy 
Women at the foot of the Cross; the altar on the 
opposite side of the presbytery shows the Descent 

* Theie ttatues and the group of the souls are said to be the 
work of Ferreiro. 
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from the Cross, and the scenes in the three chapels on 
the right of the nave are the dead Christ in the arms 
of His Mother, the Entombment of the Body by 
Joseph and Nicodemus, and the Resurrection. 

These remarkable sculptures are the work of a 
native artist, Prado,"^ and are modelled of a kind of 
cement, whose composition is unknown, the secret not 
having been revealed by the artist. The scenes are 
admirably felt. The whole story of the Passion is 
told with a wealth of reality taken from life, so that 
there is a captivating truth and inwardness in the con- 
ception that throws all other modern representations 
that I have seen into the shade. They belong per- 
fectly to the atmosphere of this church. 

In judging the work, it must be remembered that it 
is by a native Spaniard, and to the Spanish carvers art 
has always been dramatic. Esthetic sensibility, as 
happens so often in the polychrome statuary of this 
people, is, perhaps, absent. The art here is passionate 
and romantic, frankly expressive, with a kind of child- 
like, almost grotesque naturalism, that shows a realistic 
grasp of all things, even of spiritual things. You will 
notice the homely details that are introduced into the 
most sacred of these scenes ; and you will come to 
know something of the Spaniard's easy familiarity with 
his religion. I recall the figures of the persecutors of 
Christ and of the two thieves : what honesty is here, 
what singular striving to record the truth. I see, too, 
the poignantly life-like Christ; the agonized Virgin 
and the women, in whose faces and attitudes sorrow is 
carried to its utmost limit of expression. All the 
details of the Passion are emphasized with an emotional 
delight in the presentment of pain. The work shows 

* This is, of course, not the same Prado who carved the choir •> 
stalls of San Martin. I have been unable to find out whether 
the two artists were related to each other. 
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a wonderful sincerity. We feel at once that these 
scenes were conceived and carried out by a roan whose 
yiyid belief in the stories he was depicting enabled him 
to feel the Divine life as a part of human life. And 
because the artist himself has felt this, he has been able 
to transmit his feelings to others. This is the justifi- 
cation of these remarkable carvings, which I have heard 
condemned by many. The test of art is infection. 
And no one who has seen the Gallegan peasants in 
their worship before these scenes of Christ's Passion, 
taking them dramatically — yes, almost barbarously — 
can doubt their power to touch the unspoilt souls of 
the people. 

The days on which to see the church of las 
Animas the most significantly are the first days of the 
month oj November, which are dedicated to the souls 
liberated from Purgatory. From the earliest hours of 
the morning and all through the day, an incessant 
stream of people, mostly peasants, out of all the by- 
streets of Compostela and from the villages of the 
surrounding hills^ surges in and out of the narrow door- 
way, where it is a difficult passage to gain an entrance. 
Outside, too, in the porch and spreading into the square, 
which fronts the church, the worshippers are gathered 
in groups waiting to enter; tbey stand among the 
booths, placed along the streets, which, covered with 
the bright stuffs, and fruits and flowers, give the scene 
an aspect of a fair. But within the church the service 
continues without ceasing. Women and men kneel in 
prayer, their dramatic attitudes of self-forgetfulness 
proving the reality of their religious emotion — the very 
poor and the distressed who have come here for the 
relief of Heaven. 

Elsewhere in Compostela the audacious energies oi 
the past have filled the city with magnificent churches. 
Here we are in a church which to-day is the sanctuary 
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o( the people ; ^' the haven of the troubled, the asylum 
of the poor." To be in a church that so completely 
expresses, as this one does, and is so adequate in all its 
parts to the needs it was built to fulfil, is, even to the 
stranger, who has no part, and perhaps no belief, in 
these mysteries, an act of worship. At least one 
realizes in how splendid and complete a way to these 
people of Compostela worship has always been a per- 
fectly natural form of energy — the satisfaction of a 
human need, of which, indeed, the forms may change, 
but the underlying spirit remains undying. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Other Churches and Buildings in 

Compostela 

Romanesque Churches : Santa Maria Salome, San Felix de 
Solvio, San Benito, Santa Susana — The Gothic Church of 
Santo Domingo — Renaissance Edifices — Confraternities : 
San Francesco — Women's Convents t St. Pelayo, Santa 
Clara — Church of San Lorenzo — Monastery of Santa Maria 
de Conje. 

TO walk through the streets of Compostela is to 
understand how truly the city has grown up out 
of the religious life of a people. You can scarcely go for 
five minutes in any direction without coming upon some 
church. They stand at the corner of almost every 
square : many are embedded between the pale brown 
walls of the houses, while yet others are attached to 
the numerous monasteries and also to the secular insti- 
tutions now used as colleges and schools and hospitals. 
The churches are indeed so numerous that no resident 
in Compostela seems quite certain of their number. I 
know no other city in Spain that has so rich a posses- 
sion of ecclesiastical edifices. And if it has to be 
confessed that many of these churches are not, and as 
examples of late Renaissance work could not be, models 
in which the architectural student may not readily find, 
both externally and internally, much that must offend 
his taste, yet, from a different point of thought, this 
presence of churches of so late a date side by side with 
others belonging to the earliest years of the city's life, 
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18 the witDess to the many centuries during which the 
religious spirit has been the passion of the people. 
Compostela is different in this respect from Segovia^ 
which is all made up of churches of one type, or even 
of Toledo, with its wonderful past. It never gives one 
the sensation that these cities do, of a history that has 
overweighted their present life. The churches here 
are not closed, few have been allowed to fall into ruin, 
nor are they turned to ignoble uses, as is so often found 
in Spain. There are, I believe, nearly a hundred 
churches in real and constant use ; and as one sees how 
unceasingly the people of all classes frequent them, one 
hesitates to say there are too many. One feels that 
these churches are yet alive — some after eight centuries 
of service ; the Apostle's city remains the focus of the 
religious spirit of Spain, a great centre of mystery and 
passion and romance. 

Romanesque Churches 

There are four ancient churches in Compostela — 
Santa Maria Salome, S. Felix de Solvio, San Benito, 
and Santa Susana — and some pleasant and fruitful hours 
may be passed by the student in visiting these buildings, 
which date back to the Romanesque period ; for though 
small, and having suffered many alterations, they still 
possess treasures of old work, belonging to the time of 
their building in the twelfth century, under the great 
Archbishop Gelmirez. 

Santa Maria Salome 

The most interesting of these churches is Santa 
Maria Salome, situated in the centre of the city on the 
east side of the Rua Nueva, which, in spite of the 
damage done to the fabric, retains its beautiful old door 
set in a whitewashed porch. No words can describe the 
loveliness of that sweet and delicate work of early art. 
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There U not & jarring note in it* design. It reflects 
th« qoititiei of ooth punting and Kulptnte act in per- 
fect trchitccture. It wu once painted and the crude 
colonn bkve now weathered to the delicate loftMM 
of old freKo. The figure of the Virgin forming the 
crown of the arch is very original in iti setting. The 
arch it not itmck from a point exactly central between 
the springing, bnt is a 
little raised, giring a 
very Blight, but cnrioue, 
hint of the Moorish 
arch. The tympannm 
is filled with a fresco of 
much later date, com- 
mon in iu design, bnt 
it is almost weathered 
out, and is now quite 
iootfensive. The gar- 
goyjed corbels are per- 
fect in their grotesque- 
neM ; one, an acrobat, 
has his body turned 
WAT or lANT* completely round. The 
LDMt iropresBion produced by 

this door and porch is 
that of a traall and perfectly simple jewel, and when 
seen in the clear light of the muning tua, it is a most 
delightful subject for a water-coktar drawing. 

In one of the triangles of the arch is the inscription, 
" Igktla reiervatLipara refugio." Once all the churches 
in Compostek were churches of reRige, but in the 
eighteenth century this prifilege was taken away, as the 
custom was found to encourage crime, and only the 
church of Maria Salom^ wa« allowed to be used as a 
refuge. 

The portico or outer porch which protects the door- 
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way 18 of later date, and is an example of Gothic work 
of the fifteenth century. The belfry was added in the 
sixteenth century. The interior shows the old form of 
nave with aisles and triapsidal head ; but the side apses 
haTe been blocked with altars. Renaissance arches hare 
been added to the semicircular arches of the north aisle, 
and the whole church has been whitewashed, destroying 
much of its original interest There is a good font for 
holy water by the entrance door ; but I found no other 
old work; indeed, apart from its beautiful door, Santa 
Maria has not much to offer, and so loyely is this work 
that I should be inclined to advise none to enter the 
church and thus spoil the impression that it makes. 

San Felix de Solvio 

This Romainesque church of San Felix de Solvio, or 
as the Gallegans call it, San Fins de Lovio, stands on 
the site of an earlier church, which, according to 
Sanchez, was the first Christian edifice in Compostela, 
it having been in existence prior to the bringing of the 
holy body of St. James to the city. It was one of 
the many edifices destroyed by Almanzor, the Moor, 
in 997* The present church was built on the ruins of 
the old by Archbishop Gelmirez in the twelfth 
century. The whole building underwent restoration 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, but 
fortunately few changes have been made in the 
original structure. It stands in a small plaza, which 
takes its name from the church, and close to the 
market of the city. Here it arises serenely, with the 
restrained beauty of its porch and the fine simplicity of 
its walls and low tower, from amid the little booths 
and stalls that cluster around it. It is one of the 
churches of the marked-people, and it is not often 
without worshippers, for even when there is no 
service the poor pass in and out of its doors. The 
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entrance door, though less striking than that of Santa 
Maria Salom^, is good; it is formed of two arches 
supported by Byzantine columns. The inner arch is 
horse-shoe in form, while the outer one is semicircular ; 
it is decorated with diminutive arches also of the 
horse-shoe form. The whole is a very interesting 
example of Romanesque, intermixed with Arabic, work, 
Fo as to suggest the employment of some skilled 
Moorish craftsman in the working out of the decora- 
tions* The interior is similar in its plan to Maria 
Salom^, but much less interference has been made 
with the fabric. There are, besides, several possessions 
of old treasures of art. By far the most interesting 
of these is a group of Byzantine sculpture of the 
Adoration of the Kings, placed in a niche in the south 
nave. This should be compared with the similar 
group in San Benito ; both carvings, in my opinion, 
belong to the eleventh century, or even to the tenth, 
and are of earlier date than the churches in which 
they are placed. This group in San Felix has been 
re- coloured, which has done much to spoil the appear- 
ance of the old work, but a close examination will 
show its value as an example of Byzantine art. The 
other fine things in this church are the sculptured 
tomb of Cardinal Lope Gonzalez on the epistle side 
of the altar, a good Gothic work of the fifteenth 
century ; and the beautiful cruz parroquial^ which is 
perhaps the finest example of its kind in Compostela. 
It is of silver, and is richly embellished with figures 
in bas-relief, among which are the Virgin and Christ, 
Santiago as a pilgrim, Santa Maria Salom^ and St. 
Francis de Assisi, the resurrection of Lazarus, and 
other Biblical scenes ; on the arms of the cross there 
are angels with censers in their hands. No visitor 
should fail to see this exquisite work of the native 
silversmiths of the fourteenth century. Very beautiful 
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also is a cross of stone in the roof above the altar, with 
a lamb for its pedestal ; it is believed to be as old as 
the twelfth century. 

San Benito 

Following the outskirts of the market by the Plaza 
Abastos, and passing the imposing Renaissance church 
of the former Augustine convent, which flanks the 
opposite side of the market to San Felix, we reach 
the old church of San Benito, situated a little to the 
east of the Plaza de Cervantes. Erected in the first 
years of the twelfth century, it was at its foundation 
one of the earliest churches in Compostela, when 
probably it stood alone, and not, as now, wedged in 
with houses that obstruct the view. Nothing of the 
original church built by Gelmirez has been pre- 
served, and the present edifice is in the Graeco- Romano 
style. But, if its architecture is disappointing, San 
Benito well repays a visit. Its altars are modern, but 
they are among the best of the smaller churches in the 
city, and a special word of praise may be given to the 
statue of San Mauro above the altar of the saint, and 
to a Crucifixion in ivory on an altar at the opposite 
side. The most precious monument in San Benito is 
the group of Byzantine sculpture of the Adoration of 
the Magi. The figures have not suffered from late 
and crude repainting, as has happened in the similar 
Adoration in San Felix. The group is set in a kind 
of tympanum, and is an example of beautiful old work, 
very archaic in its treatment, and probably the earliest 
piece of carving in the city. One of the figures who 
adore the infant Christ is wrapped in a large Spanish 
capa (cloak). Below the group is a representation of 
the Virgin de Belen; above are two flying angels, one 
of whom bears a scroll with the inscription ** Gloria in 
excdfis Deo," The figures below are very quaint ; they 
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are the Virgin and St. Joseph. At the other end of 
the church, between the first and second altar on the 
right side, is a Gothic alto-relievo ; its subject is the 
Visitation of St. Elizabeth to the Virgin. * From the 
character of the work and the inscription, it would seem 
to belong to the fifteenth century. 

What interested me especially in San Benito were 
its pictures, for among a good deal of poor work, were 
several canvases that seemed to me to have merit. 
There are so few pictures in Compostela that I was 
perhaps led to greater interest in these paintings than 
I might have found had I seen them elsewhere. They 
are not valued locally ; and I was not able to gain any 
information about their history, and no mention is 
made of them by Sanchez in his description of the 
church. The most interesting picture is a narrow 
panel — let into the wall immediately above the altar- 
table — on the right of the entrance, with a poor pieta 
above. It has evidently been cut from a larger 
picture, and shows the heads and busts of three 
figures, who may be St. John and the two Marys. It 
suggested to me the work of Luis Tristan, the pupil of 
El Greco. There are pictures around the apse, and 
small panels are let into the modern pulpits, where 
they gain a good effect from the white woodwork 
which forms a frame. They recall the work of the 
Valencian painters ; among the best are a Virgin and 
Child on the left of the altar, and a Cupid holding a 
book in one of the panels of the second pulpit. A 
picture of the Ascension, with many small figures, is 
strikingly like the work of Tintoretto, the Venetian, 
whose influence was so strong on the Spanish school. 

Santa Susana 

The church of Santa Susana stands in the west part 
of the beautiful Alameda of Compostela, on a green 
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hill surrounded with trees, with a wide outlook upon 
the city and the open valley and mountains beyond. 
The finest view of Santiago and its cathedral is gained 
from this spot, and no visitor should miss it. The 
original church was built by Gelmirez in 1105, and 
bore the name of Santo Sepulcro^ until the remains of 
Santa Susana were brought to Compostela from Braga 
three years later. Santa Susana * is one of the patron 
saints of Santiago. This explains the veneration with 
which this little old church is still esteemed by the 
people. On each Thursday a cattle market is held 
on the hill in the Alameda, and from the very early 
hours of the morning and up to noon, the church is 
filled with the most picturesque groups of peasants : on 
other days it is closed. Santa Susana has suffered 
many alterations since the days of its foundation, and 
little remains of the old work beyond the porch, 
crowned with a very beautiful stone cross, one window, 
and one or two old arches embedded in the later 
building. 

Santo Domingo 
A special interest will be found in this church of 
Santo Domingo by the student of Spanish architecture, 
as it is the one good example of Spanish-Gothic in 
Compostela, and represents the style that developed 
from the Romanesque, before the outburst of Re- 
naissance art in the fifteenth century. The church 
is situated just outside the north-east barrier of the 
city ; to reach it, you pass through the Puerta del 
Camino, one of the ancient gateways, where several 
main roads meet, and before you is the Campo de 
Santo Domingo. The church is attached to the 
former monastery of Santo Domingo, which is believed 
to have been founded by the saint himself when he 

* The remains of the saint were removed at a later date to 
the cathedral. 
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came, as a pilgriin, to visit Santiago. The first 
building on the present site was the work of the 
fourteenth century, but the present edifice belongs to 
the eighteenth century. It is now used as an 
orphanage, where boys and girls are educated, and 
there is attached to it an excellent open-air school 
for defective children. The convent buildings possess 
little that is interesting : one of the modern entrances 
is made hideous by the worst piece of decoration I 
have ever seen. Above the principal doorway there 
is some statuary of the fourteenth century, and just 
inside are three Byzantine figures of a much earlier 
date. 

The church may be entered through the cloister of 
the convent, by asking permission from the nuns. 
Much the best place, however, from which to view 
the exterior is from the cementerio, which may be 
reached by climbing the steep Calle de Bonaval, which 
turns off from the south-east corner of the plaza. 
The street takes its name from another monastery close 
by, that of St. Bonaval, also founded in the fourteenth 
century, but now deserted. An old doorway, up a 
narrow passage, a short distance upon the left side of 
the street, should be noticed. It has some interesting 
painted figures and an old inscription. The cementerio 
will be reached by walking for about five minutes 
fisrther up the road, and is entered by a large iron 
gateway. You pass between high walls where the 
urns of the dead are placed in niches, and come out 
on to a small grass-covered plateau, where are more 
graves. The high position of the cemetery affords a 
fine view of the convent buildings below, with Com- 
postela in the distance, its rising towers standing out 
clearly, and giving a grand effect. 

At the west side the ground descends steeply, and a 
series of steps brings you to the apse of the church of 
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Santo Domingo, which faces the cemetery. This part 
of the church has been little altered, though the tall 
and elegant windows have been blocked up, and some 
of the tracery and moulding is missing. The design is 
simple and good ; beside the main apse, there are two 
small apsidal chapels. The work, both in its whole 
effect, and in the details of its ornament, affords a 
really beautiful example of fourteenth-century Spanish- 
Gothic. 

Returning to the convent, we will enter the church. 
Equal praise may be given to the interior. It is of 
grand size — one of the largest churches in Compostela 
— and consists of three long naves, separated by half- 
pointed arches. The turrets of the apses and the 
adjacent chapels are ogival, supported on elegant 
Byzantine columns. The Gothic vault is high and 
good ; unfortunately, both it and the walls have been 
whitewashed, and, as before said, the beautiful windows 
have been blinded. This has done much to mar the 
appearance of the interior. This is to be deplored. 
Santo Domingo is a model of that movement in archi- 
tecture of the early-Pointed style, developing on a still 
strongly-marked Romanesque basis. It reminded me 
of the Cathedral of Mondofiedo ; and is an example 
of the so-called transitional style. I say '< so-called," 
because we realize that here, as in all the similar 
churches in Galicia, the retention of the older Roman- 
esque was a deliberate intention, resisting the Gothic, 
while making use of certain of its elements for definite 
architectural and artistic effects. 

Like all the older churches in Compostela, Santo 
Domingo has some interesting sepulchres. There are 
four of these, two on one side and two on the other ; all 
are in the ogival style, with statues, and are good 
monuments of the fifteenth century. They contain the 
remains of members of the Altamira family ; that of 
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D. Vasco L6pez de UUoa, the first on the epistle side, 
which is the earliest, is the best. Another tomb of 
different and rery special interest is that of Rosalia de 
Castro, Galicia's sweet poetess. The altars of the 
church are of small interest, with the exception of the 
Gothic-Byzantine statues of the Virgin del Rosario, 
with Santo Domingo and San Francesco, which stand 
in the lowest stage of the retablo of the altar mayor. 
In the right apsidal chapel, dedicated to St. Vicente 
Ferrer, is an elegant pulpit, from which tradition affirms 
that the grand Taumaturgo of the fifteenth century 
preached his sermons of thunder to the citizens of Com- 
postela. 

San Miguel dos Argos 

This small church is situated in the Plazuela San 
Miguel, near to the Calle de Santa Cristana. It was 
once attached to a convent for women, but the nuns 
left it at the time of the foundation of the conyent of 
Santa Clara. The origin of the church is yery remote, 
and dates back to the founding of Compostela* The 
primitive church, having been destroyed by the Moors, 
was rebuilt by Archbishop Gelmirez. It was again 
restored — or rather rebuilt — in the fifteenth century. 
All that remains of this second restoration is a small, 
but beautiful, chapel in the early-Pointed style, at 
the evangelist side of the altar. The remainder of the 
existing structure is late work of the last century, and 
without any interest. 

Renaissance Churches 

The great majority of the seemingly endless churches 
of Compostela are in the Renaissance style ; none are 
of earlier date than the sixteenth century. The in- 
spection of them all would occupy much time, and as, 
roughly speaking, they present the same features, little 
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profit would be gained. It is rather when taken alto- 
gether that they gain impressiyeness in the suggestion 
they giye of the sumptuousness of the ages in which 
they were erected* The stranger will often hare his 
taste displeased by the garish decorations of the 
interiors of some of these churches. Gilt is spread 
lavishly, colour is used, and the effect is often tawdry. 
Many of the images are poor, especially in the late 
churches. Yet it must not be forgotten that these 
images of the Holy Mother and the Saints are truly 
Spanish, and express the religious sentiment of the 
people. They are, therefore, instructive from that 
point of view, and he who has ample time may find 
in almost each one of these churches something to 
admire; good work and bad occur side by side, and 
often some treasure of old art — a beautiful piece of 
carving — will be found even in an eighteenth-century 
edifice. 

The following brief notes of the chief of these 
churches will direct the stranger who wishes to visit 
them. 

San Augustitt. — This church and a ruined cloister, 
now used as a storeyard, are all that remain of the 
former Augustine monastery which, at the time of its 
foundatipn, was one of the largest and most important 
in Compostela. The existing edifice speaks still of 
the wealth of the confraternity who built it in the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century. It is, even in its 
present neglected condition, an imposing example of 
late Spanish Renaissance. It is situated in the Plaza de 
Abastos, at one end of the market, where its ornate 
tower is a conspicuous feature. The church contains 
no works of special interest to the artist. 

Augustina de Ahajo is on the west side of the city, 
immediately below the cathedral in the Calle del 
Inferno de Abajo. It is a pleasing building in the 
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Plateresque style, and notice should be taken of its 
beautiful cupola. It possesses some good late sculpture. 

Santisma Trinidad, — A small and plain church near 
to the last. An interesting sculptured group of the 
Trinity is its chief possession. The yicinity of these 
two churches is very picturesque. A stone fountain 
at the top of the Calle de Huertas, which separates 
the two churches, is a constant meeting-place for the 
women of this quarter. The view down this steep 
street, which leads to the campoy is beautiful. Then 
close to Santa Augustina is a disused graveyard, 
which now serves the lavadores as a drying ground 
for clothes. There is a worn, but still beautiful, 
sculptured cross in the centre of the garden. It 
was one of the most charming places that I found 
by chance in Compostela. 

Capilla del Pilars situated at the entrance of the 
Alameda, is an over-decorated Renaissance edifice, 
which is neither better nor worse than the similar 
churches elsewhere. I found this church interesting 
from the groups of worshippers I always found there. 
■They were mostly women, and appeared to belong to 
the wealthy classes. It pleased me to watch their 
ecstatic devotion before the venerated image of the 
Virgin del Pilar. 

Cokgio de San Ckmente is close to the last- 
mentioned chapel, at the opposite entrance to the 
Alameda. The college was founded by Arch- 
bishop Sanclemente in the sixteenth century for the 
training of candidates for Holy Orders. Up to the 
eighteenth century it was an important institution in 
Compostela, but during the War of Independence it 
was used as the local barracks. Later, the priests left 
it, and the Government took possession of the fine old 
building, and the institution called Friends of the 
Country Economie Society was established here. It 
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should be visited to see the small museum of 
archxology now in the cloisters. Many interesting 
and beautiful pieces of sculpture will be found here. 
I may mention, as having specially delighted me, two 
figures of Mateo's,^ an exquisite, though badly worn, 
tympanum of the Entry into Jerusalem, a much older 
Byzantine carving of the Crucifixion, and a strange 
coloured statue of King David. These treasures of 
old art and many others — which limits of space 
forbid my mentioning — ^are left exposed to the weather 
in this open court, in a state of deplorable neglect. 
Feelings of mingled indignation and sorrow are aroused 
against the city authorities for this want of care of 
precious old works which should be treated reverently. 
In the southern quarter of the city, close to the 
university, we may, in a few minutes, reach (i) La 
CompaHia^ a Renaissance church of the sixteenth 
century, which among much bad work contains an 
interesting monument of the founder, Archbishop 
Francisco Blanco. (2) The Colegio de las Huerfanas^ 
a convent now used as an orphanage for girls; the 
Churrigueresque altars of the church have some good 
late images. (3) El Instituo^ a sixteenth-century 
convent, now the College of the Bachelors of Science 
and Letters. Over the door are the royal arms 
and shield of Archbishop Santibanez. We now 
pass through the old Puerta Mazarelos, and im- 
mediately opposite is the Convent of Mercenaries^ 
popularly known as Las Madres (The Mothers). It 
is built on the site of the ancient College of San 
Salvador. The church has a good entrance and a 
well-proportioned dome. The altars deserve some 
praise. A little further is the Convent and Church of 
EseHanzaf a large eighteenth-century structure, with 
three statues of fair merit over the pediment of the 

♦ &tf p. 139, 
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door. From this street, and in particular from the 
raised ground of the old market, an excellent view is 
gained of the monastery of Belyis,* the building whose 
immense bulk is one of the chief landmarks of the 
city. 

Confraternities 

An enduring mark of the influence of Santiago is 
seen in the number of Confraternities that were 
established during the prosperous centuries of the 
city's history ; and though many of these no longer 
remain, there are still some that have kept their old 
position. The most important of these is the con- 
fraternity of the Franciscans, whose convent and 
church is one of the largest and most picturesque 
buildings in the city. There is an old story relating 
to its foundation. When St. Francis of Assisi sought 
the shrine of St. James in 1214, he heard one day 
while he was praying a heavenly voice commanding 
him to establish a monastery. Now St. Francis was 
lodging in the house of a poor charcoal-seller, named 
Cotolay, on whom he laid the charge of building a 
convent and church. But he, having no money, 
knew not how to fiiMl the task, until the Saint told 
him, ** Take a spade and dig near the water-spring by 
the Monte Pedroso, and thou shalt find there a 
treasure which must be employed in raising the 
building, and thus shalt thou become 'a wealthy man.'' 
All this Cotolay did, and, as the Spanish writers on 
the subject naively state, he must have found the 
treasure, for the building originally stood on this very 
spot. Certain old documents relating to this miracle 
are still kept in the archives of San Martin. The 

* I did not visit this monastery. From Sanchez's description, 
it contains much that is interesting, but as this Spanish writer 
is not always a reliable guide, I refrain from making quotations 
which I cannot verify by n)y own knowledge. 
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ground where the convent was built belonged to the 
Benedictine monks, who gave it to the Saint, provided 
that he would give to them once in each year a 
basket of fish. This ceremony, which was known as 
the Procession de la Pension de los Pesces^ constituted 
a great spectacle, in which the nobles, clergy, and 
different confraternities took part. It was highly 
esteemed by the citizens ; but, on account of its great 
expense, it was agreed between the friars and monks 
that it should take place very seldom, so that in the 
eighteenth century it was only twice carried out. 

Nothing on the exterior shows the foundation of 
the convent, whose date was the first years of the 
thirteenth century. The history is given in a long 
inscription on the west wall of one of the doors. The 
present vast buildings and church are works of the 
seventeenth century. From fragments of the old 
fabric, preserved in the interior of the convent, its 
style must have been similar — ^though a little earlier 
and less developed — to that of Santo Domingo — the 
early-Pointed or ogival creeping in and displacing the 
Romanesque. In the angle of the north-east wall an 
inscription marks the place where are the remains of 
the charcoal-burner, Cotolay. This spot corresponds 
to the foot of the old church. The urn and recum- 
bent statue of the sarcophagus, placed in a niche on 
the right of the door, are interesting examples of early 
Gothic art. Some portion of the foundation have 
been recovered and inserted in the wall of the south 
cloister. They are the remains of one of the side- 
walls of the old chapter-house ; the room in which 
it is believed the famous Cortes of Santiago took place 
in 1520, when Charles V., who had recently been 
elected Emperor of Germany, was present. This 
precious fragment of the old building is Gothic ; 
English in feeling, and similar to our early decorated 
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work. Both this cloister and the one on the opposite 
north side are laid out as gardens. In the centre are 
fountains, and that in the south court has a statue of 
the founder. 

There is much to see and to admire in this convent.* 
It possesses an important Bibliotecay with several 
beautiful illuminated manuscripts ; though many of its 
precious books were burnt by the mob in the cloisters 
at the time of riot after the passing of the Law of 
Exclaustration. There is a small, but interesting, 
museum, whose varied collection shows from what 
distant lands the brothers of St. Francis have come to 
this monastery. 

The church of San Francisco adjoins the convent, 
and is entered from the street which takes its name 
from the Saint. Its front is plain and good, com- 
posed of two storeys, with Doric and Ionic columns, 
and flanked by low towers with cupolas. The statue 
of St. Francis, placed in a framed niche above the door, 
and the angels which crown the pediment, are the 
work of Ferreiro. The interior is impressive from its 
size and beautiful simplicity. It has something of the 
appearance of a hall, with its three long naves, and a 
transept without projecting arms. The lateral naves 
are lined with altars ; these, and also the retablo of 
the altar mayor and the altars of the presbytery, contain 
some good late statues. In the sacristy is a precious and 
beautiful relic ; a Holy Cross of the fifteenth century, 
which is said to have stood for three hundred years on 
the spot where Santa Elena found the Cross of the 
Saviour on the Mount of Golgotha. It is made of 

* Ladiet are not admitted to the convent, for which reason I 
wat not myself able to tee it. I have had to depend on notes 
given to me by my companion, made during a very hurried 
visit. Visitors of the male sex are always welcomed by the 
courteous brothers, one of whom speaks English. 
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cypress wood, and inlaid with many holy relics. It 
was in the possession of the friars of Prague, and was 
brought by them to Compostela, when they came to 
this convent. 

Convento de San Pelayo or Payo 

This convent was the earliest to be built in Com- 
postela. It owes its foundation to Alfonso II., he 
having established it on the occasion of his pilgrimage 
to the shrine of Santiago, when he dedicated it" to San 
Pedro. As it faced the altar of the old cathedral, it 
received the name of San Pedro de Antealtares. Its 
first inmates were the holy Abbot Ildefrede and his 
twelve Benedictine monks, to whom was entrusted 
the care of the Apostle's sepulchre when it was first 
brought from Iria ♦ (Padron) to Compostela. It was 
one of these monks of Antealtares who was found 
praying by Almanzor at the holy shrine at the time 
when he invaded the city. S. Pedro de Mozoncio was 
its abbot between 974 and 988, and for several cen- 
turies its abbots and monks were renowned through- 
out Galicia. The monastery was placed under the 
patronage of St. Pelayo in 1102, whose name it still 
bears. In the fifteenth century, when the Order of 
Antealtares and that of San Pedro de Fora were 
united with the Benedictines of San Martin, the 
monks quitted the monastery. Soon afterwards the 
nuns of the same Order, who were scattered over Galicia 
and Castile, took possession of the abandoned building. 

Of the ancient convent nothing remains ; the 
present edifice dates only from the last years of the 
eighteenth century. The church, which is separated 
from the convent and is entered from a passage in the 
north-east corner of the Plaza de los Literarios, is a 
late Renaissance work. It contains a great wealth of 

* See p. 27. 
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altars and one or two interesting sepulchres, in particular 
that of the Abbot Fagildo on the right side of the 
altar. Its chief possession is the sacred ara or altar, 
and half a column with an ancient inscription, which 
tradition says were brought here by the disciples from 
Iria with the body of St. James. They may be seen 
upon the chief altar. This church is used for worship 
by the nuns ; it is only open in the early hours of the 
morning. On the days when I visited it, I was 
delighted with the beautiful music. 

The convent itself has the appearance of a fortress, 
enclosed by its high and sombre walls. On certain 
days lady visitors are allowed to enter the great doors, 
and may, if they wish, speak with the nuns through a 
wooden grating which conceals them from sight. 
Only three men ever penetrate into this convent — the 
priest, the sacristan of the church and the carpenter, 
who nails the dead nuns in their cofHns and carries 
them out. I was told a legend of a nun of San Pelayo 
who, wearying of her life, sought to escape from her 
window by a rope of twisted sheets to join her lover ; 
but hanging herself by misadventure, she was found sus- 
pended — a corpse. I do not know if the story be 
true, but it haunted me whenever I passed this prison- 
like building, that seems to close off life from life. 
In the outer wall, which faces the cathedral, is the 
memorial tablet of the Literary Battalion, who here 
died in defending the city at the time of the 
Napoleonic invasion.* 

A LOS HiROES 

DSL Battalion Literario 
DE 1808 

Los ESCOLARES C0MPO8TELANOS 

DE 1896 

Y LOS AZUNTAMIENTOS 

DC 1822 Y 1896. 

* See p. 228. 
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The tablet is in white marble ; beneath is a wreath 
of oak and laurel of beaten metal - work. This 
memorial, placed in the convent-wall of these secluded 
women, brings reflection of how sharp are the con- 
trasts that have separated the lives of women from the 
lives of men. In Compostela you cannot walk far in 
any direction without encountering something that 
causes you to think. 

Santa Clara 

Compostela possesses several convents for women. 
On the road to Coruiia, in the street of the same 
name, is situated the convent of Santa Clara. It was 
established in 1260, some say by Dona Violante, the 
wife of Alfonso, el Sabio of Castile, though others 
state it was founded by money given by the people of 
the city. It is certain, however, that the pious Queen 
Violante granted revenues to this convent. The 
Abbess, Isabel of Granada, also bequeathed her 
fortune to it. The original convent has been 
entirely destroyed, and the oldest part of the existing 
structure dates from the sixteenth century. Much 
damage was done to the convent during the French 
War of Independence, and the plain and poor facade 
of the church was added in the eighteenth century. 
The interior is more interesting than might be ex- 
pected from the outside. Its plan is the Latin cross, 
and though offering no special feature, the general 
effect is pleasing. Then there has fortunately been 
preserved the old stone pulpit, a very beautiful Gothic 
work, which in itself will repay a visit to the church. 
There are the usual ornate altars ; one of these 
in a small side chapel has an old inscription : — 
" Esta capilla de D, Francisco de Lemus Moscoso y 
Sotomayor y sus sucesores. Fun dose en elanio 1534." 
The altar of Santa Coleta, which is on the left side, 
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has another ioscription in ancient characters : — ^' Esta 
capilla Jindola doHa Beatrix Alfonso j hija del in/ante D, 
JuanJ^ In the choir is the monument of Dofla Isabel 
of Granada, the reputed great-grand-daughter of the 
unhappy Boabdil.* There are other monuments and 
inscriptions of famous abbesses of the convent. 

Opposite the convent of Santa Clara is another 
convent of the barefooted Carmelite nuns, established 
in the eighteenth century. It has a large church 
called La Virgin del Carmen. Close by is the 
hospital and church of San Roque in the plazuela of 
the same name. It was founded in 1577 as an in- 
stitution for the poor. The church is of older date 
than the hospital, and has a very ancient history ; but 
the existing building has been so much altered that it 
does not offer much interest. There is a good, 
though late, cloister. From the hospital a short walk 
down the Calle de las Reudas brings us to the church 
of San Pedro de Fora^ once attached to the monastery 
of that name. The existing church is modern. In 
the interior, on the five altars, are several old images 
preserved from the primitive building. 

We have now seen something of the numerous 
churches of Compostela. These brief, and of necessity 
inadequate notes, can tell the visitor very little. At 
best a guide can be but a finger-post, and so often one 
does not find them pointing to what one wishes to see. 
The right plan is for each to explore for himself ; in 
this way alone can one find out those things that 
make appeal to one's own temperament. 

There remain two interesting edifices just outside of 
Coaipostela which must be visited ; both deserve a 

♦ There is another opinion to the effect that the Abbess 
Isabel was the grand -daughter of Abul Hasan All, whose son, 
Nasar (her father), entered the Catholic Church and received 
the baptismal name of Juan de Granada, 
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much fuller description than the length to which this 
chapter has grown will allow me to giye to them. 

The Monastery Church of San Lorenzo 

San Lorenzo is in a beautiful situation on the south- 
west outskirts of Compostela. The church will be 
seen from the Alameda, its white tower rising charm- 
ingly from the surrounding trees. It may be reached 
by a drive or walk down the Calle Pombal, which 
opens from the further end of the Alameda, and thence 
by the Campo del Gayo. There is a much shorter 
and delightful path for pedestrians, leading from the 
beginning of the Alameda, past the Exhibition Build- 
ings, and then through fields and a wood ; but this 
way is not easy to find. This fine old monument owes 
its foundation to a Martin Arias, native of Compostela 
and Bishop of Zamora, who, in order to spend his' last 
days in meditation, ordered the church and a hermitage 
to be erected in the first years of the thirteenth century. 
It is known that the pious Pedro Mufiez, Archbishop 
of Compostela about the year 1223, passed many days 
in prayer in this solitary hermitage. At a later date 
the Grey Friars of St. Francis were established here, 
but how, or exactly when they came, is not known. 
From the record written by one of its friars, Jacobe de 
Castro, in the fourteenth century, it was an important 
confraternity, incorporated with the Order of St. 
Francis. At this time it numbered among its friars 
men of such great renown as D. Gonzalo Marifio 
and D. Lope Sanchez de Moscoso, first Count of 
Altamira. 

The church has suffered extensive alterations and 
additions, but some portion of the primitive work 
remains in the Romanesque columns now embedded in 
the nave walls. It is interesting to note that the 
columns are sloping, something in the same way as 
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those of the Colegiata de Sar. This portion of the 
church, which may be examined from the outside, is 
all that is left of the primitive fabric. The transept 
and main chapel were entirely rebuilt about twenty 
years ago. But in San Lorenzo one does not regret 
so much the changes that have been made. The 
exquisite reredos of the main altar, executed in Carrara 
marble in the Renaissance style, is one of the most 
beautiful works of its period and kind that I have seen 
in Spain ; the statues are admirable in their purity and 
gracious severity. At each side of the nave is a 
Renaissance monument of a member of the Ayala 
family ; the figures kneeling in the attitude of prayer. 
The reredos and these fine statues were brought to San 
Lorenzo from the convent of San Francisco in 
Seville, where they are believed to have been executed 
in tlfe sixteenth century. The author is unknown.* 

Monastery of Santa Maria Conje 

This old monastery, now converted into an asylum 
for the insane, is one of the most interesting monu- 
ments in Compostela. It is beautifully situated in the 
open plain of the Baixo (or lower) Sar, about two 
miles from the city on the way to Padron, and not far 
from Cornes (the station of Compostela). You gain 
an impressive view of the great building from the train 
as you enter Compostela. 

The monastery was founded by Archbishop Gelmirez 
in 1 1 06, as a house of retirement for women, and was 
the earliest nunnery to be established in Galicia. 
There is a delightful legend, told by Neira de 

*" It is unfortunately very difficult to gain admission to San 
Lorenzo to see these admirable Renaissance works. The church 
and convent, now converted into a mansion, are the property of 
the Dukes of Medina de las Torres. The church is only open 
on certain feast-days. 
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Mosquera, which relates that the monastery was 
founded by Rosnida, a lady of high rank and dazzling 
beauty from Picardy, who followed her lover, Almeria 
Canogio, when he came on a pilgrimage to Santiago, 
and, finding him dead, built this monastery to his 
memory \but as this story is discredited even by the 
believing Sanchez, I refrain from quoting it. I may 
say, however, that it is believed locally that the name 
Conje is a corruption from the lover's name, Canogio. 
It is not knoMm which Order of nuns first inhabited the 
convent, and it is equally unknown how these nuns 
became members of the Order of St. Benedict. They 
were removed to the convent of St. Pelayo when the 
monks of that house left it for the monastery of San 
Martin. Later, a community of monks of the Order of 
La Merced were established here. 

In the seventeenth century the original building was 
enlarged, and the edifice of granite and plain architec- 
ture erected, which still stands. It was after the law 
of Exclaustration that the monastery was converted 
into the present admirable lunatic asylum, which is 
the best in Spain. 

There is very much that is interesting to be seen in 
this building, and the care with which the old work 
has been preserved shows the zeal of the Compostelanos 
in making their public institutions beautiful. The fine 
cloister alone is well worth the visit. It has been 
carefully and skilfully restored, and the old Roman- 
esque work has not been spoilt. In the small church 
there are several good sculptures. One is a Byzantine 
statue in stone of the Virgin de las Augustinas, with 
her divine son ; another, a modern work of St. James 
as a pilgrim, by Ferreiro. But what interested me 
most was the statue of the Santisimo Cristo, by the 
great Gallegan sculptor of the sixteenth century, 
Geregorio Hernandez. I know no sculptor of Spain 
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whose work makes quite the same appeal as Hernandez ; 
he is the most tender and characteristic exponent of 
the deep, religious feeling expressed in Spanish images. 
This Christ is carried in the processions, which take 
place at the great festivals, and holds a position in the 
veneration and love of the people that it is not easy for 
the stranger to appreciate. 

Of the hospital itself I shall attempt no description, 
though I recall my own pleasure in seeing the various 
departments of this admirable and really beautiful 
asylum. It was pleasant, too, to walk in the large and 
well-kept gardens, where flowers grow in tropical pro- 
fusion, and where the trees on the river-bank give 
delightful shade from the sun. Of all my many 
recollections of Compostela, I have none more agree- 
able than the recollection of the afternoon I spent at 
Conje. And I found something very suggestive and 
also especially hopeful for the future of Compostela, in 
the beautiful old monastery being turned to this humane 
service. It was witness of that practical quality 
which, from the first, has been so marked in the 
guardians of the city — a quality which explains the 
greatness of Compostela and her splendid possessions 
of art. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Compostela of To-day 

IN Compostela I one day talked to a very poor man. 
He was playing on his gaita, I asked him why 
he did not sell it to buy bread. His answer to me 
was, ^^Sefiora, I can live without bread, I cannot live 
without music." Here was the philosophy of a 
man who knew how to live. 

This little incident left an impression stamped deeply 
on my mind. I reflected how different would have 
been the answer to such a question in a younger 
country. I felt how old is the Gallegan race ; that 
it has a vein of rich civilization in its blood. The 
Gallegans have always been, and still are, a people 
who stand definitely for art and the beauty of life — 
men and women whose spiritual instinct enables them 
to open windows to the stars, and through those 
windows, in passing, the stranger sometimes looks. 

Galicia has, from the first days of her early and 
rich civilization, produced more great intellects, more 
poets, and more sculptors than any other province in 
Spain. I have before me as I write a long record of 
famous sons of Compostela, sent to me through the 
kindness of Senor Eijo Garay, Canon of Santiago ; 
they date from the founding of the city to the present 
day. The achievements of these numerous Compos- 
telanos whose names even I have not space to give, 
witness how great a part the city has played in the 
civilization of the past. The Apostle's Holy City has 
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something from of old which the younger cities of the 
world) with all their headlong progress, have as yet 
hardly begun to gain. That something is tradition. 
It is interesting to note for one's self the signs of this 
tradition in the daily life of the people — in their fine 
understanding of the art of living, in their unfailing 
courtesy, in their kindness in all personal relationships. 
Art rests here on an old foundation, which has not only 
produced splendid buildings and sculpture, and other 
treasures of beautiful old work, but has left its mark 
on the ideas and habits of the people. And even 
though in every art the technical tradition may have 
been interrupted, there remains the tradition of feeling. 
It is not only the historic monuments associated 

, with her glorious past that lend the fascination of 
antiquity to Compostela. The fine faces of the 

^ people — equally fine in the peasant and the noble, a 
quality never found except in an old race — the native 
costumes, the folk-music, songs and dancing, the 
ancient religious festivals, all these remind us hourly 
while in the city of the Santiago of a thousand years 
ago. Electric lights and motor-cars, and other signs 

♦^ of the progress of the present, can scarcely mar the 
charming illusion of an older and more gracious civili- 
zation. These tokens of change arc subservient, they 
do not jar continually, as one now finds them doing in 
many old cities, even in romantic Spain. In Com- 
postela you cannot forget the past ; the joy of art in 
the days when it was young, the romance of history, 
^ the traditions of the Mother Church of Christendom 
live to-day. Every step causes reflections upon the 
ancient life of the city. You are carried back to the 
Middle Ages from the ringing of the Matin bells to 
the midnight cry of the watchmen. A spell of 
mediaevalism, strange and seductive, comes upon the 
stranger, as he visits one or another of the old build- 
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ings, dreaming perhaps in some cloister or garden, 
watching the peasants in the markets, taking part in 
one of the many festivals, or just walking in the 
arcaded streets. The gaunt mules and asses, with gay 
trappings and panniers, the heavy ox- carts that pass 
slowly by, the peasants in their vivid dresses, the 
water-carriers, the women with the beautiful lace 
mantillas, all serve to perfect the picture. It is 
delightful merely to be alive, and living among so 
much beauty. 

Compostela de Santiago adapts itself less than any 
town that I know to all the unsightly improvements 
and cheap faculties of modern civilization. Then, 
fortunately, the Santiagoans of to-day, the citizens 
in whose hands is the civic power, have resolved that 
their town, which they know to be the most histori- 
cally interesting religious centre in Spain, shall retain 
its old character, not competing at all with commercial 
towns, which fortunately it can never do. It is true 
that electric lights have been set in the old streets, and 
even in some of the churches. The railway now 
comes here, while an excellent daily motor service 
has been established to La Coruna. Motors are 
frequently to be seen in the narrow twisted streets, 
where their presence is an absolute danger. But, 
beyond this, little has been done. There is not even 
a town water-supply, and the water is still carried to 
the houses by women and girls from the numerous 
fountains, which are one of the most beautiful old 
features of the town. I was never tired of watching 
these water- carriers. ' The grace with which the 
women walk on the uneven roads, and their perfect 
skill in balancing their beautiful jarros and great pails, 
called forth my unceasing admiration. These 
Gallegan carriers walk like priestesses, who are 
bearing sacred vessels. They move erectly, but 
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without atifineu, with a secure and even Btride, 
plaotiag the foot and heel lirmly togettier. Tliere is 
(omething of the grace of aa aoimal in their movementa 
— the alertness, the perfect balance, the suggestion of 
hidden strength. 
i One of the most delightful places in Compostela is 
the market in the 
Plaza de Abas- 
tos, which should 
be visited on a 
Thursday morn- 
ing, as on ihisday 
the peasants from 
all the surround- 
ing villages come 
to the market 
with m-oduce to 
sell. The goods 
are laid out on 
low stalls, great 
piles of fruit, 
affbrdinga shift- 
ing glow of col- 
our — the yellow 
and red of apples, 
the purple of 
plums, the pale 
pinks of oecta- 

peaches, the yellow and green of melons — and a multi- 
tude of vegetables, some fiery coloured, that flame 
in the sunlight. Among this prodigality of the fruit- 
ful land, women and girls stand in groups of twos or 
threes, or sit beside their wares, bundled in bright- 
coloured shawls, and all with kerchiefed heads. They 
talk incessantly ; they do not appear to care whether 
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their goods are sold or not. Many of tKe women 
bring their children with them, who play happily, 
and babies are suckled by their mothers. What im- 
pressed me was that the women all looked happy. 
Some of the girls, and even the older women, have 
lovely and quite regular faces, with magnetic eyes that 
recall the East. Outside the market the adjacent squares 
and streets are filled with more stalls, stacked carts 
and baskets. Here, too, wares are sold; the fine 
native crockery — plates and bowls and water-jars of 
beautiful shapes and colours — laid out upon the ground, 
and the alpargatas and the undressed leather shoes of 
the peasants ; there are stalls decked with bright stuffs 
and lace, and the beautiful Galician shawls and 
handkerchiefs ; other stalls have necklaces of glass 
beads, and the small images of the saints, which 
every peasant wears. And in these animated streets, 
a crowd of coloured figures stand and walk, brighter 
than the peasants of a comic opera. The fine appear- 
ance of these people, wearing the beautiful Gallegan 
dresses, brings old Compostela before one's vision. 

It is the women who will impress the stranger most. ^ 
The Gallegas are singularly individual and fine types 
of women. The custom of carrying heavy burdens on 
their heads causes them to hold their bodies rather back, 
and this shows off the development of their fine figures 
to great advantage. They are usually tall, and have 
very distinct features, especially the nose. It is a face 
in which every line has character, much strength, and 
also humour, rising quickly to the beautiful eyes, but 
slowly to the mouth, lengthening it into a smile. The 
complexion is a warm olive, and in old age it becomes 
a yellowed mass of wrinkles. There are, however, 
some fair-complexioned and light~haired women. I 
do not know whether one must attribute it to their 
dress — the vivid- coloured handkerchiefs which set their 
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faces, as *it were, in an Oriental frame — ^but these 
women have a serious passionate look, which is com- 
pletely fascinating. They are different from the peasants 
of Southern Spain, who are smaller, more graceful, 
perhaps more piquant, and who always appear to be 
thinking somewhat of the effect they produce. There 
are many really beautiful women, who would furnish 
an artist with splendid and entirely new studies. The 
men, on the whole, appear to be inferior to the women. 
Still, there are among them many fine types, and the 
dress worn by the countrymen is charming. They have 
most of them that air of nervous hardness, which many 
Gallegans have, a kind of restrained bodily earnestness 
in whatever mood, which always gives them so much 
interest in living, and such dignity. They all look like 
men no one could venture to insult. 

There are few places of public amusement in Com- 
postela. There is one theatre, and, I believe, there is 
a cinematographic show. There is no bull-ring in the 
town, as the old one did not gain sufficient support for 
its maintenance. The cafes are small, and there are 
not many. Compostela is, indeed, so much an old- 
world city, that at first the stranger hardly realizes how 
pleasantly its citizens live. << A man without amuse- 
ments soon grows vicious," is a Spanish saying. To 
the rich and poor alike, the whole of every part of the 
beautiful city is a personal property. People stand and 
sit in the streets and squares as if in their own houses ; 
most of the day is spent out of doors. Men and women 
come and go, form into groups, talk leisurely — no one is 
ever in a hurry ; and they have the air of repose and con- 
tentment which comes of living simply in the sunshine. 

The smart or fashionable life of Compostela may be 

studied best after five o'clock in the evening, in the 

beautiful grounds of the Alameda, and, at a later hour, 

in the cafts and in the streets where, in the summer 
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months, a gay promenade is carried on until midnight. 
Sunday, thtJUsta day, is the brightest day in the week, 
for then the band plays in the gardens. The broad 
walks afford the most pleasing sight, as the people walk 
to and fro in a crowd that never ends, for the line 
returns upon itself, up and down. The greatest ani- 
mation prevails ; all the families of the city walk to 
enjoy the cool of the evening. I was always delighted 
with the children, and was never tired of watching 
them. Spanish children seem already grown up when 
quite young, but they are the most fascinating little 
people, at the same time natural and self-conscious with 
a sort of precocious winsomeness. Their bodies are 
so full of energy that they give an impression of more 
vivid life than the children of northern countries. 
There is much that is interesting to watch in this 
evening promenade. The young men, dressed in hideous 
fashionable male attire, cast glances of desire upon 
the senoritas as they walk to and fro, and compliments 
are given. There is something different in Spanish 
women from the women of other countries. As they 
pass up and down, these girls meet all glances fairly, 
unashamed and unconcerned. The men but rarely join 
them, for Spanish etiquette is strict. The girls listen, 
as they talk and laugh with one another, to compli- 
ments that would cause the women of any other nation 
to blush. This play of love is part of the accustomed 
homage which is their due. Their eyes ask nothing 
from the men ; their smiles never woo them. There 
is none of the invitation, often unconscious, that women 
extend elsewhere. Far otherwise ; it is the men who 
crave, the women who dispense, and when they give — 
a look, a smile — they give it like an alms. So much 
has been written of the beauty of Spanish women, that 
I feel bound to record that the ladies I saw in Com- 
postela made little appeal to me by their looks. It 
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was their manner which delighted me ; it gave me a 
new outlook upon the woman soul. These women of 
the wealthy citizens all had the fascination which be- 
longs to Spanish women : a charm not easy to define — a 
suggested motion, an impression of life, passionate and 
yet, at the same time, quiet. It was enough to notice 
the way in which they used their fans, which all the 
women and even the children carry. A fan to an 
English woman is an awkward accessory, with which 
she is never comfortable, but to these women the fan 
was a part of herself, another hand of which she made 
exquisite use. Spanish women are in harmony with 
themselves, which gives them something of that appeal 
which belongs to all natural things ; for their happiness, 
they have kept the child's content. 

The secret of much that is most impressive in 
Compostela is the choice (miraculous as legend tells 
us, and as we can well believe) of its site. A city 
built upon a hill, where the buildings have the beautiful 
appearance, so often found in Spanish towns, of them- 
selves being a part of the landscape, makes at once an 
appeal from whatever point you view it. Drive out 
in any direction, and you will see some new view of 
Santiago, with its cathedral set in its midst, where the 
heart of the town beats. Then Compostela is placed 
in a setting of most beautiful landscapes. It is one of 
the delicate surprises of the place to come suddenly at 
the end of a street, which had seemed lost in the 
entanglement of the town, upon a delightful glimpse 
of the sweeping hills. In fact, Compostela melts into 
its landscape like a diamond set in a circle of emeralds. 
They are not rugged or of forbidding aspect, these softly 
undulating hills, their lower slopes are verdant with vine- 
yards and fields of maize and flax ; the higher mountains 
which guard the distance, have grand escarpments 
which show the wonderful blue colour which you see 
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in the landscape background of a picture by Velazquez, 
There are unstained roads leading straight into the 
country, and the pedestrian may gain delightful ex- 
perience by climbing one or another of the lower hills. 



Monte PedroBO, near to ihe town, is an easy ascent, 
which may be made in less than an hour, and from 
here you have one of the finest yiewe of Compostela. 
Longer excursions may be made to the Pico Santo, to 
Monte Altamira and Monte Santa Maria. Among 
these vine-dressed hills lie little hamlets of great interest, 
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almost unseen and hardly ever visited by the stranger. 
One advantage of such excursions into the country is 
the opportunity it affords of gaining knowledge of the 
peasants. No stranger need be afraid. The Gallegan 
peasantry are a splendid people — both the men and the 
women. In these unspoiled workers is the material for 
the rebuilding of the national life. The ripe seed is 
there, ready to spring, as soon as the soil of Galicia 
has been cleared from her weeds. And signs are not 
wanting that the harvest will not for long be delayed. 
But most visitors to Compostela do not stay long 
enough to learn of the inner life of the place and its 
people. The conscientious British traveller passes one 
or perhaps two days of magnificent treadmill in seeing 
the cathedral, the Royal Hospital, and, if he has heard 
of it, the Colegiata de Sar, and he thinks he has seen 
everything. But this hurried inspection does not teach 
one to know a place. In fact, it is just when you have 
done all this, when there is nothing left to go and see, 
that you really begin to enjoy any town. The only 
way really to care for a place is to give it a chance to 
touch you often — to linger, and remain, and return. 
It is only by living in Compostela from week to week 
that you can learn to understand its charm ; only in 
this way do you invite the exquisite Spanish joy to re- 
fashion your life. There will be a great deal to learn. 
For your old habits of unnecessary hurrying will become 
impracticable, and you will have to form new ones that 
will appear unprofitable. You must learn to employ 
your time most happily in doing nothing. You need 
to be happy to loaf successfully — that is why northern 
people find it difficult ; but everywhere around you, 
you will have plenty of models ; not even the Venetians 
loaf as successfully as the Spaniards. One reason for 
this is that, by limiting their wants, they are able to 
enjoy liberty. They have time enough to live, which 
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we, struggling to satisfy the thousand ridiculous desires 
created by our so-called civilization, cannot say that 
we have. Yes, one of the greatest lessons the visitor 
will learn in Compostela is the real unimportance of 
Time ; and when this lesson is learnt, then, indeed, 
Compostela will offer grand entertainment. 

There are many streets in the city, and there is 
hardly one which does not hold memories and offer 
pictures. I never wearied of walking in these streets, 
and I could write another book on all that I saw, and 
the many delightful things I discovered. But what I 
wish is to induce the visitor to make these discoveries 
for himself: he, who has eyes to see, will not fail to 
find. At first I always lost my way, but as all ways 
led me to the cathedral — to Mateo's Gate of Glory — 
it did not matter. Compostela is tortuous as a rabbit- 
warren. The main thoroughfares, the streets which 
lead from the south quarter of the town to the cathedral, 
the Rua del Villa and the Rua Nueva, are not 
more than a few yards across. The roadways are 
paved roughly with great slabs of granite ; often there 
are large holes between them, so that the slow Spanish 
walking here is always necessary. The shops stand 
back under arcades, and the vivid wares — the red-and- 
gold handkerchiefs and shawls, which so many of the 
shops sell, have an appearance of tropical birds in great 
cages, as they flutter in the breeze. Sometimes the 
sunlight lights up the old granite arches and throws 
bands of beautiful shadows upon the dazzling fronts of 
the freshly whitewashed buildings. But in winter, and 
on days of rain — which are not infrequent in this hill- 
surrounded city — they are sombre streets, menacing 
almost, when the arcades are in deep shadow. So 
many of the houses look as if they had histories. They 
were not built with such thickness of wall and strength 
of entrance, such solidity of frontage and absence of 
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windows, simply to afford comfortable residence. They 
have a proud aloof expressioo — even when falleo iato 
decay — of having outlived their original use. These 
arcaded streets have hardly changed through the 
centuries, and in them the past so dwarfs the present, 
that things which happened when the world was young 
seem just as near as the events of to-day. It may be 
said of CompoBtela that it is all made up of history. 
There is hardly a building without its memory ; em- 
bedded in the stonework of the houses are inscriptions 
—escutcheons of ancient families, the scallop-shell of 
St. James, and quaint old carvings that recall all kinds 
of vivid past happenings. Truly the stones of Com- 
postela are set in history. 

One spot that I liked in particular was near the old 
church of San Benito, where 
one looks out over the oddly- 
shaped triangular Plaza de 
Cervantes. The arcades in 
the Calle de San Benito are 
formed of fine early-Poiated 
arches, withreally well-sculp- 
tured capitals. In the morn- 
ing a market is held close by, 
and all the pavement is occu- 
pied with charming groups 
"^cAt '!"*"» IT as"' "'" P^ssantry. There is the 
Canton de Toral at the south 
end of the city, where the arches at the top of the street 
are good old work, and the beautiful arcaded Rua Nueva 
opens from the right of the square. In this street are 
many old houses ; No. 12, forinstance,ha8a Renaissance 
doorway with scallop-shells on the top. The Caile de 
Tras de Salom^ has arcaded houses and four closed 
arches, with carved capitals and medallion heads. In 
the Calle da! Fraoco, No, 4, there is a fine old door - 
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a house on the left side of the Calle Carretas has a 
curious coat of arms, with carved fishes, commemorat- 
ing St. Francis and the yearly tribute of fish ; at the 
corner of the Canton de San Benito is an old house, 
whose entrance, No. 1 9, in the Calle de Casas Reales, 
has a well -carved coat of arms ; then in the small 
Callijon de Oliveira, opening on the left side from this 
last street, is a beautiful ruined gate, which leads into a 
picturesque court, with an open gallery at one end. 
These are a few examples chosen out of many. Every- 
where you will find pieces of curious, or beautiful, old 
work. Mere existence in these streets becomes at once 
romantic. A realist painter in Santiago would become 
a romantic by just truthfully copying what he saw. 

It seems perfectly natural to see lovers standing with 
upturned faces, tense and white, eating the iron of 
guarded windows ; the night-cries of the senoros never 
appear out of place. Should you be out after the hour 
of closing, it seems the fitting thing to clap your hands 
to attract the watchman, who comes with his great 
keys to unlock the door of your hotel. Even the 
pilgrims, whom you will chance to meet, dressed in the 
old pilgrim's garb, their broad hats and cloaks covered 
with the holy shells, will appear as fitting persons in 
the picture. No, the incongruity comes as you pass, 
at the corner of a street, from this old-world life into 
a company of students, noisily laughing as a motor-car 
rushes by, scattering them in all directions. Again, 
with a contrast that is almost painful, you meet English 
and American tourists, or groups of citizens dressed in 
hideous modern fashions, promenading in and out of 
the ancient colonnades. The city looks like an old- 
world picture. Which, then, is the real Santiago ? — 
the old or the new? I hardly know. All that is 
most essential in this city's life must appeal to the soul : 
the new things here — the changes of progress — must 
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seem out of place. And yet sleep brings death — and 
Compostela is a living city. Her citizens are filled with 
the desire for the improvement of their town. 

The lover of Compostela cannot fail to view any 
movement of change with apprehension. There is a 
deplorable tendency in the Spaniards to depreciate the 
gold of their own country for the base coin of other 
lands. To this we must ascribe the neglect of many 
beautiful old buildings and their disfigurement by 
modern << improvements," as well as many other things ; 
for instance, the decay of the native architecture, and 
the erection of buildings in poor imitation of foreign 
styles. The modern buildings that are now being 
erected give the same shock as is caused when one 
compares the fashionable attire of the wealthy citizens 
with the beautiful dresses of the peasantry. These 
are the signs that fill the stranger with sadness. 

But the past can never die in Santiago. Romantic 
as the city always is, there is nothing in its ordinary life 
to equal the romance of the yearly festival which 
perpetuates the memory of St. James. All Galicia 
gathers in Compostela to participate in the feast, which 
is held in the last week of July. The splendid 
ceremonies of the Catholic Church are carried out 
with that detail and spectacular appeal which one must 
go to Spain to see really in perfection. The Spaniards 
have made the ritual of their religion a part of their 
life's enjoyment. Thousands arrive from Vigo and 
La Corufla, and from other towns more distant, to take 
part in, or to witness, the great spectacle. Every 
house in the city is filled to overflowing, and those who 
come late have to sleep where they can on dining- 
tables or in corridors — for eyery room has been engaged 
for many weeks beforehand. These " holy days " are 
the holiday of the people ; the whole city is given up 
to enjoyment, and all secular business ceases. Nothing 
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seen in Compostela will give so true an impression of 
the part religion takes in the life of the people. 

The ceremonies begin on 24th July, the Figilia del 
Apostol Santiago, In the morning, at eight o'clock, 
companies of musicians pass through the streets, an- 
nouncing to the citizens the commencement of the 
festival. This is followed at noon by the joyous 
ringing of all the bells of the city ; and now a multitude 
of bombs and fireworks give the signal for the coming 
out of the historic glgantones. These are grotesque 
giants, and comical heads, the property of the town. 
They are hollow, and within them are men, who walk 
and dance. The custom is one of the oldest in Spain ; 
in many towns it has now been given up, but in Compos- 
tela the practice has continued unchanged from the 
Middle Ages. The giants walk in procession through 
the streets, accompanied by the musicians, and execut- 
ing capricious dances, to the enchantment of the citizens. 
There is something infectious in the whole-hearted 
merriment of the crowds which block all the streets 
and squares as they follow these absurd figures. One 
begins to understand the happiness of a people who can 
find such amusement in so child-like a pleasure. In 
the afternoon the crowd gathers in the Plaza del 
Hospital, where there takes place the curious game 
cucanasy a kind of feat very similar to the greased- pole 
of English village-fairs, only that the prize, instead of 
being a leg of mutton, is a purse of money for the adults 
and packets of bon-bons for the children. At the same 
time the gracious native dance, the muinera, is danced by 
the people, to the tunes of the gaitasy and accompanied 
by the singing of the beautiful Gallegan folk-songs. 
The day closes with a grand display of fireworks in 
the same square. For the space of two hours rockets 
go up, showers of stars fall without ceasing, and paper 
lanterns sway like gigantic flowers. Bengal lights 
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burn with their crude and sudden illumination, flashing 
upon the Obradoiro fa9ade of the cathedral, the Royal 
Hospital, and all the beautiful buildings which surround 
the vast square, making night brilliant with strange fires. 
These hours of festival are the preparation for the 
Holy Day of Santiago el Mayor, 25th July, the day 
which commemorates the miraculous discovery of his 
sepulchre at Iria. At six a.m. twenty-one bombs are 
let off in the Plaza Mayor, the bells of the churches 
through the city ring, and all the bands existing at that 
time play to announce to the citizens the solemnity of 
the day. The cathedral is the centre of the morning 
ceremonies, and the beautiful old building lends itself 
superbly to the scene. The great doors are wide open, 
and from the earliest hours of the morning the people 
never cease to come in — an endless multitude. The 
black dresses and mantillas of the women mingle with 
the bright colours of the peasants who have come in 
from the country districts. There is a social element 
in the scene, for in the intervals between their prayers 
the people talk with one another. The Compostelanos 
are wholly at home in their church. But as the hours 
advance, an indescribable emotion grows. At nine 
o'clock the Civic Governor, accompanied by the 
Alcalde, the town authorities and invited guests, enter 
the cathedral, where they join in the procession of the 
Cardinal-Archbishop and the clergy, who proceed 
to their places appointed in the capilla-mayor and the 
choir, to the sounds of music and singing, and amidst 
clouds of rolling white incense. The Mass, with its 
elaborate ritual, is celebrated by the Cardinal-Archbishop. 
Immediately afterwards the Civil Governor rises from 
his seat and walks to the steps of the altar, where, 
prostrating himself upon his knees, he offers in the 
name of the monarch 1000 escudos in gold,* which is 

* Equal to 41,102 reales, or about £349, 14s. 
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accepted by the Archbishop, who then gives the solemn 
Papal benediction. Bouquets of beautiful flowers are 
now distributed to the members of the municipality and 
the other commissioners, civil and military, who have 
assisted in the ceremony. Afterwards, according to a 
most ancient custom, the gigantonet (giants) enter the 
church and dance before the image of the Apostle 
James. 

There is something specially characteristic of the 
people's attitude towards religion in this old custom, 
which thus introduces the comic element of the dance 
of the giants into the most solemn ritual of their church. 
To the northern mind such a spectacle must appear an 
astonishing thing ; but to the Compostelanos it is 
different — ^their religion is part of their life's 
enjoyment. 

And this impression will be strengthened when the 
stranger witnesses the processions of the fasos or holy 
images of the city.* This ceremony takes place on 
27th July. The whole of Compostela is given up to 
the procession of the fasos^ all vehicular traffic is 
stopped in the streets, all business ceases. Every one, 

* There are other ceremonies connected with the festival of 
St. James which the limits of space prevent my describing. For 
instance, on the second day at six o'clock p.m., a procession of 
women leave the convent of Santa Clara and walk to the 
cathedral, where they are received by the archbishop. In San 
Francisco and all the convents Mass and the Holy Office are sung 
or chanted ; in the Convento de Belvis universal absolution is 
granted. On 26th July, the day dedicated to Santa Anna, the 
mother of the Virgin, another solemn service is held in the 
cathedral ; and in the afternoon a procession comes from Santa 
Maria la Real de Sar, and is received by the archbishop. The 
morning of the third day opens with a musical service of all the 
orchestra in the cathedral, after which a sermon is preached by 
the archbishop. These are the three great ceremonial days, 
but festivities are carried on during the four remaining days of 
July. 
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from the Cardinal-Archbishop, accompanied by the 
clergy from all the city churches, the Civil Governor, 
the Mayor, and the civic and military authorities 
downwards, takes part in the mighty procession. At 
four o'clock in the afternoon they assemble in the 
cathedral. Here have been placed in readiness the 
images of all the different saints who throughout the 
centuries have made a pilgrimage to Santiago, as well 
as images of the Virgin and the Santo Cristo and the 
processional crosses of the churches. At their head 
is the equestrian statue of St. James. The sacred 
images, who are borne by invisible carriers, are placed 
on platforms, thick set with lighted tapers and laden 
with flowers. Many of the statues have real beauty, 
and are the work of the best sculptors of the city. 
Each one is followed by the confradia^ or brotherhood, 
to whom the statue belongs. They are dressed in the 
costume of their Order, and each brother carries a 
lighted candle. Companies of acolytes, white and 
scarlet-robed, swing censers of incense and chant 
anthems. A line of gendarmes, in capes of vivid red 
and blue, march in advance to clear the way. The slow 
procession proceeds through the streets * and squares 
to the accompaniment of solemn music from all the 
musicians of the city, and with the music mingle the 
vivas and bravas of the spectators. The streets are 
densely packed with spectators and the balconies and 
windows of every house is filled. It is an amaz- 
ing sight, this multitude gathered to watch the proces- 
sion of these images, but the citizens give themselves 
up to it all with simple-hearted abandonment. In the 

* Route taken is as follows : from the cathedral by the 
Calle Azabacheria, Plaza de Cervantes, Calle Cassas Reales, Puerta 
del Camino, Calles Virgin de la Cerca, Eensenanza, and Madres, 
fountain de S. Antonio, Puerta de la Mamoa, Plaza del 
Toral, Rua del Villar to the Platerias and Plaza del Hospital. 
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Plaza Mayor there is a pause before the procession 
ascends up the great flight of steps of the west fa9ade 
to again enter the cathedral. The spectacle of the 
procession collected in the vast plaza, where the images 
are placed together in a semicircle, is indescribably 
grand. The effect is enhanced by the perfect setting 
of the cathedral and the fine old buildings. At a given 
signal, the church bells ring out joyously, the great 
organ of the cathedral peals forth triumphantly, and 
the music of the collected bands soars out in songs of 
praise. No one who has witnessed the scene can ever 
forget it. 

During the ^esta a kind of fair is held in the 
Alameda. On the hill of Santa Susana stalls and 
booths have been erected ; in the open space of the 
campo are flocks of sheep and goats, droves of oxen, 
and mules and donkeys, tended by picturesque herds- 
men in the dress of the province. Prizes are oflTered 
by the Economic Society for the best cattle, and the 
owners walk the oxen up and down to show them 
before the judges. All the peasantry are here : 
families are camping or picnicking upon the grass, 
others are seated on low chairs around the iiosis of 
the refrescos sellers. Elt'to veo (the live uncle) makes the 
delight of the children. There are open-air concerts, 
and dancing takes place upon the grass. The noise is 
great — the Gallegans, like all Spaniards, delight in 
loud sounds — the gahas^ tamboriles and corosy the sounds 
from the castanets of the dancers, and the loud clap- 
ping of hands mingling with the cries of the aguadores 
and the vendors of cakes and lottery tickets. Every 
one is happy with a friendly good-natured content. 

Evening is the time when the Jiesta in Alameda is 
seen at its finest. Then the beautiful tree-shaded 
walks are transformed, aglitter with a thousand illumi- 
nations. The night air echoes with glad sounds ; 
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the crowd never ends, moving along the broad roadway. 
The sound of the gaitas is heard in all directions, and 
there is the hard twang of castanets ; the dancing, the 
laughter, and the talking is unceasing. There is 
something infectious in the gaiety — and what a lesson 
it is ! In this scene of joyous enchantment it is im- 
possible to detect the faintest impulse towards row- 
dyism ; the mirth is never vulgar, there is no drunkenness. 
That is, indeed, the final lesson of the feria — the 
abandonment to happiness in which there is nothing of 
northern brutality. And as the stranger recalls the 
impressions of this Feast of Commemoration to St. 
James, he will feel that there has been no break. This 
fair in the Alameda, the solemn services in the cathedral, 
the procession of the images, even the dance of the 
giants — all have something in them that is traditional 
and sacred, which marks these days of festival as really 
Holy Days. He will realize that these sharp con- 
trasts are so many parts of the same spiritual life ; that 
they are, after all, only the visible half of that con- 
tinuous festival of Santiago, which her citizens see 
not alone with their eyes, but with their memories and 
their souls. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Information for the Visitor 

MOST British visitors to Santiago de Conipostela 
travel by sea, embarking at Liverpool in one 
of the fine Royal Mail Steamers of the excellent 
Booth Line, and thence, by way of Havre, to Vigo. 
The journey occupies about three and a half days ; 
but those who wish for a shorter sea passage, or to 
whom time is valuable, may join the steamer at Havre, 
travelling from London, 'oia Southampton : this re- 
duces the time to about two days. 

This sea route is to be recommended. The land 
journey, by way of France and across Spain, is long 
and tedious. It is also more expensive. The sea 
trip is delightful. The large steamers of the Booth 
Line are fitted with all the modern appliances of 
luxurious travelling so essential to English people ; 
and everything is done to ensure the comfort and well- 
being of the passengers. It will be no little induce- 
ment to the British holiday-maker, who contemplates 
a pilgrimage to Santiago, to know that he can reach 
this romantic city without discomfort and without 
trouble. The Booth Line have now arranged tours to 
Santiago and the other towns and places of interest in 
Galicia ; and for those who have no knowledge of Spain, 
and who attach importance to comfort and easy travel, 
this plan is to be recommended. The tours are well 
managed, and fortunately are not ** personally con- 
ducted " — the mere thought of being " personally 
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conducted " in Spain is horrible. These journeys in 
charming Galicia are arranged to meet the wishes 
and needs of individual travellers. 

But there is much more than these considerations of 
comfort and saving of trouble to recommend the sea 
route to Galicia. You enter this lovely land by *< the 
Golden Gate " of Vigo's exquisite bay. The artist 
and the real traveller will gain such joy and rich 
feast of beauty as he will never forget, when he enters 
through the rocky gates of the Cies Islands into this 
land-locked bay, and sees first Galicia's perfect coast. 
Vigo is a charming town, and though it possesses no 
architectural monuments, it is a very pleasant place in 
which to stay, and one, moreover, where you will 
learn best how well the Gallegans understand the art 
of living happily. It has several good modern hotels. 
The Hotel Continental is well situated, with a wide 
outlook over the bay, and is the house at which English 
visitors usually stay. 

So much has been written on the discomfort of 
Spanish hotels, that I am glad to be able to record the 
progress that Galicia has made in this direction. It 
is true the dreaded posada still exists, and the traveller 
who leaves the beaten tracks must be content with the 
wayside venta^ which is little more than a tavern, 
though the hospitality in these country houses is 
charming. But Galicia possesses several hotels of 
which any country in Europe might be proud, notably 
the Hydropathic Establishment of Sefiores Peinador at 
Mondariz and the Grand Hotel at La Toja ; while 
the hotels in the towns frequented by the tourist are, 
almost without exception, of fair size, comfortable 
enough to satisfy all ordinary requirements, and 
always clean. 1 know of nothing more misleading 
than the idea that Spain is a dirty country. 

From Vigo the way is by train. Spanish railway 
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travelling is not luxurious and is always slow ; but 
the first-class carriages are comfortable and clean — 
this in Galicia applies to all classes, even the third, 
and the carriages are delightfully airy. The real 
traveller, who wishes to study the life of the people, 
should travel in the third*class carriages of the 
Mixto trains. Some of the most delightful journeys I 
have taken in Spain have been in these trains in the 
company of the courteous peasants, who never failed to 
interest me. 

Pontevedra is the first stopping-place. It is an old 
town, and offers a sharp contrast to modern and wide- 
awake Vigo. It has several interesting old churches, 
notably Santa Maria el Grande, and the beautiful 
ruins of Santo Domingo, now converted into a rich 
and interesting archaeological museum. The hotel 
at Pontevedra, the Engarcia, is a quite Spanish 
house, but it is clean and comfortable. 

The journey from Pontevedra, by the old Pilgrim's 
Way, to Santiago, already has been described. To 
the traveller who wishes to make the journey on foot, 
in the right spirit of leisurely peace which befits the 
pilgrim, I can recommend three village houses at 
which comfortable, but very plain, accommodation 
may be obtained : Cesures^ the house of the chief 
village ttenda (shop), kept by Sefiora Delfina Garcia; 
Iria^ Sefior Jaime Camofig, Casa Comidas, Padron. 
This house is close to the Colegiata de Iria, and beauti- 
fully situated. It is very clean, but, of course, the 
accommodation is rough, the food is plain, but quite 
good for those whose tastes are simple. There is a 
fonda at Padron, in the town, but I do not know it. 
In the country districts I have always found the 
accommodation much more comfortable in the casas de 
huespedes (houses of hospitality) than in the small 
inns. These peasant hosts are delightful, and untiring 
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in their service to do all that is in their power for the 
comfort of their guests. Still, knowing my own 
country people, I hesitate to advise English ladies to 
stay here. Yet you can never learn to know a 
country by confining your visits to the towns. I may 
mention that all this valley, and, indeed, almost all 
Galicia, offers great attractions to the angler. Both 
the UUa and Sar abound with trout, and the former is 
a fine sport-giving river.* The third casas de huespedes 
is at Esclavitud. It is a larger house, attached to 
the store of the village, and is kept by Sr. Don Jos^ 
Sueiro, a very intelligent man. I may, I think, 
safely recommend this house to all who do not attach 
special importance to comfort. Esclavitud is within 
easy reach of Compostela by train and driving, and for 
those who dislike residence in a town, this country- 
house, with its vine-covered court and beautiful 
garden, will make a delightful resting-place. Some 
slight knowledge of Spanish will be necessary. The 
charge for hospitality in these village houses is from 
four to five pesetas a day. This includes service and 
every possible thing that your hosts are able to give 
you. 

The station of Compostela is Comes, the last 
stopping-place on the West Galician Railway. 
Before the stranger leaves the railway station it will 
be necessary to submit to the inspection of his luggage 
by the Customs officers {consumos)^ who are on the 
watch for the many-taxed articles. But the search, 
in the case of English visitors, is a mere formality, 
and is, indeed, hardly ever made. 

Hotel omnibuses and the rather curious open con- 
veyances of the town await the arrival of every train, 
and convey the visitor to the Fonda Suizo, in the 

* Anglers will find all information on the fishing of Galicia 
in a little book, W^ere Trout Abounds^ by Walter M. Gallicban. 
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Plaza de Universidad, the hotel in Compostela at 
which all English yisitors stay. This is an unpreten- 
tious Spanish house, but the bedrooms are clean and 
comfortable, and the sanitary arrangements of the hotel 
are modern, and for Spain, good. The fare is 
plentiful and well cooked. The food in Galicia is 
much better than in southern Spain, though every one 
may not find the native dishes to their taste. Table 
wine is provided free of charge ; wines of better 
quality and mineral waters may be bought at a low 
rate. 

I have before me a menu of a comida (dinner) 
served at the Hotel Suizo, which I give, as it will 
serve to show the visitor the kind of fare provided in 
the Spanish yb/i^^ij. 

Ccmida Dla 1 9/9/1 

Sopa di pasta . . soup with macaroni. 

Palonva torcaza en tartera stewed pigeons. 

Leorelo ol gratein . . small fish with sauce. 

Lombarda .... Gallegan cabbage flavoured 

slightly with garlic. 
Fiambre con ensalada . . cold meat with salad. 

Postres Afterttutrds 

Roscas asturianas ... a sweet pudding. 
Queso . . cheese. 

Frutaz .... fruit 

Pastas pastries. 

Hotel Suiso, Santiago. 

A. Mengotti, 

The proprietor of the Hotel Suizo, Senor Mengotti, 
is an intelligent man, who is anxious to do all that he 
can to make English guests comfortable. One of the 
waiters speaks a very little English. The servants, 
however, are used to English visitors, and the import- 
ance of speaking Spanish is not so great. Spanish hotels 
have no sitting-rooms. The visitor spends his time, 
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when not out, in his own room. Ink, paper and pens 
will always be provided in the bedrooms, if asked for. 
Another point may be mentioned. It is not the 
custom in Spain for the hotel servants to clean boots. 
The limptadores^ or boy boot-cleaners, always wait at 
the doors of the hotel in the morning. 

A word of advice must be given. The service of 
the servants in these Spanish houses will appear to be 
exceedingly negligent to those who do not know the 
country. It must be remembered that the position of 
a servant in Spain is quite different from what it is in 
our own commercial land. Make friends with these 
servants, and forget how workers are treated in 
England. When I have stayed for two or three days 
in a Spanish hotel, I have usually found that the 
chamber-maid kisses me at morning and night, and 
the waiter always shakes me by the hand. I have 
received, when travelling alone in all parts of Spain, 
unnumbered acts of kindness from these Spanish 
servants. I have always found that they would do for 
me whatever I asked. But the English visitor will 
never find the obsequious alertness that belongs to 
commercial service. It is not easy for the Anglo- 
Saxon to comprehend a people so different from 
himself. 

Cafes, — The Gallegos spend a good share of their 
leisure time in the cafes, though it is a much more 
typical feature of Andalucia than of the northern 
towns. The caffs in Compostela are small ; the chief 
are the Espaiiol and the Surcursal in the Calle 
Hu^rfanas, and the Suizo adjoining the hotel. It is 
not the custom for ladies to visit the cafes. 

The Theatre, — It is open during the festival of the 

Apostle, and during the months of winter. The 

pieces acted are usually good. Correos (post-office) » 

situated in the Plaza de los Literarios, by the cathedral. 
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The hours at which it is open vary so much that, as a 
local guide-book says, *'it is not safe to make any 
statement on the matter." Cambio de M one dad 
(Money-changers). — Seftor Perez in the Plaza de 
Cervantes and Sr. Artime in the Plaza del Toral. 
The Spanish peseta is nominally equal to a franc, but 
its actual value is about pd. in English money. 
Newspapers, — Four papers are published daily in 
Compostela. Visitors will find these useful for local 
information and notices of the different JUstas, 
Shops, — The most interesting shops in Compostela 
are those of the silversmiths. Seftor Martinez, whose 
small shop is at the corner of the Plaza Platerias, is 
a real artist ; he executes some very beautiful work. 
Another larger and important manufactory of the 
native plateria will be found at No. 39 in the Rua 
Villa. 28 Calle de Hu^rfanas is the best place at 
which to buy photographs. Information and Assist- 
ance, — Seftor Don Roman Lopez, B.A., who speaks 
English well, is always pleased to give any assistance 
to English visitors. This gentleman has written a 
useful little guide to Compostela in English. It may 
be bought at the hotel for one shilling. 

Those visitors who stay at Compostela for more 
than a hurried visit, will find it a good centre for 
excursions to other towns and places of interest in 
Galicia. There is an excellent daily motor-service 
to La Corufta. The drive is a magnificent one. La 
Corufta is a very pleasant town. English visitors will 
be interested chiefly in the grave of Sir John Moore. 
There are two good Romanesque churches, Santa 
Maria and Santiago. The famous ancient Torre de 
Hercules should be seen ; and the monastery of 
Cuabiero, at a little distance from Corufta, well repays 
a visit. From La Corufta the visitor should go to 
Betanzos, which may be reached either by the motor- 
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bus to Ferrol or by train j it \t one of the mo«t 
fascioating and interesting old towns in Galicia. A 
coach runs daily from Compostela to Orenee, where 
there la a iiDc cathedral. Lugo and Mondofiedo are 
both easily reached by driring, though the journey 
occupies some time : these towns have good cathedrals. 
Tuy should also be seen, bat tbia town ia reached 
best from Vigo. Visit* may also be made to Noya, a 
picturesque and ancient town, and to Mondariz and 
La Toja ; these last are places of great beauty, and 
are very popular for their baths of natural hot water 
and fine mineral waters of high medicinal value. 
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Baetica, 13, lai 

Barcelona, 43 

Basques, 6, 7 

Bayen, 173 

Bazan, Emilia Pardo. xxi 

Beatrice, daughter of Sancho IV., 

57 
Beltran, Juan, 160 

Belvis, convent o^ 38a, 3x3 

Berbers, 33, 35, 38 

Bermudez, Cean, 176 

Bermudo II., 48, X32 

Bernado, Archbishop, 343, 343 
„ Maestro, 130 

Bernard, St., 55 

Berruguete, iUonso, X09 

Betanzos, 38, m 

Blanco, Archbishop, 28 x 

Bias, Martin de, 3x7 

Bobadil, 392 

Bologna, 334 

Bonaval, monastery of St., 374 

Borrow, George, 84 

BotafumeirOf F.l^ 99, x68-x69 

Bourbon, Duke of, 59 

Bozas, Antonio, 173 

Braga, X3, 30, 87 

Bridget, St., 55 

Briena, Juan de, 55 

Bristol, 55 

Britionia, 30 

British Museum, 64 

Brittany, xx 

Brutus, Dedmus, 10 

Builders, skill of Spanish, X39, 
X4a, x6i, x93,^ 338 

Bumpus, Francis, x6o 

Burgosj Cathedral of, 97, 106 

Byzantme influences, 13, '96, xoo 
tiseq.t T05, X08, no, 
x88 
„ sculpture, 89, X40, X50, 

X58, x63, x66, X70, 
xTietseq.^ X77, 187, 
x88, 3T9, 341, 266, 
368, 371, 374, 378, 
sBx, 29s 



CwesAR, Julius, 9, ix 
Caesar's Bridge, 3, 78 
Calahora, 38 
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Calata&zor, battle of, 48 
Calixtus II., 51, 54, 66, 73, 133, 

X36, 146, XTO, X73 

Cambridge, Earl of, 57, 58 

Campo. Pedro, X50 

Cano, Alonso, 83 

Canterbury, 138 

Carral, 69, 33X 

Carrillo, Pedro, X70 

Carthaginians, X3 

Casa Consistorial, xi6, x8x, 337 

Casanova, Fernandez, 131, X40 

Castile, 30, 37, 42, 58, 59, X05, 130 

Castro, Jacobe de, 303 

„ Rosalia de, 83, X45, 378 
Catalan churches, 34X 

Cathedral, 47, 51, 52^ 53, 87, 

X09, xxo, xx6-2o8, 
25ii 952. 3o6» 307. 

3". 314 
building^ history o/^ 

1X9-X31; oldes'. 

portions of fabric ^ 

X23, X34, 306, 307, 

3". 314 

exterior^ i33-*53; 
A zb ac her i a 
fafodt^ X53, XS3; 
P later ias fof ode y 
X40-X49 ; Obra- 
doiro/ofodet xxo, 
xx6-xi9, X34, 136- 
138, X39, 165, X9X, 
193; Putrta 
Santa, 135, 149, 
X50 ; roq/sy ascent 
o/y x78-i8o; tew 
ers, X37-139, X40, 
14X, X44-145, 146; 
totuers, ascent o/, 
X80-X83 

interior, 157- 164 ; 
A rckivo, X7a ; 
Bibiioteca, 173 ; 
Capilla Mayor, 
x6x-x63; chapels, 
x6o, x64-x66, 169- 
X73 ; cloister 
(ancient), 136 ; 
cloister{existiti£^, 
X53-X56; coro, or 
choir, 162 ; Corti- 
cela, church of, 
166 • X67, 249 ; 
crypt, X62 - X64 ; 
Gelmire*, Chapel 
o/,i79'Xj^',Tllesia 
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hetja, lai, 133, 134, 

X39. X7S. 184-191 ; 
Portico de Gloria^ 

131, 133, 127, 139, 
17s, 183, 184, 185, 
x88, 191-208, 354, 
307 ; ReltfutaSf 
chapel oft 170- 
171; sacristy^ 
171 • 172 ; Saia 
Capiiular^ 172 ; 
sculpture t 174-178 
Catherine of Aragon, 54 

„ daughter of John of 
Gaunt, 59 
Catholic sovereigns, 107, 108, 211, 

214, 219 
Celtiberians, 8 
Celtic influences, 9, 11, 15, 62, 105 

,, remains, 9, 25, 26, 83 
Celts, 6, 8, 9, 14, 32 
Cementerio, 274, 275 
Ceremony orderea for pilgrims, 

67-68 
Cesures, 2, 74, 78, 79, 80, 176, 319 
Charlemagne, 39, 73 
Charles I. of England, 250 
,, II. of Spain, 258 
„ v.. Emperor, 107, 285 
Charruchao, Don Fernan, 57 
Chartres, 202 

Churches, see under Names 
Churrigueresque, see Architecture 
Churrigiira, no 
Cid. 55 

Clara, convent of Santa, 391 
Claudia, 11 
Clavijo, battle of, 28, 40, 48, i6z, 

170, 182, 227 
Clement VII., 59 
Clemente, museum of San, 139, 
234, 380-281 
„ San, 280 
Cluny Museum, 64, 243 
Coello, Claud io, 258 
Coimbra, 30 
Commerce in Compostela, 63, 64, 

Compa&a, church of La, 281 
Compostela, origin of name, 25 
„ the city to-day, 297- 

316 
Concha, General, 69 
Conje, monastery of, 53, 394-296 
Conques, 157 
Constantine, Emperor, 84 
Constantinople, zo3 



Cordova, 4, 37, 41, 46, 47, 71, 138, 
162 
„ mosque of, 27, 45, 47, 96 
Coria, 30 
Comes, 4, 92, 330 
Correos (post-office), 135, 149, 322 
Cortegada, 77 
Coruiia, La, 8, zi, 42, 59, 69, 221, 

a99. 323 
Cost&nza, daughter of Pedro the 

Cruel, 57 
Cotolay, 283, 285 
Covadonga, battle of, 36 
Cresconio, Bishop, 122, 124 
Crusaders, 26 
Cruz de Alfonso, 30, 171 
„ los Farrapos, 179 
Cuesta, Garcia, 250 
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Dalmatius, 125 

Damascus, 20 

Dancing, 39, 79, 311, 313, 315 

Daudet, 73 

Diego of Castile, 165 

Domingo, convent of Santo, 273, 

27^ 
Dommguez, Gonzalez, 244 
Douro, River, 37 
Due, VioUet-le-, 177 
Durham, 128 



Eanes, Gonzalo, 167 
Edward I. of England, 55 :■ 
Egas, Enrique de, 108, 212 
Elena, Santa, 286 
Enrique II., 55, 57, 58 
,, (grandson), 59 
Escalante, Juan, 358 
Esclavitud, 92, 330 
Escorial, 258 

Esefianza, convent of, 281 
Etheria, 16 

F 

FaBIUS, QUINTUS, 13 

Fagildo, St., 130, 390 
Ferdinand I., 227 

„ (King of Spam), 47, 
X38, 17 X 
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Fernando of Portugal, 57, 58 
Ferreiro (artist), 86, 352, 260, 395 
„ LApez, 36, 65, 100, 131, 
140, 143, 176, 178, 195, 

^ 196* 197. ao8i 235 
Ferrer, St. Vincent, 278 

Ferro, D. Miguel, 69 

Ferrol, 145, 334 

Festival of St. James, 167, 306-310 

Feta, 63, 85 

Fiesta, 3x5-3x6 

Figueroa, £mmanuel Bonaven- 
tura, 228 

Filomena, St , 170 

Fishing near Compostela, 320 

Flacilla, xx 

Flemings, 63 

Florez, 12, 13. i^, 53, 87 

Fonseca, Archbishop, 26, ^^ X09, 
t54. iSSi 186, 223, 227 
,,^ college of, X09, 222*226 

Francis, St, 55, 83, 282 

Francisco, convent of San, 282- 
289 ^ 

French influence on Galician archi- 
tecture and sculpture, 95, 96 et 
seq.t loi, X05, xio, 129 et seq., 

X75 ei *^f • 
Fructuous, St, 16, X69, 227 
Fulbert de Chartres, 54 



Galicia, climate of, 5, 80, 307 
,, earliest inhabitants of, 

7-xi, X3-X5 
„ scenery of, i, 2, 4, 5, 77 
et seq.t 80, 90 et seq.^ 
X82, 304-306 
Gallegan language, 62, 82 

,, people, character of, 6, 
7, 9, XX, X2, 15, x6, 37, 
39, 229, 297 etseq.^ 306 
Gannt, John of, 55, 59, 60 
Gelmirez, Archbishop, 47, 52 et 
seq.t 63, 86, 90, 125, 126, 153, 
x6i, 172, 174, 175, 233, 234, 250, 
a6s, 267, 271, 273 
Giordano, Luca, 258 
Girardo, 53 ^ 

Gloria, Portico de, see Cathedral 
Gomez, Don Suero, 57 
Gonzalez, Gomez, 237, 243, 344 
,, Gran Capitan, 126 
,l Rodriguez, 228 
Gothic, see Architecture 



Goths, 13, X4, 32, 36, 38 

Goya, 172, X75 

Granada, 83, 209, 21X, 3x2 

Greco, £1, 272 

Graeco- Roman, see Architecture 

Greek settlements, 8, 188 

Greeks, 6, 66 

Gregory, St., 55 

Gudjar, Juan, 171 

Guerra, 52, 85 

Guillen, 145, x6s, 215, 217 

Guitierrez, see Bemado 
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Hannibal, x2 
Heliodorus, St., 2x8 
Henry I. of England, X30 
Herbdn, convent of San Antonio 

de, 80, 81, 82 
Hercules, Torre de, 8 
Hernandez, Gregorio, xxi, 295 
Herod, King, x 8, 20, 23 
Herrera, 109 
Holy Year, 51, 150 
HontaSdn, Gil de, X55 
Hospital Real, 106, xo8, xx6, i8r, 

2X1-222, 306 
Hotels, 79, 3x8, 3x9, 320, 32X 
Hu6rfanas, Coleno de las, 28X 
Hugo, Bishop of Porto, 53 



Iberian remains, 7 
Iberians, 6, 7, 8, 32 
Ibn-HayySn, 35 
Idnatus, Bishop, X5 
Iglesia baja, see Cathedral 
Ildefrede, Abbot, 289 
Images of St. James, 291 
Independence, War of, 69, 221, 

280, 2^X 
Industrial arts, 63, 1x2 
Inez de Castro, 58 
Information for the visitor, 3x7*324 
Instituo, 282 
Ireland, xx, 55, 249 
Iria Flavia, see Padron 

,, Colegiata de, ao, 87-90, 3x9 
Iron-work, 64, ixa, 1x3, X55, x6a, 

X65, 8X5, 3X7 

Isabel of Granada, 391, 393 
Isabella of Portugal, 54, 173 
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Isabella, of Spain, 56, see Catholic 

Sovereigns 
„ daughter of Pedro the 

Cruel, 57 
Italicus, Silicus, 12 



Jambs the Pretender, 350 

Janza, 80, 176 

Jerome, St., 16, 54 

Jerdnimo, college of San, xi6, 

142, 183, 322 

Jerusalem, 30, 36 
Jet- workers, 64, 65, 135 
Joam, Dom, 58, 59 
Joppa, 3o 
Juan I.. 58, 59 

» n., 89 ^ 

„ of Austria, 55 

,, of Granada, 392 
Jubainville, 8 
Juejos Florales, 225 
Justi, Carl, 94, 226 
Justin, 9 



Lalin, 227 

Lamego, 30 

Lancaster, Duke of, see Gaunt, 

John of 
Lsuidora, Berenguel de, 144 
Larra, 84 
Leo IIL, 2z 

„ XIIL.70 
Leon, 30, 37» 42. 43i 58, 59. '30 

,, Cathedral of, 97, 106 
Leonora, daughter of Alfonso de 

Sabio. 55 
Leovigild. 13, 250 
Lepanto, battle of, 55 
Levantine workmen, z88 
Libredon, Hill of, 21, 23, 84, 142 
Ligurians, 6 
Lisbon, 58 
Ldpez, Alfonso, 169 
„ Martin, 169 
Lorenzo, monastery of San, 83, 

259, 393.394 
Losada, Jose, 163 
Louis IV., 55 

„ VL, 130 
Lugo, 30, 37, 334 

„ Cathedral of, 104, 334 



Luna, Rodrigo de, 89 
Lupa, the Lady, 31, 34 
Lusitana, xs 
Luther, 68 

Machado, Josi, xxo, 226 

Macias, 8z, 82 

Madrid, 239 

Makkary, 35 

Mariana, 38, 40, 46 

Marino, Fray Gonzalo, 83, 393 

Markets, 363, 367, 300-301, 308 

Martin, St., 13 

Martin Pinario, convent of San, 

349-359 
Martmez, Ricardo, 163 
Mary, Queen, 3ao 
Mateo, Maestro, 80, 137, 139, 175, 

X76, X83, 184, 185, X87, x88, X9t, 

XQS, 303, 203, 304, 306, 307, 359, 

381, 307 
Matilda, Queen, 54 
Maureeato, King, y^ 
Maxwell, Sir W. Stirling, 3 19 
Mazarelos, Puerta, 381 
Medina de las Torres, Dukes of, 

294 
Mela, Pomponius, 78 

Mendoza, Lope de, X70 
Mercenaries, convent of, Las 

Madres, a8i 
Mergalego, Juan, 166 
Merleanus, Asclepiades, 8 
Milan, X45 

Military Religious Orders, -^6 
Miiio, River, xx, 45 
Miro, King, X3, 87 
Molina, 36, 68, 79, 3x3 
Mondariz, 3x8, 324 
Mondoiiedo, Cathedral of, 68, X04, 

377» 324 
Money-changers, 65-66 

Monte Altanura, 305 

„ Pedroso, 383, 305 

„ San Gregorio, 86, 87 

„ Santa Maria^ 305 

Monteagudo, Domingo Lois, X53, 

170 

Moore, Sir John, 333 

Moorish art, see Architecture 

influences, xi, 37 ei se^.<, 

343, 366, a68 

„ invaders, 3, 37, 78, 133 

Moors, XT, 33 ei seq.^ xos, X32, 

X43, 31 X 
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Morales, 86 
Moreno, GomeZj zo2 
Moscoso, ArchbLshop, t66 

„ Lope Sanchez, Count of 
Altamira, 293 
Mozoncto, Pedro, 48, 122, 250, 289 
Munio, Bishop of Mondofiedo, 53, 

233 
Mudejar art, tte Architecture 
Munez, Pedro, 293 
Music, 62, 80, 150, 169, 297 
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Napolbon, 138 
Navarre, 37, 43 
Neira de Mosquera, 995 
Nogueira, 237 

Norman invaaers, 2^ 37, 47, 78 
Notre Dame de Paris, 302 
Novoa, Fernando Casas y, T24, 
,136,138,165 
Noya, 7 
Nunez, 226 
Nufio, Juan, 320 



OpO.ITO, 30, 19X 

Order of Santiago, 56 

Ordono I., 41 

^ If IIi4i»4» 
Orense, 7, 30, 169, 324 

„ ^ Cathedral of, X04, 324 
Orosius, Paul, 15 
Oviedo, 34> 30* 120 

„ Dr Ekulio, 196, 33X 



Padron, 2, 8, 19, 30, 31, as, 23, 
24» a?. 28, 30, 40, 48, 50, 51, 74, 
78, 79, 80, 81, 83-87, 90, 91, 92, 
lao, 289, 319 

Padua, 145 

Pampeluna, Cathedral of, 156 

Payas y Rico, Archbishop, 3o, 163 

Peasants, 79, 93, 232, 362, 273, 
307, a99»Jo6 

Pedro the Cruel, 57 
„ de Leon, 330 
,, de Soto, 90, 135 

Pelagio, anchorite, 33 



Pelayo, 35, 36 

,, convent of, 37, 120, 149, 
328, 289-291, 295 
Pena, Francisco, 166 
Petronius, St., of Bologna, 158 
Philip IL, 55, 56, 109, 220, 221 
Philippa, daughter of John of 

Gatint, 59 
Phoenician settlements, 8, 84 
Phoenicians, 6, 8, 9 
Pico Santo, 25, 26, 182 
Pictures, 95, 219, 257, 258, 372 
PiUuTj Capilla del, 280 
Pilgnmages, 26, 27, 44, 50 et seq.y 

85, 122, 211 
Pisa, 234 
Pius VIIL, 218 
Plateresque, see Architecture 
Pliny, the Younger, 9 
Poetry, z6, 49, 62, 225, 226 
Pontevedra, 7, 73, 74, 77, m, 318 
Portugal, 7, 8, 12, 37, 58, 60 
Portuguese, 7, 58, 59, 86 
Post-office, see Correos 
Prado, 261 

„ Fernando, 253, 261 
Prater, 253 
Processions, religious, 296, 3x3- 

31S 
Ptolemy, 78, 84 

Puerta Santa, see Cathedral 

Pyrenees, 6 



Quixote, Don, 246 



Ramiro, son of Alfonso IL, 28 

,. IIL, 42 
Rattle, battle of the, X38 
Raymond, St., X30 
Reconquest, 27, 40, 21 x 
Renaissance, see Architecture 
Rheims, 202 
Rincon, Antonio, 219 
Rizi. Francisco, 258 
Rochester, x38 
Rodil, Jo6i, 338 
Rodrigo de Toledo, X3, 39, 40 
Rodriguez de Padzx>n, 81, 82 

„ Ventura, X53 
Roman invaders, s, xx, 33 
„ remains, xo, 84 
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Romanesque, see Architecture 
Romay, Miguel de, 163 
Rome, 65, 96 
Robens, 179 
Raskin, 953 
Rymer, 56 



Salamanca, 30, 36, 154 
Salisbuy, 1^7 

San Augustin (Compostela), 397 
San Benito (Compostela), 59, 965, 

971-979 
San Oemente (Compostela), see 

Clemente, Museum of San 
San Felix de Solvio (Compostela), 

59, 965, 967-971 
San Francisco (O>mpostela), 986- 
989, see Francisco, 
Convent of San 
„ (Lugo), 104 

San Isidore (Leon), T04 
San Juan de Banos(Palencia), 100 
San Lorenzo (Compostela), 993- 
\y see Lorenzo, convent of 
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San Martin Pinario ((Compostela), 
69, 119, 910, 949-959, 389, 989, 
99s, see Martin Pinario, con- 
vent of San 
San Mignel dos Argos ((Ompos- 
tela). 978 
„ de Lino (Oviedo), 

too, t86 
San Pedro (Avila), 104 

de Antealtares (Com- 
postela). 97, Z90, 989 
de Fora (Compostela), 
989, 999 
„ (Huesca), 104 
San Pdayo (Compostela), 989-990, 

see Pelayo, convent of San 
San Roque (Compostela), 999 
San Sebastian del Pico (COmpos- 

tela), 96 
San Vicente (Avila), 104 
Santa Augustina de Abajo (Com- 
postela), 297, »9? , 
„ Clara (Compostela), 991- 
999, see Qara, convent of 
Santa 
„ Comba de Banda (Galicia), 

100 
„ Maria (Coruna), 393 

„ (Pontevedra), 104, 
106, 318 
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Santa Mariadel Azogue(Betanzos), 
104 
„ de N aranco (Oviedo), 
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,, de Iria (Padron). see 

Iria, Colegiata de 
,, de Salom6 (Compos- 
tela), 59, 965-967 
la Real de Sar (Com- 
postela), see Sar, 
Colegiata de 
„ Susana (Compostela), 52, 
965, 979-373 
Sanchez, 89, 145, 198, 934, 935, 

973, 388, 395 
Sancho, King, 41. 43 
Santiago (COruna), 333 
,, (Padron), 85 
Santibanez, 381 
Santbima Trinidad (Compostela), 

380 
Santo Domingo (Compostela), 106, 
373-378, 385, set: 
Domingo, con- 
vent of Santo 
„ ^ (Pontevedra), 318 
Sar, Colegiata de, 53, 93, 333-345, 

8941 306, 313 
Sar, River, 78, 87, 90, 333, 394, 

320 

Scallop-shells of St. James, 31, 64, 
65. 308 

Sculpture, 40, 53, 86, 89, 94. 95, iii, 
131, 140 et seg.f 166, 170, 174- 
178, 183, iZ^et seg.^ 314-315, 316, 
317-3x8, 333, 334, 336, 337, 341, 
253, 353, 360-369, 366, 968, 971, 
979, 978, 980, 987, 999, 994, 
995 

Sebastian, Bi&hop of Salamanca, 

36 
Segovia, 71, 965 
Selos, monk of, 48 
Seminario, 135, 930 
Serenos, 4, 998, 309 
Semin, St., of Toulouse, 199, 130, 

1311 157 
Seville, 4, 95, 9O0, 994 

„ Cathedral of, 139, 164 
Sicily, 196 
Sierra Morena, 41 
Silversmiths, 63, 64, txs, 113, 146, 

163, 171, 968, 393 
Sisando, Bishop, 38 
Slavs, 68, 69 
Solis, 69 
Strabo, 80 
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Street, Z3x, 129, 140, 141, 149, 157, 
158, 1751 176, 177. X84, 185, 209 
Streets in Compostela, 4, 307*309 
Suevi, I a, 13, 14, 87 



Tapestries, 113, 172 
Tarragona, Cathedral of, 155 
Teodomiro, Bishop, 23 
Theodosius, Emperor, 11 

„ St., 33, 37, 64, 120, 

150, 163 
Toia, La, 3*8, 324 
Toledo, 4, 71, 95, 108, 309, 313, 
319,33^,353,365 
„ Cathedral of, o^, 106 
Tomb, Santiago's, finamg of, 17, 

z8 et seq.t 39*40 
Tombs, monumental, 89, 90, 165, 

x66, 167, 169, 170, 343, 343, 344, 

a:r7,. 381, 394 
Tonbio, St., 338 
Torres de Oeste, 79 
Towers, 3, 93, 137-138, see 

Cathedral 
Trevini, Francisco, 66 
Tuy, 30, 08, 334 
Tuy, Cathedral of, 104, 334 
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Ulla, River, 3, 43, 78, 79, 87, 

90, 176, 330 
UUoa, Lope Sanchez de, 333 

„ Vasco de. Count ot Alta- 
. mira, 378 
University, 68, 71, 336*33z 
Urban IL, Pope, 51, 130 
TT »» IV., Pope, 59 
Umca, Queen Dona, 125 



Val de Junquera, battle of, 41 

Valencia, 95 

Valladolid, izi, 3Z3, 3x9 

Vandals, Z3 

Varela, Pedro, 166 

Vega, Lope de, 81 

Velazquez, 56, 305 

Vespasian, Emperor, 84 

Vestments, church, Z13, 172 

Vezelay, 177, 303 

Vidal, Juan, 169 

Vigo, 3, 73, 3z8, 3x9, 324 

ViUa Garcia, 77 

Violante, Dona, wife of Alfonso 

el Sabio, 39X 
Virgin del Csirmen, church of, 392 
Viseo, 30 
Visigoths, 38, xoo, zo3 



W 

Wales, zz, 78 
Water-carriers, 333, 399 
Westminster Abbey, z6o 
White Tower, chapel in, Z28 
William X., Count of Poitiers, S5 
Women of Compostela, 301-302, 

303-304 . 
Wood -carving, zzi, zz3, 3x0, 353- 

357 
Worcester, X38 



Vepes, Scribe, 350 



Zaragoza, 27, 30, X50, Z65, 334 
Zurbaran, 175 
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